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You Are Paying 


For Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines 
Whether you use them or not. 

If you use them, you are repaid 
And more, by your profits, 

On superior work, and the business 
You take from competitors. 


If you do not use 

Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines, 
Nevertheless you are paying for them 
In loss of business, profits and prestige. 
What you lose—others gain. 


As long as you ARE paying 
For Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines, 
Why not use them—and get 
the profits 
You now are giving away? 


Sigmund Ullman Co 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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STANDARD PAPER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INTERSTATE PAPER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Dallas, Tex. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Houston, Tex. 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER CO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
SIERRA PAPER CO.,. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
OAKLAND PAPER CO., . . . Oakland, Cal. 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MUTUAL PAPER CO. Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Vancouver. B. C, 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO. 
(Export Only), N. Y. City 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., 
City of Mexico,. Mex. 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., 
City of Monterey, Mex. 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., 


Havana, Cuba 














The Printer Can Make or 
Unmake His Reputation 


by the quality of his output — therefore let the character of your prod- 
uct reflect your judgment of that which is e/ect and best suited for 
your patrons. 

Advertisers and buyers of catalogue, booklet or special printed matter 
naturally depend upon the printer’s judgment and expect him to have in hand 
all the new and effective paper creations. And remember—the correct Cover 
creates favorable introduction. 


WHE MARK 





KAMARGO MILLS 


FOUNDED 1808 


make and are continually making new Cover ideas and it’s these new things 


that make business-getters. 


We will supply sufficient Cover Paper for dummy purposes. 


quality and price. 


Compare 


Our most unusual cover effects stocked by the following houses: 


Lasher & Lathrop New York, N.Y. Graham Paper Co. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Riegel & Co., Inc. : Philadelphia, Pa. Graham Paper Co. . Nashville, Tenn. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. . Boston, Mass. Graham Paper Co. . New Orleans, La. 
R. L. Greene Paper Co. Providence, R. I. Tennessee Paper Co. Memphis, Tenn. 
F. N. McDonald & Co. . Baltimore, Md. Carpenter Paper Co. . Omaha, Neb. 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. . Albany, N. Y. Carpenter Paper Co. . Des Moines, Iowa 
Alling & Cory Co. . : Rochester, N. Y. Carpenter Paper Co. a Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 
Alling & Cory Co. . Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City Paper House . Kansas City, Mo. 
Alling & Cory Co... . Pittsburg, Pa. Peters Paper Co. . Ee . Denver, Colo. 
J. & F. B. Garrett Co. . . Syracuse, N. Y. West-Cullum Paper Co. . Dallas, Tex. 
Megargee Brothers . . Scranton, Pa. Blake, Moffitt & Towne . . San Francisco, Cal. 


Donaldson Paper Co. 


. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne . 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. . Washington, BD: GC. Blake, McFall Co. Portland, Ore. 
Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. . Richmond, Va. American Paper Co. . Seattle, Wash. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. . . Cleveland, Ohio Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. . Tacoma, Wash. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis. Detroit, Mich. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. . Spokane, Wash. 
Whitaker Paper Co. Cincinnati, Ohio Henry Lindenmeyer & Sons . . London, Eng. 
James White Paper Co. : Chicago, IIl. W. V. Dawson & Co. - Montreal, P. Q. 
Standard Paper Co. . Milwaukee, Wis. Schmidt & Ziegler . . Manila, P. I. 


John Leslie Paper Co. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS, Incorporated 


WATERTOWN, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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“BROTHER JONATHAN BOND 


(WATERMARKED ) 


is pronounced, best 


EE: ?by men who know 


HE reasons why BROTHER JONATHAN BOND is of such distinctive, fine quality 
are: It is made under the most ideal conditions, by approved methods, with the . 
best mechanical equipment, of carefully selected linen rags, by ambitious “dyed-in-the- 





wool” papermakers. 

BROTHER JONATHAN BOND is not as high-priced as would naturally be 
imagined, because we are enabled by modern facilities, perfect organization, chain of 
distributing houses and great volume of business to keep our costs down to the lowest 


point. The benefits revert to you. 

BROTHER JONATHAN BOND is to be had in White and nine beautiful Tints 
in Plain Finish, and White and two Tints in Linen Finish. Envelopes to match. You 
must have samples to satisfy yourself as to the exceptional merits of this paper. We 
want you to put the paper to every test you can think of. We want you to use 
BROTHER JONATHAN BOND, because it is made for YOU. 

Write for samples for testing. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 

Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co..... Spokane, Wash. 
Interstate Paper Co Kansas City, Mo. American Type Founders Co Vancouver, 
Southwestern Paper Co British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co. .......... Houston, Tex. National Paper ( Type Co New York City 
Pacific Coast Paper Co San Francisco, Cal. (Export only) 

Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper @ Type Co., City of Mexico, Mex. 
Oakland Paper Co. . .... 6. 2s ceca Oakland, Cal. National Paper © Type Co City of Monterey, 


Central Michigan Paper Co... .Grand Rapids, Mich. Mex. 
Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. National Paper @ Type Co Havana, Cuba 











Address Division 1 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


Established 1844 


CHICAGO 










































Reliable — 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


316-318 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-2516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52:54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719:721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 
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The Line of Least Resistance 


Here, there and everywhere are men trying hard to tie 
knots in the line of least resistance. 


Some of them, unfortunately, are in the printing trade. 


This advertisement is written for them. It doesn’t con- 
cern the others. 


These folks rush into a Business Man’s office and say, 
““We see you have specified Old Hampshire Bond on 
the order for letter-heads you sent us. Now, we can 
get this Old Hampshire Bond for you if you want to pay 
for reputation and advertising, but that’s all nonsense, 
Mr. Business Man. We have some Little Eva Linen 
that we are selling to some nice people, and ’tis said it 
is every bit as good as Old Hendin Bond, and at half 
the price. Are you on?’ 

Sometimes the Business Man falls for the subtle sug- 
gestion. 


But the name 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


"LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK”"” 


is impressed upon him, stronger than ever before. 
He finds letter-heads on Old Hampshire Bond in his mail. His friends 


use it. 


Before long he says to himself, “It may be foolish to buy Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, but there are a lot of people affected that way and I notice 
they generally stand well with Mr. Bradstreet and Mr. Dun. I 
wonder why old Cheatem didn’t want to sell it to me. There’s a hole 
in the fence somewhere.”’ ; 

The next morning Mr. Business Man calls in Jones and says, ‘*Jones, I want you 
to get us up some new stationery on that Old Hampshire Bond paper. And there is 


no use in asking Cheatem & Co. to figure on the = They will only run around here 
with a long story and try to sell you something else. Find some up-to-date printer.”’ 


This is quite true. There is very little profit or glory in bucking human nature. 
If a man wants Old Hampshire Bond he will get it sooner or later. If you don’t 
help him get it sooner, some one else will later. 


And all this is written in a friendly spirit. Co-operation is the order of the day 


2 Qld =\ 


Hampshire 
Bond 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 














THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 
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No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
95x48 to 14x21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to see 
much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appreciate the 
value of these differences. The man in the bindery, however, who runs the machine, who 
has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another and who is with 
the machine day to day, year in and year ott —- HE KNOWS. 

His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 

The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine line. 
It sells on merit and on a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The Price is in the Machine 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST T'WO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co. Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas; 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 














The Babcock Optimus 








The assertion that the Optimus is stronger 
than any other is of small value without the 
reasons why. These ads. give them. That 
their force may be understood we make com- 
parisons. Even more forceful will be a call 
at any pressroom where the Optimus is in use 
with any ofits competitors. There, in actual 
work, is the evidence that convinces; and in 
this ultimate test the Optimus everywhere 
and always proves its superior rigidity. Al- 
most regardless of other qualities the press 
that is strongest is the best. 

As one of the reasons for the extraordi- 
nary impressional strength of the Optimus, 
the advantages of a correct cylinder lift were 
described last month. As Optimus cylinder 
boxes are practically its cylinder lift, and as 
much of rigidity and endurance must depend 
upon them, the manner of their making is 
important. 

The Optimus has a split box, a box made 
in two pieces that are separable. With the 
two parts firmly fastened together the box is 
bored, then carefully reamed with two 
treamers. Separated, the interiors are easily 


accessible to the workman, who scrapes them 
until a perfect surface is secured. Finally 
assembled, the shaft lies within the box touch- 
ing in every part for a full bearing over its 
entire surface. This perfection gives slow 
wear; and after years of use the split box 
gives an easy take-up. These Optimus boxes 
are solidly fixed to the side-frames, and com- 
pel them to bear the strains of impression. 
So perfect is all this that only the Optimus 
never shows the weakness of guttering. 

The pipe box is generally used. It is 
made from a single piece, and cannot be taken 
apart. The inside cannot be scraped very 
well to work off the high spots; the ‘shaft 
works on these and when wear reduces them 
the shaft is loose; there is no take-up, and a 
bad condition remains. ‘These boxes are not 
fixed to the side-frames, which have little to 
do with impressional resistance, but play up 
and down with the cylinder, which is both 
lifted and held to impression by long rods, 
toggles and springs, quite contrary to the 
admirable Optimus practice of concentrated 
strength, simplicity and directness. 





SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN AND AUTAORS ROMAN I7ALIC 

















TRADE DIRECTORY FOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, METAL DECORATORS 
BRONZE POWDERS 
THE PUCHS & GANG WEG. CO ies oviocic cess cece New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
BRONZE SIEVES 
THE PUCHS' @ TANG MEG CO: |. ocscssiswweeee scan New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
BRONZING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & DANG MEG! CO: oo o:o.ccsccsaicsisicleciew-oes New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
COATING MACHINES FOR METAL 
THE BPUCHS & LANG MEG. CGiia so osciccse 56000 weve sie New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
COLORTYPE INKS 
THE BUCHS: & GANG MEG. COs oxciicncccoxncwennes New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
DUSTING MACHINES 
THE PUCHS @ LANG MEG HCO soo os.scsc0s csisiereeise New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
EMBOSSING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS @ DANG MEG CG oy. 5os sii curcarceoets New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INK 
THE FUCHS & LANG BBG. CO ia. vccisscs cctisewcees New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
GOLD INK 
THE FUCHS & LANG WEG: CGOiiesis occciccicinsewwsced New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
GRAINING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & TANG WiC aise cscessicctacicwsses New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
INK MILLS 
THE FUCHS & LANG WMEG: CO. .oveccsicnscslsnciceces New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
INKS 
THE FUCHS: @ LANG WIEG CO. iciciiiicics cccewesaucts New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LACQUERING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS: & GDANGIMGGi CO isis ces cectees New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LICHTDRUCK INK 
THE FUCHS © PANG MMR G iC a ooisioecicsacs cewese ess New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 

LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESSES 
THE PUCHS @ LANG BEG CG iissicsnds ciesewsecan New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
THE FUCHS & DANG MGC oo isicins ions cic ceuwreee New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LITHOGRAPHIC RULING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO...................4.. New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LITHOGRAPHIC STONE 
THE FUCHS: & LANG MEG, CO} a... cons seed New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
THE FUCHS: & LANG GO a ooo 5 0:6 secre cicisieaie New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
METAL DECORATING PRESSES 
THE FUCHS & GANG WPGC ES soo 5.. cise cs isccecsieceee New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
METAL DUSTING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS: & LANG MEG CO) o.oiissicce se, ais ssisiecae sine New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
OFFSET BLANKETS, SUPPLIES AND INK 
THE FUCHS @ LANG MEG. CO}... iciccscs sasicsswiences New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
OFFSET PRESSES 
THE FUCHS & DANG MPG: CO's 66 cikisicesscccc esau New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES 
THE FUCHS © LANG MEG ai oiocacisisisisies iret New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
PRINTING INKS 
THE FUCHS &- LANG MEG NICO’. 3. ieciccswewestcnss New York, Chicago, Phila. Boston 
ROUGHING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS *@- VANG MEG CO rss 5058s cc evicn wares New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
RUBBER BLANKETS 
THE FUCHS: & LANG MEG iE os oo oie ie viecs ce seals New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
RUBBER TRANSFER CYLINDER HAND PRESSES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MSG. COb ooo 6sivicsisd soccincs ser New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
THE FUCHS & GANG MEG: CO. asics caisccceesewsateurs New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
STIPPLING MACHINES 
THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO............ es Sts: New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
TIN LITHO PRESSES 
THE FUCHS :& DANG NING COG vise siceseneusaeees New York, Chicago, Phila., Boston 
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LIGHT DUAL-TONE SEPIA, 5560. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADE' PHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. - MINNEAPOLIS 
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which we are selling as our “New Process” 
Knife. We have been supplying this knife 
in its improved form for over a year to our 
largest customers with the best results. 


It is sold on our regular list at no advance in price. 


Following our established habit of raising quality 
to the customer at no extra expense to him. 


Same package. Same warrant. Ask us. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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New York OrricE—W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . e 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . ° e ° e e ° . . . 

First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . e e e e » + 1830 to 1905 


COES is Always Best! 
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New Model No. 3 Smyth 


Book-Sewing Machine 


HE popular machine for edition work, catalogues, school books, 

pamphlets, etc. Performs several styles of sewing — will braid over 
tape, sew through tape with or without braiding, or sew without tape or 
twine. No preparation of the work necessary before sewing. 

Its fine construction, interchangeable parts, simplicity and rapid 
Operation, have made it the most popular machine for Bookbinders the 
world over. 

Other sizes to suit every requirement. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


FE. C. FULLER COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 

















onion Standard Tag 


TheFibresof a 


Thousands of fine rope fibres, closely knit together, each 
one as tough as the hemp from which it came,— this is 


The Strength Secret of a 
Denison Standard Tag 


Imagine the combined resistance to wear and tear, the imperviousness 
to water, the immunity from accidents and loss offered by such a stock! 
All far-seeing printers recommend Dennison Standard Tags. They 
know of no better insurance against trouble and disaster. 


Demnisone\Mlanufachwng Sompany 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
26 Franklin Street 15 John Street 1007 Chestnut Street 


15 West 27th Street 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
25 Randolph Street 413 North Fourth Street 























_, GOSS “ACME” Straightline Two-Roll Rotary Perfecting Press 








Made to print either 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 pages in book form. 

Constructed so that it can be arranged to print either two or three extra colors, at a slight expense. 
It is practically a single-plate machine, thus saving time in not having to make duplicate plates. 
Plates are cast from our regular standard stereotype machinery. 





ane. GOSS High-Speed Sextuple Press —No. 160 








Is built and guaranteed to run at a speed of 36,000 per hour for each delivery, for the fud/ run. 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 48 pages. 
All products up to 24 pages can be made in one section (book form). 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


Plates can be put on without removing ink rollers. No ribbons whatever when collecting. 
Patented ink fountains; screws all at one end of fountains Design prevents breaking of webs. 

(regular piano key action). Entirely new HIGH-SPEED PATENTED FOLDING AND 
All roller sockets automatically locked. DELIVERING DEVICE. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th St. and Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York OFFICE: LonpoN OFFICE: 
1 Madison Ave., Metropolitan Bldg., New York City. 93 Fleet Street, London, E. C., England. 












































ALL sizes of matrices from 
dD pt. to II pt., inclusive, 


ALL sizes of bodies from 
3d pt. to 14 pt., inclusive, 


ALL measures from 5 ems 
Pica to 30 ems Pica, 
inclusive, 


Can be used in the 


Two-Letter 


Rebuilt 
Model 1 Linotype Machines 


SOLD BY THIS COMPANY 




















All machines rebuilt and sold by us are guaranteed to do as good 
and as much work as when new. 


New matrices sent with all machines. 


We use genuine Linotype parts purchased from the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in rebuilding machines. 


All parts used are standard and can be duplicated from the Lino- 
type Company. 


Price, including one magazine, one font new 2-letter matrices, one 


set of spacebands and 2-letter U. A. mold, $2,000.00. 


Machines ready to ship. Write for terms. 








Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL S.MENAMIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Elimination — Acquisition — Installation —Transformation 


Anything that will increase your 
profits must interest you. 











You can average 15,000 impressions a 
day on a 10x15 Golding Jobber with a 
possible speed of 2,500 per hour, against 
1,200 on any crank-action, cam-con- 
trolled quarto. This means a gain of 
5,000 per day or 1,500,000 per year. 


This subject is discussed in a new and interesting way 


in our book, ** For The Man Who Pays.” 


We want 15,000 printers to request a copy of the book 
and learn the true value of a job-printing press. 


The BOOK IS FREE. Ask for it. 




































The Golding Jobbers and Embossers, Pearl Press, 
Official Press, Golding and Pearl Paper Cutters, Tools, etc. 
For Sale by all Printers’ Supply Dealers. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


































SIMPLICITY MEANS TIME 






There are no stitchers 
so simply constructed 
as tte BREHMER 
Wire Stitchers. 








Easiest to operate 
Perfect stitching 
Greatest output 
Absolutely dependable 









Over 30,000 in use 











No. 58. For heavier work up to %”’. Can be fitted with 


No. 33. For Booklet and other General 
special gauge for Calendar Work. 


Printers’ Stitching. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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THE HIGH-SPEED OSWEGO 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP 


making 27 cuts a minute, is another one of the BROWN & CARVER line that has a reliable 


clamp, and cuts fast and accurately. 





This pictures only cne cf the ninety sizes and styles of cutters that are made at Oswego as 
a specialty. Each Oswego-mace Cutter, from the little 16-inch Oswego Bench Cutter up to the 
large 7-ton Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp Cutter, has at least three points of excellence on 
Oswego Cutters only. Ask about the Vertical Stroke Attachments for cutting shapes. 


It will give us pleasure to receive your request for our new book No. 8, containing valuable 
suggestions derived from over a third of a century’s experience making cutting machines exclusively. 
Won’t you give us that pleasure ? 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


Main Office and Works, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO BRANCH: 241 Monadnock Block 
W. S. TIMMIS, Manager J. M. IVES, Manager 































HESE papers have the essential qualities of 
the true booklet or folder paper— printing, 
embossing and folding well. They are produced 
in two sizes and weights — Cover, 20 x 25, 60 lbs., 
and Book, 25 x 38, 70 lbs., permitting cover and 
text pages of same color. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE-BOOK OF 
UTILITY-ACCORD BOOKLET PAPERS 


NIAGARA PAPER MILLS 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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tess of REDFIELD BROTHERS, Inc., ‘De sug ver’ oe 
Printers of Fine Books, Publications, Catalogues &f 
Advertising Booklets. Makers of Half-tone &¥ Line 
Engravings. 311-319 West Forty-third Street, New York City 





Ault & Wiborg Company 
S34 Pearl Street, 
New York, WN. Y. 
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Strathmore Talks 


[No. 16] 


@ When an article is the best it is bound to 
cost more. Also, such an article is bound to 
have advantages that make it worth more. If 
you use a cheaper article, it follows you lose 
some advantages. 


@ It’s so with Commercial Stationery. It’s so with Cover 
work. It’s so with booklets, circulars and any printing that 
is sent before the public. 


@ The quality alone of the “Strathmore Quality” Papers 
makes them cost more, but in obtaining this superior quality 
we gain other features that are impossible to secure with 
cheaper “furnishes” or an organization not trained and 
equipped for the best. 


@ For instance: Can you match the beautiful, clear, pure 
color and parchmentlike finish of Strathmore Parchment ? 
Or the leathery toughness of Old Stratford Parchment 
Cover > Or the unmistakable quality distinctiveness of the 


texture of Strathmore Deckle Edge or Old Stratford Book? 


@ You insure yourself and insure your customer by saying 


“Strathmore Quality for this job.” 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “STRATHMORE QUALITY” Mills 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Automatic Presses 


BED, PLATEN OR ROTARY 
for producing finished products in one operation 





WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


SLITTERS—For All Classes of Roll Products. 
TOILET ROLL PAPER MACHINERY—Hard or Soft Rolls 
SPECIAL PRESSES—Designed and Built to Order 


MEI SEL— @ MFG. CO. 
944-948 neice, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOOLE MACHINE & ® THE THINGS WE Be 
ENGRAVING WORKS Moe 
{2 R laW.VA INGS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. = of. any ¥ le SO} 1y ate) 
ti 7and for every pu napus In 


PEN annINK or WAST 











Cut shows one of our Perfecting Automatic Presses with Folder. 
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a M BLUE | TS OR PEN 


SIMPLEST AND 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MACHINE OF ITS 
KIND ONTHE 
MARKET 





Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing ae 
Tools of all kinds. Boe PS DT REET. UNICARO, 

















Bind your Inland Printers 


at Home with an ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER 


Artistic :: Simple :: Durable 


NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING——YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 


together and in good condition. It has the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal 
magazine cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. It can be used as a 
permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the magazines become out of date. A magazine can be 
inserted or removed at any time without disturbing the others. 
Binder for One Volume, six issues, $1.00 Two Binders, covering full year, $1.80 


Tw ‘“ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER”? is the modern method of keeping your magazines 














Address, THE INLAND PRINTER - 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














You Must Consider 


Quality and Service when 
about to buy a Job Press. 


THE PEERLESS 
JOB PRESS 


is as nearly perfect as can be made, and 
its record of durability, character of 
work and economical “‘up-keep” is an 
important consideration to the buyer. 











Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
(different from any other) tells you of many 
important features worth your knowing. 





Peerless Printing Press Co. 


THE CRANSTON WORKS 
70 JACKSON STREET, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
































An “Ad” by the “Press-Tester” 
Sionemetz 


Cwo - Revolution 














AY, FELLOWS, did you ever get so enthusiastic over a thing, a job of printing, 

for instance, that you just wanted to get right up and tell all the people how nice 

it was? Felt that if you could but convince ’em of your ability to turn out work of this nature, they simply 
couldn’t help giving you their orders for printing ? 

That's just the way I feel when it comes to getting up an advertisement that will interest you fellows in the STONEMETZ TWO- 
REVOLUTION CYLINDER PRESS. When I see a line of STONEMETZ PRESSES on the testing floor and note their free, 
easy, quiet movement at high speed and the ease with which they take the heavy test forms without jar or rumble, I say to myself, “ If 
could only show ‘em that string of beauties.” ; 

Now, I’m a pressman, practically born and brought up in a pressroom, and you'll believe me, if words can convey the truth. I’ve 
run just about every make of press that was ever built, and when I say that the STONEMETZ bed movement has got ‘em all “skinned,” 
and that I'll stake my reputation as a pressman on the fact, why you can judge just how enthusiastic I am over the STONEMETZ PRESS. 


The bed movement isn’t the whole thing, either (although you can take it from me, it’s the chief essential to a good press) ; there's 
the strong, rigid impression, the splendid ink distribution, the little conveniences that save the pressman time and labor—the STONEMETZ 
has got ‘em all. And regisier—say, name any old kind of a test for register. I've tried that out time and time again—simply perfect, 
can’t be otherwise with just two bearings between bed and cylinder. 


But say, fellows, I could go on this way for an hour. Why not write in and have the main squeeze send you some of the nice 
booklets and things we've printed on the STONEMETZ? They tell the story better than I can and at the same time give you an idea 
of the class of work you can turn out on the press. Write to-day. 








THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 194-196 Fifth Av., Chicago GRAND HAVEN, MICH., U.S. A. 
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Co 9 = = = mw MODERNIZED =u wm 
COMPOSING-ROOM 
Hamilton’s “1reseroo™ 


THE SAVAGE IMPOSING-STONE FRAMES 


HE SAVAGE IMPOSING-STONE FRAMES are designed to carry individual galleys. ‘The shelves are numbered 
consecutively, and by marking the proofs of the pages with the corresponding numbers of the shelves upon which the pages 
are stored, any particular page can be located instantly when wanted. 

While especially valuable for pages of tariffs, directories, catalogs, etc., this arrangement is equally adapted to forms of 
every description. Some disposition, temporary at least, must be made of every form set up. If left on the stone, it occupies 
working space; if placed upon letter-boards or stacked upon shelving, no one but the compositor who put it there can find it. 
When found, it is frequently underneath or surrounded by other matter which has to be removed and replaced, with consequent 
loss of time and damage to material. 

These Frames provide a place for every form, out of the way, where it does not occupy valuable working space, yet where 
any compositor can go directly to the galley containing the desired page without unnecessary loss of time, and without disturb- 
ing or handling other pages. 

The pages being on galleys can be handled quickly and conveniently, without danger of pi. Corrections can frequently be 
made on the galleys, and proofs taken if desired. 

These Frames have recessed sanitary bases, as shown by the illustration. 








No. 2 Savage Imposing Stone and Frame. 


Savage Imposing-Stone Frame No. 1— Size of stone, 36 x 60 inches ; capacity, 302 galleys ; galley compartments, 9 inches 
wide, 13% inches deep, taking a standard 8% x 13 galvanized iron galley. Galley shelves on both sides and both ends 
of the frame. lll galley shelves are numbered consecutively. List price, complete with stone. . . $135 
Savage Imposing-Stone Frame No. 2 — Size of stone, 48 x 72 inches ; capacity, 384 galleys. List price, complete with stone, $165 
SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


If you are interested in the question ofp MODERNIZED COMPOSING-ROOM FURNITURE, fill out the coupon and send it to us. Our 
representative will show you what can be done to increase your profits and relieve the congestion in your office. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO., Two Rivers, Wis.: 
“s Gentlemen, --The Imposing-Stone Frames with individual galley shelves and galleys, which you recently furnished us, have 
proved extremely valuable i: ny of time and labor. We regard this plan of carrying standing matter upon indi- 

Weare vidual galleys as far superior to any other method. It provides a place for every page with every page in its place, 
interested where it is quickly accessible, and therefore effecting a great saving in time result. We installed five of these 
peg A Frames with 1,800 galleys and they have paid for themselves in a few months. 
ized Furniture and Yours very truly, THE J. B. SAVAGE Co., 
we would like to have Per Chas. P. Carl, Supt. 
your representative show 
us a floor plan of our compos- 


{ita vow to our fonaiing och THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
on ee Se ee Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 


ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 
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The Seybold Twentieth Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 





SEYBOLD PATENTS 
REAR SIDE VIEW — 38-in., 44-in. and 50-in. Sizes. 


The above illustration affords an excellent idea of the Automatic Clamp Friction 
Device, one of the many origina/ Seybold construction features contained in the Twentieth 
Century Cutter. Extending, as it does, the full width of the machine and driving both 
ends of the clamp simultaneously from a central position, absolutely uniform pressure 
throughout the entire surface of the clamp is assured and guaranteed. 


Simple and convenient provision for adjusting the friction device and regulating the 
clamping pressure to meet actual requirements, is an incidental but desirable feature. 


Please ask for our little booklet ‘*Testimony’’ and full particulars. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, a! Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box M akers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRonToO TYPE FounprRy Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal.; VENNEY PRINTERS SupPLy Co., 150 S. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 
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We have a supply of moto 





diate shipment. We have 












Jackson Boulevard; Boston, 
176 Federal St.; Cleveland, 
1408 W. 3d St., N. W.; New 
Orleans, 312 Carondelet St.; 
St Louis, Locust and 11th 
Streets; Kansas City, 
930 Wyandotte St. 













Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


(Direct Current, All Purposes, ¥s0 to 15 H. P.) 


far superior to any other motor on the market. 
all the time at our factory and at the branch offices, ready for imme- 


problem. Service free. Write us. s 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
1325-1425 Lagonda Avenue - 


Branches in New York, 155 Chambers Street ; 
Philadelphia, 1109 Arch St.; Chicago, 501-515 W. 








Small Power 


Specialists 
For Linotype Machines, 
Printing Presses, Cut- 
ting Machines, Binders, 
etc. 

Our whole attention 
and activity are devoted 
to this work. In this 
way we have made 


EDUCATE YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 


to use high-grade blotting papers as a means 
of effectively reaching the public eye. 


There is more money to be made in specialty 
printing than ordinary jobwork, and our high- 
grade blotting papers will interest you. 


VIENNA MOIRE BLOTTING (in colors) 
and Plate Finish WORLD, HOLLYWOOD 
and RELIANCE. Our DIRECTOIRE 
BLOTTING is a novelty of exquisite patterns. 


ALBEMARLE 
HALF-TONE BLOTTING 


a brand-new creation, having surface that will yield to 
half-tone or color process printing and lithographing 
with a superb effect. Made in white and five colors. 














rs of all types, for printing-shops, on hand 


a consulting department for your power 


> Springfield, Ohio Samples of our entire line will be mailed upon request. 
















THE ALBEMARLE PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Makers of Blotting 





Epwarps, DunLop & Co., Ltd. . . . . . . Sydney and Brisbane 
Sole Agents for Australia. 





















































A REPUTATION SUSTAINED BY 


THE NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


ACTUAL SERVICE 


for high-class work—such as half-tone, 
four-color work, embossing, cutting and 


creasing — The M. Gally 


Improved Universal 


enjoys the reputation of being the press 
best adapted for high-grade production, 
efficiency, speed and durability, and has 
stood the test alongside of all comers. 


We have other presses of equal merit, hence why 
not get our illustrated catalogue, prices, terms, etc. 


Manufacturers 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Sole Canadian Agents— MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 




































Copperplate Engraving 


is becoming more popular, as is indicated 
by a constant increasing demand. It’s the 
established “elect’’ form of announcement 
of every character, invitations, cards, etc. 


Steel Die Embossing 


for business letter-heads, personal corres- 
pondence, business cards, etc., is the one 
dignified and proper style. 


Send Us Your Orders. We will fill and ship accord- 
ing to your directions—an opportunity for you to take 
on a side line without investment, and which will yield 
you a handsome zet profit. 


Get Our Plans. We supply the local printer with full 
line of samples, how to take orders, etc. 


ERS vo PRINTER. 
E VGRAVER: 


STEEL DIE EMBOSS CHICAGO 











The Reliance Proof Press 
Lage Photo-Engravers 


stands before the world 
as the ‘‘Standard”’ 
Photo-Engravers’ 
Proof Press 


WV hy? 


Because it has proved 
to the photo-engrav- 
ing world that IT 
= ONLY has 
produced the 
highest class 

of proofs of 
half-tones 

that have ever 

been attained. 

SEVEN SIZES 


Write for circular 
to the manufacturers. 


Paul po & Co. 


627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Also manufacturers of the Famous Shniedewend Printers’ Proof Press and 
Reliance Lever Paper Cutter. 
Also sold by Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co., Chicago; Geo. Russell Reed 


Co., San Francisco and Seattle; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Canada; A.W 
Penrose & Co., London, Eng.; Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt am M., Ger. 


SOLD ALSO BY ALL DEALERS 











Accurate Cost Records 


F your workmen are writing their own divi- 
sions of time on jobs, or if they are making a 
pencil-mark through a series of printed units 


to denote their working time on each operation, 
you are surely getting many errors in your 
records. You may possibly be getting records 
which are “faked” to suit the purpose of the 
workmen. 

If you use the Calculagraph, it will mechani- 
cally perform the operation of subtraction and 
record the actual working time. 

It will make no clerical errors. 

Its records can not be “faked” or tampered with. 

And your mechanics will have more time to devote to productive labor. 


Ask for our booklet — ‘‘Accurate Cost Records in the Printing Business’’; it’s free. 


Calculagraph Company "NewYork iy 


























urenbers 
hed —ags Your 
VERYTHING ~~ hop 


changed — advanced — 
revolutionized. Not a recognizable point to 
strike familiarly on his bewildered eyes—except one. 
The same old patching and plugging—the whittling, 
pasting, wedging, time-killing methods of justification— these 
he could hug to his heart as the last remnant of his pioneer days. 


f The Miller Saw-Trimmer % 


is the only tool that will place your composing room on the 20th 

century level with the rest of your shop. It accomplishes accurately 

and quickly what all your lead cutters, mitering machines, saws, 
chisels, gimlets, wedges, jack-knives and entire kit of tools are made 
to accomplish by a deal of tinkering and loss of time. 


This letter from the Smith-Grieves Typesetting Co., Kansas City, 
is typical of hundreds we have received. 


“We could not be induced to part with the Saw-Trimmer we pur- 
. chased from you about a year ago. We find new uses for it 
/ every day; in fact, there seems to be no 
limit to the usefulness of the machine. ed 
We don’t see how a first-class Nw J 
printing office can get along x 
without it.” 


"It can’t. In fact, an office can-  patentea 


not be first-class without it. er, aad 
May 18th, 1909. 
Other patents 


Get one on 30 days’ free trial and prove to your- _ pending. 
self that it will save money and time on every job The Miller Saw- 


Trimmers are 


‘you turn out. If it doesn’t show you that it will fully covered by 


.S.and foreign 


pay you big to keep it, send it back at our _patentsandpend- 


ing applications, 


expense. That is the final proof and we controlled exelu- 


want you to take advantage of the offer. Sew-TrimmerCo., 


who will vigor- 
ously protect 


Write an order today. iw” 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
ALMA, MICH. 











Sheridan’s New Model 


Automatic Clamp—Improved—Up to Date 








SELLER EEE aan 
i" 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, 
Inkers, and a complete line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO . . . 149 Franklin Street 


LONDON . . 65-69 Mount Pleasant 
os - all 
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SHIPPING TAGS 
FOLDING. BOXES 
TRADING STAMPS 
THEATER TICKETS 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS 

SAMPLE BOOKS 


ETC. 


All of these classes of printing can be done 
at large profit on the 








CASIMIR PRINTING PRESS 


A few of the many advan- 
tages of the CASIMIR 
Printing Press are: | 


PERFECT DISTRIBUTION OF INK, flat plates or type (not curved plates). 

PERFECT REGISTER up to 8,000 impressions per hour. 

BUILT ON THE UNIT SYSTEM, making possible the addition of extra sections 
or attachments at any time. 















Adaptable to most any class of work ; built in three sizes, 7x 14, 9 x 18, 12x 21, to fit all requirements ; rigid and substantial 
construction ; insures an unyielding impression and long life. Send to-day for catalogue and further details. 


CASIMIR VON PHILP COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA., Manufacturers. 


Sole Selling Agents East of Cincinnati: 


ANDREWS & MARSH MFG. CO. 
540 Pearl St., New York 


Sole Selling Agents West of and Including Cincinnati: 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


Everything in Printers’ Machinery 


340-342 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
































The Cost of Embossing 


can only be reduced by the installation of 
improved and efficient Steel Die and Plate 
Stamping Presses. 


It’s All in the Making 


and the result of careful study of present- 
day requirements executed by skilled 
workmanship—the sole purpose of 
creating a press having speed, accuracy, 
efficiency and durability —that we are 
in a position to offer a Press a little in 
advance of that expected. 

It inks, wipes, polishes and prints at one opera- 
tion from a die or plate, 5x 9 inches, at a speed 
of 1,500 impressions per hour. We emboss center 
of a sheet 18 x 27 inches. 


Write for full particulars, prices, terms, etc. 
We manufacture two smaller sizes of press 


The Modern Machine Co. 
, Belleville, Ill. 


Southwestern Agents: VENNEY PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 
150 South Ervay Street, DALLAS, TEX. 





































“Imitation is the Sincerest Flattery”’ 





FOR OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OUR 


$1.00 
Pusurance Poltey 
uk 


Has stood at the head of all Job Inks for 
printing on hard-surface papers, drying 
quickly with a gloss, and not offsetting. 
Other houses have tried unsuccessfully 
to imitate it, but our process of making 
this Ink makes it unqualifiedly the Finest 
Grade of Job Ink on the market. 

On receipt of one dollar we will for- 
ward by express prepaid one pound to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO. 


CHAS. BISPHAM LEVEY, Treasurer 
WM. S. BATE, Secretary 


FRED’K H. LEVEY, President 
CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President 


fHlanufacturers of High Grave Printing Juks 


CHICAGO, 357 Dearborn St. 
SEATTLE, 411 Occidental Ave. 


NEW YORK, 59 Beekman St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 653 Battery St. 











For All Classes of Printing Machinery 


where cost of operation is closely guarded, 
where longevity of service is expected, 


The ‘Peerless Motor 


is pre-eminently qualified by actual test for 
these requirements. 


The printers who are most successful have in- 
stalled the Peerless System of Individual Motor 
Drive ; their cost systems have shown that 
both good work and good profits demand it. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 


CHICAGO, 46 Van Buren Street NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 








Will 
Exch ange? 


If you have any waste 
paper at all it can be 
disposed of at a hand- 

some profit! Even if you are already receiving 
what you think is a fair price, do not be con- 
tent, but write us at once and let us show you 
what our Special Service will do for you. Print- 
ers or Publishing Houses usually have a tremen- 
dous amount of high-class waste paper, 
shavings, etc. The waste from newspaper 
rolls, before it is printed on, white book paper 
shavings, ledger and bond paper trimming, 
brings from $18 to $45 per ton when baled ina 


LITTLE 


GIANT 


Baling Press 


The Little Giant is the most durable, efficient, easily 
operated and inexpensive press of any making the same 
size baies on the market. It means money in your pocket 
to investigate. THE LONGER YOU WAIT, THE 
MORE YOU WILL REGRET IT. Fill out the 
coupon now and receive fuil particulars by return mail. 


LITTLE GIANT HAY PRESS CoO. 
Alma, Mich. 








CATALOG COUPON 


Little Giant Hay Press Co. Inland Printer 
Alma, Mich. 
Please send me your latest catalog on Little Giant Baling Presses, 
and show me how to obtain highest prices for baled waste. 


Name 
Address 














To Would-be Purchasers 
of Gathering Machines: 





We would strongly advise all 
parties contemplating the pur- 
chase of Gathering Machines to 
examine carefully our claims 
covered by Patent No. 761,469, 
covering calipering or detecting 
devices for signature Gathering 
Machines. Without the use of 
such patented device no practical 
Gathering Machine can be built. 
This patent has been sustained by 
the United States Circuit Court 

of Appeals. 


Geo. Juengst & Sons 


Croton Falls, New York 




















Harris Offset Presses 
Make Good 























815,750 Impressions 
on 85 Different Jobs 


in one month is what one 
of our customers tells us 
he secured recently on one 
Harris Offset Press, and he 
further says this is not un- 
usual, Have you a machine 
that will approach this record 
for efficiency? If not, write 








THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PREss Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO H ae . age 








CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY 


LL 
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Do You Operate a Duplex 


Press e I am ready to equip your 8, 10, or 12 
* page Duplex Press with my spring ten- 


sion feed device, on trial for one year, which does away 


with A// Belts. 


On Credential Following Attachments Installed October 4, 1907 


Wm. Paterson, Schenectady, N. Y. Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1909. 
Dear Sir: —I wish to compliment you on the success of your patent on your automatic spring 
tension feed device which you attached to our Duplex Press. It not only does all you claim for it, but 
much more, in the saving of paper and time otherwise lost by the breaking of the web, which was quite 
frequent while we were using the old belt attachment. 
I can not say too much for the device and I cheerfully recommend it to users of the Duplex who 
find trouble with the old feed arrangement. I beg to remain 











> Very truly yours, 
R. LEE REYNOLDs, 
Proprietor ‘Morning Sentinel,” Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Address 


Wm. Paterson Box 69 Schenectady, N.Y. 


Canadian Address, 18 Churchill Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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. Should be purchased now before the 

The Rustless F urniture full rush of Fall work is on. 
Tae iitee Furniture weighs less than any other Furniture. It is one-third the weight 
sommes of ordinary metal Furniture. Though light, it has the crushing strength of 


iron—and is as accurate as type. You will enjoy the lighter, more accurate forms #% 
insures. It will save your back—your press and your money. _ Send to-day for catalogue 


and sample free. 


. is a patent block that will accommodate the greatest variety 
What Every Printer Wants of work, and at the same time with strength to stand 
years of hard knocks. ‘The block with the most talking points isn’t always the best. THE WILSON BLOCK 
has one talking point that really talks—It has been on the market now over ten years and is being ordered and 
re-ordered by the largest printers inthe country. W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind., have bought in all over 
$10,000 worth of these blocks; W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago, over $5,000; Federal Printing Co., New York, 
$3,000, etc. Must be a reason why they stick to THE WILSON after trying other makes. 
Now seriously, Mr. Printer—if you are printing from plates—THE WILSON BLOCK demands your con- 
; . sideration. You will find it a well-spent effort to ask 
us to send our catalogue. Do it now. 











Sold by Responsible Typefounders and Dealers 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. F.WANNER & COMPANY 
340-342 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























































ll Is only the ink that gives 
Rea y perfect satisfaction. Ink 
that satisfies the artistic 


mind and saves its own 
Cheap cost by its perfect work- 
Ink 


ing qualities is the cheap- 
est ink regardless of its 
price per pound. 

The beautiful catalogue of B. Altmann & Co., the 

leading New York Fifth Avenue Dry Goods House, 

was printed on D & C highly glazed enamel paper 

without slip-sheeting with 


HUBER’S CLASSIC 
HALFTONE BLACK 


THE RESULTS 
Perfect Printing :: Perfect Halftones :: Perfect Solids 
No Peeling :: No Offsetting 
The Ink Not Needing Slip-sheeting 
SAVED ITS OWN COST 
350 DEARBORN ST. 


J. M. HUBER eee 


JOHN MIEHLE, JR., MANAGER 
New York Boston Philade!phia St. Louis 




































TRIUMPH 
MOTORS 


Our Bulletin “The Printer’s Guide” 
gives proper motor recommendations 
for all standard presses — speed, method 
of connection, etc. ‘This book will be 
invaluable to you— write for it. 


We are specialists on printing-press 
equipment 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Latham’s 


MONTTOR 
CALENDAR 


















































Latham’s No. 2 and 2% Monitor Calendar Stitcher. 


@, We have designed the above machines 
for houses making a specialty of large 
calendar work. ‘They can also be used 
for ordinary flat or saddle stitching. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Size of table 24x 24 in., with gauges as shown in cut. 
Distance from clinchers to frame, 18 in. 
Capacity: No. 2, 2 sheets to % in. 

Uses wire No. 5, 25 to 30 round and 20 x 25 flat. 
No. 2%, 2 sheets to & in.; uses wire No. 25 to 30 round. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Latham Machinery Co. 
Chicago, 306 So. Canal St. 


New York, 8 Reade St. Boston, 220 Devonshire St. 
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THE SWINK HIGH-GRADE PRESS 
TWO-REVOLUTION 
is to-day the best and biggest surprise to the conservative printer, an improvement over the complicated 
presses sold before. Very few pieces of mechanism to THE SWINK. The bed motion is so perfect, 
so simple, so efficient, that it will run for years without wear, and this is recognized at a glance. 
THE SWINK is easy to operate and is noted for its speed, sharp impression and perfect register. 
Size of bed, 27x40. Be progressive and investigate THE SWINK. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Factory and General Offices, DELPHOS, OHIO 











Ge 








Simple and Strong and Never Cuts Wrong ‘ten: ik, Nlieanaiaies 





For Sale by Dealers 


The Chandler & Price Co., Manufacturers 


Cleveland, Ohio 





























Accurate Register 
At All Speeds 


There is a world of satisfac- 
tion in feeling sure that no matter 
what the hurry or how fast the 
job is run off, the work is of the 
Highest Quality and in perfect 
register. Such satisfaction is 
attainable only by using the 


Scott 
Offset Press 


which has been proven to be 
perfectly satisfactory on all kinds 
of Offset Work, including the 


Most Difficult Color Printing FEEDER SIDE OF SCOTT OFFSET PRESS 








The Scott Offset Press is the Only 
Offset Press 


which allows sufficient time for properly registering the sheets for 
colorwork; it is the only offset press with fine grain SEMI-STEEL 
cylinders ground to a perfectly true surface on their own journals, 
thus providing for a perfect impression; it is the on/y offset press which 
gives a perfectly even color distribution under all conditions; it is the 
only offset press having the blanket and impression cylinders journaled 
in square boxes connected with entirely automatic trips controlling the 
cylinders independently or together, and it is the on/y offset press with 
a positive delivery, no wear to give trouble, no tapes, no adjusting. 





STANDARD SIZES: 28 x 38 34x46 34x52 34x58 38x52 38x58 





For full information, prices, etc., address 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J, SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
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Get Anchored 
to 


JAENEC 


And Your Ink Troubles will be Fewer in 1911 
i we 































THE QUALITY IS ALWAYS RIGHT 
THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Main Office and Works—NeEwarRK, N. J. CHICAGO OFFICE, 351 Dearborn Street 


IMITATION FALLS SHORT OF THE GENUINE 


OR years the PEERLESS PER- 
FORATOR has stood as a model 
for imitators. It has withstood all 

tests, and is still recognized by the posted 
buyer —the buyer who would look to 
service and future, as the one dependable 
Perforator. @ Its rapid, perfect work, 
clean and thorough perforation and its 
wide range in thickness of stock, supplies 
the printer with all that can be desired. 




















SELLING AGENTS 
GANE BROS} & CO. ... 6... *, CHICAGO, ILL. 


: { CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W. & C.B.SHERIDAN . . }TONDON’ENG. 
S KOCHANSKI ..... BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS... .. . SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





Manufactured by 


= A.G. BURTON'S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


E.C. FULLER CO., ; 
98 Reade St., NEW YORK { 5°le Eastern Agents 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 





















































A Cover-page Contest 


HE STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
of Springfield, Ohio, manufacturers of the popular STAR 
COMPOSING STICK, announce a Cover-page Contest, 
to open November 1 and close January 15. The subject 
is a cover-page for a catalogue, and valuable prizes are 
offered for the designs selected for first, second and third 
places, with honorable mention for the next ten. The results of the con- 
test, together with photographs of the prize-winning contestants and repro- 
ductions of a portion of the designs submitted, will appear in the March 
issue of The Inland Printer. 
@, Refer to our colored insert which appeared in the November Inland 
Printer, or write direct to us for full particulars regarding character of copy, 
the rules, and the awards. 








G, This Cover-page Contest is open to all wide-awake compositors and is worth your investigation: 














The Carver Automatic Die Press 





RJ S 


tion, economy of operation, adaptability for 

variety of work, and longevity of service. Will 
stamp in the center of 18x20 inch sheet. A 
hair-line register is guaranteed. From 30 to 60 lbs. 
wiping paper practical for such purpose is used. 
The simplicity of our ink mixing and grinding 
fountain makes it the easiest and quickest for 
cleaning and changing colors. The rollers run at 
different speeds, giving a grinding or scraping action. 

NoTice.— This feature is protected by patents. 


T unexcelled for quantity or quality of produc- 





We make the following sizes: 


415x9, 34%x8, 2%x8, 2%x4 inches. 











N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Compan YY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 
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wremet 


FOLDERS 





Twenty-six types, with an endless va- 
riety of attachments and sizes. Your 
needs are completely met in this com- 
plete line. Let us tell you about them, 
and then the question of buying and 
installing them will take care of itself. 


FEEDERS 





The Cross Continuous and Dexter 
Pile types give a better quality and 
larger product of automatically reg- 
istered sheets than can be procured by 
any other known method. 


CUTTERS 


Rapidity and absolute accuracy, sim- 
plicity and strength beyond the possi- 
bility of strain, are the characteristics 
of the Dexter Automatic Clamp Cut- 
ter. It is so sound in principle that 
we do not offer a “New Model” every 
year or so. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia San Francisco 











Southern Agents: Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Canadian Agents: The J. L. Morrison Company, Toronto, Canada. 








FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL. 















OF EXCELLENCE CA 
f~ 


SPRAGUE 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


TIPO DE EXCELENCIA CA 





‘REGISTERED NO 57921. DEC 471906 


“MADE IN U.S.A. Q 














The 
See that this label is on each ream. 


MOTORS THAT MOST PRINTERS USE One of the latest additions to our list of watermarked 


“e V ” b 4 
The perfection of design and the thoroughness of a een eee 


construction have made the Sprague Electric Motors 0 
universal favorites for driving printing presses, stereo- = 


typing and electrotyping machines, cutters, folders, 


stitchers, Linotype and Monotype machines, etc. and it has already made its mark. You will profit by 

They do the work with economy and precision and are examining this quality. 
used extensively throughout this country and abroad. It is a good Bond Paper at a price that will enable 

‘ - you to do big business. 
Sprague Electric Motors will reduce your power We supply it in case lots of 500 Ib. in stock sizes, 
expense 15 to 50 per cent. weights and colors. Special sizes and weights in quan- 

Bulletin No. 2294 shows a great variety of applications. Some of tities of not less than 1,000 Ib. 

them may contain ideas for ycu. Send for a copy. Write to us for sample book, stating your requirements. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 


p 20 Vesey Street . . . . . NEW YORK 
527-531 West Thirty-fourth St., CITY OF NEW YORK London, Spiny, Melbourne, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., 
ul 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


enos Aires, Bombay, Cape Town. 
Cable Address for all Offices—‘* PARTRACOM.”” 









































The Express Falcon Platen Press 


GRIPPER FEED A AUTOMATIC DELIVERY A FLAT FORMS A NO CURVED PLATES 








This press is the fastest and most economical that has yet been produced for printing 
Envelopes, Letter-heads, Circulars, Cards, Blotters, etc. It is made ready more easily and 
quickly than the ordinary “Gordon” and is equally valuable on short and long runs. 


Speed (with Automatic Envelope Feed Attach- 
ment and Automatic Delivery), 4,500 Envelopes 
per hour; Hand Feed (with Automatic Delivery), 
3,000 to 4,000 per hour. 


SOME OF THE USERS 


WILBERT GARRISON Co., New York; SAMUEL CUPPLES 
ENVELOPE Co., New York; CorLiEs-Macy Co., New 
York ; SAMUEL CuPpPLES ENVELOPE Co., Chicago; C. M, 
HENRY PRINTING Co., Greensburg, Pa.; THomas D. 
Murpnuy Co., Red Oak, Ia.; AMERICAN COLORTYPE Co., 
New York; HEsSE ENVELOPE Co., St. Louis; HESSE 
ENVELOPE Co. oF DALLAs, Dallas, Texas; GREGORY, 
MAYER & THOM Co., Detroit, Mich. 





THE H. P. SPRINGS Co. 
PRINTERS, BINDERS 
1617-1619 MICHIGAN AVENUE 

: CHICAGO 


October 25, 1910. 


Auto Fatcon & WAITE DIE PRESS CoMPANY, LTD.. 160 Adams Street, Chicago: 
Gentlemen,— Answering your request for our opinion of the Express Falcon Platen Press which we recently purchased 
from you, we wish to say that we have already told you that the press is entirely satisfactory and all that you claim for it ; how- 
ever, we will be more explicit and say that we are very much pleased with the simplicity of its operation and its especially high 
speed. — two features would not have appealed to us had we not found that the quality of the work turned out is of a very 
superior grade. 
, We do not mind saying that this combination of quality, speed and simplicity more than pleases us. You may refer to us at 
any time. Yours truly, (Signed) THE H. P. SPRINGS ety 
. P. SPRINGS. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION TO 


AUTO FALCON & WAITE DIE PRESS COMPANY, Ltd. 


(Successors to American Falcon Printing Press Co.) 
Office and Showrooms: Rand-McNally Blidg., 160 Adams St., Chicago. 
Eastern Selling Agent, S. P. PALMER, 346 Broadway, New York City Factory, DOVER, N. H. 
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Inks that are used in every country where 
printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 














Printing 
and Lithographic 
The World's IN KS Originators 
Standard af Milites 
Three and || DR¥ COLORS, VARNISHES 
Four Color SPECIAL 
Process Inks | OFF-SET INKS 
New York Bi-Tones 
Gold Ink 154-6-8 W. 18th Street that work 
worthy of peg clean to the 
(0) 
themame — 355.7.9 S, Clark Street | ast sheet 
Poole Bros. Building 














The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay Process 


is rapidly supplanting all other overlay 
methods, both hand and mechanical. 


As contributory causes may be mentioned: 


Ease of production 

Containing relief on both sides of ground sheet 
Superior printing results 

Comparative cost, etc., etc. 





Upwards of 12,000 Printing Plants, in 
all parts of the world, have 
installed the process 


Among whom are — 
‘The Corti Pub. Co, { Tes Ledley Bane Jounal, 
Butterick Pub. Co. Government Printing Office 
Mc Call Co. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Scribner Co. Chasmar-Winchell Co. 
Doubleday-Page Co. Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 
Phelps Pub. Co De Vinne Press 
Crowell Pub. Co. Etc., etc. 





For Samples, Information, etc., address 


WATZELHAN G SPEYER 


183 WILLIAM STREET . .”. NEW YORK CITY 























Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 


MACHINERY FURNISHED 





ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 









eset SHES 


A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 








Dinse, Page 
€& Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


































429-437 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 
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New Model Jobber 


for periodical and pamphlet work. Write for full particulars 


kK ‘tt Weare not handing 


you a— 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK - - - - - - 38 Park Row CHICAGO - - 345 Rand-McNally Building 
ATLANTA, GA. - - - - J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 






































The Duplex Tubular-Plate 
Rotary Press 














A New Feature in Printing- Press Construction which DOUBLES the 
Productive Capacity of the Machine. 





The Use of Tubular instead of Semi-cylindrical Plates in itself Multiplies 
the Product by TWO, while Incidental Advantages Still Further Increase It. 





plates and being operated at any given rate of speed. Each one of these plates is printing half 

the time and is idle the other half. In the tubular-plate machine, carrying sixteen plates, each 
plate is printing all the time and it is clearly evident that if it be operated with the same peripheral 
speed of the cylinders it will do precisely double the amount of work. 


To ILLUSTRATE: Let us consider a press of the old style, carrying sixteen semi-cylindrical 





DUPLEX TUBULAR SINGLE-PLATE 16-PAGE PRESS 


In the DUPLEX SINGLE-PLATE ROTARY there is no collecting; no associating; no tapes; 
no half-speed cylinder. All sheets are cut after passing over the former—not before, as in other makes. 
All delivered book-fold. Collecting and associating devices require greater skill in operation, and 
involve many liabilities of clogging, breakage and delays. 





This Press is no untried experiment. Nearly 40 have been already sold 
and two-thirds of them installed and now in daily operation. 





Send for Full Description and Testimony of Users. 











DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 
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The Duplex Flat-Bed Perfecting 


Newspaper Press 








Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4,- 6,- 8,- 10 or 12-page papers 


WITHOUT STEREOTYPING. 


IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AND THE DEMAND CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 


ayy) 
vst 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 








CuaTHaM, Ont., News. 
LauNCEsTON, TasMaNIA, 7 elegraph. 
Hasana, Cusa, El Triumfo. 
Twin Presses. 
Hastincs, NeEs., Tribune. 
Davenport, Iowa, Der Demokrat. 
12-page. 
ABERDEEN, WasH., World. 
Freeport, ILL., Standard. 
Copatt, Onr., Nugget. 
12-page. 
Mazat an, Mex., Correo de la Tarde. 
MounpbsviLLe, W. Va., Echo. 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Piedmont. 
10-page. 
Mexico, D. F., Luis M. Rojas. 
Sauina, Kan., Union. 
New York City, Alexander Printing Co. 
12-page. 
Fremont, Nes., Tribune. 
LaPorte, INp., Argus-Bulletin. 
Eureka, Cat., Herald. 


-page. 
New York, N. Y., Trade Record. 
Buenos Ayres, S. A., Herald. 
12-page. 
Norwicu, N. Y., Sun. 
Cosnocton, Onno, Tribune. 
ParKERsBurG, W. Va., Journal. 


Acsert Lea, Minn., Tribune. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., Journal. 
10-page. 
MitwaukeEE, Wis., Times. 
Eni, Oxta., Eagle. 
Lake Cuar es, La., American-Press. 
BaRTLESVILLE, OKLA., Enterprise. 
Natcuez, Miss., Democrat. 
10-page. 








SOME OF OUR RECENT 
CUSTOMERS 








Marsua_t, Micu., Chronicle. 
Ortawa, Kan., Republic. 
A pany, Ga., Herald. 
10-page. 
Lawrence, Kan., World. 
Lawrence, Kan., Journal. 
Kincston, Jamaica, Gleaner. 
Twin Press (third purchase). 
Cairo, ILx., Citizen. 
Ocpenssurg, N. Y., News. 


Ocpenssure, N. Y., Republican & Journal. 


10-page. 
Duruan, N. C., Sun. 
Gary, INb., Post. 
Vera Cruz, Mex., La Opinion. 


Corpus Curisti, TEx., Caller. 
En, Ox a., News. 

Watertown, S. D., Public Opinion. 
SHERMAN, TEx., Democrat. 
Ursana, Ono, News. 

Hasana, Cusa, Diario Espanol. 


-page. 

Co.umsia, Mo., Pribune. 
Cotumaia, Mo., University Missourian. 
BuTLer, Pa., Citizen. 

10-page. 
Mopesto, Cat., Herald. 
BRownsvILLE, TEx., Herald. 
Betot, Wis., Free Press. 

10-page. 
Wicuita Fats, Tex., Times. 
Cuinuanua, Mex., El Correo. 
Missouta, Mont., Missoulian. 

12-page. 
New York, N. Y., Glas Naroda. 
Kearney, Nes., Hub. 

12-page. 
ABERDEEN, S. D., Freie Presse. 
Braprorp, Pa., Star. 

12-page. 
Meprorp, Ore., Mail- Tribune. 
Corpova, ARGENTINE, S. A. 

12-page. 
CENTRALIA, ILL., Sentinel. 








BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U.S.A. 


LONDON ADDRESS : 
LINOTYPE & MACHINERY, Ltd. 
188 FLEET STREET 
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Style “*C”— Double-deck Ruling Machine. 












HICKOK 

Paper- Ruling Machines 
“» Ruling Pens 

Bookbinders’ Machinery 





The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 





















THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


Combines the three great 
essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — 












DURABILITY. 4 Experts 
address with our machines 
8,556 papers in one hour. 
@ SO SIMPLE a month’s 
practice will enable ANY 
operator to address 3,000 
an hour. @ Manufactured 
in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE - 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


James White Paper Co, 








TRADE-MaRK 
REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 











Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 

France 

Belgium 


The Best of 
Its Kind 


THE ACME 
Wire Staple 


Binder 


Has served its 
purpose in promi- 
nent printing es- 
tablishments for 
many years. 








Uses Fine and Coarse 
Staples. 

Binds to % -inch. 

Has Automatic 
Clinching and 
Anti-clogging De- 
vices. 

Equipped with both 
Flat and Saddle- 
back Tables. 

Holds 250 Staples at 
a charge. 





Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 
112 North Ninth Street 
CAMDEN, N. J. 














Dr. Albert’s 
Patented Lead Moulding 
Process 


is the one perfect and 
satisfactory method of 


ELECTROTYPING 


especially adapted to half-tone and high-grade color- 
work, and can be safely relied upon to reproduce the 
original without loss in sharpness and detail. 


We call for your work and execute it with the greatest 
care, and deliveries are made promptly. 


Telephone Harrison 765, or call and 
examine specimens of our work, 


NATIONAL ELECTROTYPE COMP’Y 


124-130 Federal Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 































Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S, 








Inland Printer Cechnical School 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
DEPARTMENT 








No educational feature in connection with the printing 
trades has surpassed the success which has attended this 
venture. More than 1,100 graduates. 


MECHANISM AND FINGERING TAUGHT 


and so thoroughly that many experienced operators have 
taken the course after working with graduates. 

The compositor who wants to look in at the money-making end of his trade should 
send postal for booklet ‘‘ MACHINE ComposITION”’ and learn all about the course 


and what students say of it. Manipulation of THE JUNIOR LINOTYPE and 
THOMPSON TYPECASTER taught without extra charge. 


Tnland Printer Cechnical School 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 





























The Waite Die and Plate Press 


is noted for its superior quality of work, its strength 
and durability, and its low cost of operation. 





The “Waite” wiper is absolutely perfect. It has a curved 
surface and rocks while in contact with the die, and wipes with 
a motion similar to that of the hand-plate printer. The splen- 
did efficiency of the wiper accounts for the fact that the 
“Waite” gives perfect results with the use of wiping paper 
only two-thirds the weight of that required on any other Die 
Press; also for the fact that a thinner coating of ink can be 
wiped and that less wear is caused to the die or plate. 

The “‘Waite”’ is the only Die Press which will give hairline 
register at full speed. 

The ink fountain contains an automatic device which keeps 
the ink “‘alive’’ and prevents a ‘‘skin’’ from forming on the 
surface or the sediment from sinking to the bottom and ren- 
dering the ink too thin. 

Write us for further particulars. 


Sizes, 6x 10, 5x 9, 4x8, 3x5, 2x4 inch. Size, 6 x 10 inch. 











AUTO FALCON & WAITE DIE PRESS COMPANY, LTD. 


Offices and Showrooms, RAND-McNALLY BUILDING 
160 ADAMS STREET .. . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Selling Agent, S. P. PALMER, 346 Broadway, New York Factory, DOVER, N. H. 

















(SOME CORNERS OF OUR CHICAGO FACTORY ) 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
OLDEST IN THE 


2 Dae ee sas or = ne men 

The Buckie Pri . 
The Buckie Printers Roller Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. DETROIT, MICH. 
396-398 S. CLARK ST. 1804 PINE ST. 466 JACKSON ST. 172 GRAND RIVER AV. 
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Woronoco Damask 


One’s mental attitude in handling a 
sheet of Woronoco Damask is not 
unlike that when handling a piece 
of Irish hand-woven damask table 
linen. You instinctively know 
you are handling something choice. 


WORONOCO DAMASK shows it in both quality and surface. 
Its good quality and finely woven linen finish appeal to those 
whose tastes are highly cultivated. 


It is made in White, Buff and Blue, 48 and 56 pounds, 22 x 34, 


with envelopes to match. 


WORONOCO PAPER COMPANY 
WORONOCO, MASS., U.S. A. 





If an employer, and you want that bright-eyed appren- 
tice or journeyman to remember you as a good and 
kindly spirit that entered his life and helped make a 
man of him, present him with a scholarship in 


GelO CL Course 


The recipient will learn from it the principles 
which underlie his trade. 


He will get the study habit and the thinking habit. 


As the flash of conscious mastery comes over him 
he will do his work better, easier and with more self- 
satisfaction. 


Men of forty, fifty and sixty years of age are now 
thanking the Course for the service it has done them. 
Any one who receives it as a present will thank the 
donor all his days. 


It costs $23, which isn’t much to expend in help- 
ing to make a man to be proud of out of a boy you like. 


_ Helpsome printer to be a better printer by giving 
him the Course. No other Christmas present can 
compare with it. 


For further information about the Course, drop a 
postal to 


THE I. 'T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold for less than actual cost—$23 for spot cash, or $25 in installments of $2 down and $1 a week till paid. Each 
student who finishes the Course receives a rebate or prize of $5 from the International Typographical Union, 














THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


E would be pleased to impress upon your mind the fact that the 

Huber-Hodgman is the smoothest running and requires less power to 

operate than any two-revolution press built. It is built very rigid, 
does not vibrate. The reversing block does not cut the shoe, but keeps it 
smooth, and does away with the noise. 

We call your especial attention to the Pony de /uxe. This press has four 
rollers, combination delivery. Has no shoes or heavy rock hangers, and has 
speed to the limit of the feeder. It can not be raised off its bearers by the form. 
Will not gutter. It is the most perfect printing machine made. Has automatic 
springs, self-adjusting to any speed, and positive register. It is suitable for the 
finest three-color processwork. You only have to see it to appreciate the 
Perfect Printing Press. Are you in the market? A postal card will bring our 
representative. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
Acanr, E P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd chen nadiae 
ee ee eee Ws “tc Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 
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“This Book Ought to Bring 


T eg a le, é — Says Mr. Whitmarsh 


If the printer, advertiser, or user of paper will take the trouble 
to examine our SWAN catalogue—note the quality of the paper and 
the color work —all argument or prejudice will at once be set aside 
in favor of 


SWAN COATED BOOK 


paper. Note exact reproduction of letter from Mr. C. F. Whit- 
marsh, Advertising Manager of The Printing Art and The Printing 
Art Sample Book, dated Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 12: 


“I am very much obliged to you for sending me the sample of the Swan pam- 
phlet. I had heard about this and wanted to take a look at it. It is an excellent 
piece of work and I want to congratulate you on it. I had not heard very much 
about Swan paper in this territory and now learn that this particular stock is intended 
for the consuming trade in the West. 


“The catalogue, to my mind, is very well arranged and very well printed. Cuts 
have been selected which show the printing qualities in the single color and in two 
or more printings, and these illustrations certainly indicate that the paper is all right. 
The illustrations of the mill in the center of the book are particularly attractive 
and well printed and the illustrations of the apples opposite the introductory page I 
consider a most excellent piece of colorwork. This book ought to bring trade.” 


Send for and keep this handsome color catalogue, exemplifying various 
tests, on your desk, and if you area discriminating buyer your test will satisfy you. 


Complete stock carried in Chicago warehouse, ready for quick delivery, in case lots or more in standard 
sizes and weights. Liberal sample sheets for your inspection and trial will be cheerfully supplied. 





Let us figure with you for any quantity of paper desired. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


(Incorporated ) 
General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: Marquette Building, Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, 
Mechanicsville, N.Y. ; Williamsburg, Pa. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.’’ A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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) Proper Support Under 
! the Line of Impression 








Means less make-ready, 
less patching, less im- 
pression, better finished 
work and greater profit. 


There are other features just as 
important found only on the New 
Series High Speed Four Roller 
Two Revolution Cottrell. They 
are described in our new four- 
color booklet. WRITE FOR IT. 








Covers and Inserts of Best 
Magazines are Printed on 


COTTRELL PRESSES 


Notice the Support Under the Line of Impression 














MANUFACTURERS — 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


25 Madison Square, North Works : 279 Dearborn Street 
New York Westerly, Rhode Island Chicago 





GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 











This page is set in Keystone’s John Hancock and John Hancock Condensed. 12 Point Border No. 12006. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell OY 
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Watch these Inserts for Examples of Good Typography 
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; Here is the Famous 
;| sohn Hancock 

















42 Point John Hancock 


Humbled 


42 Point John Hancock Outline 


Numbers 


42 Point John Hancock Condensed 


Stock Market 


42 Point John Hancock Extended 


Nicks 


John Hancock and John Hancock Outline Series are made from 
6 to 72 Pt.; John Hancock Condensed from 6 to 120 Pt.; John Han- 
cock Extended from 6 to 60 Pt. Send for Complete Specimen 


Sold in Weight Fonts at Body Type prices 








NOTE: We show hereon, the New 18 Point size of 
our Holly Border made for one or two colors. Also 
made in 12 and 24 Point sizes. Send for Specimen 






Group } 


As great a benefactor | % 
to all Publishers and | § 
Printers as its proto- lA 
type was to America |; ‘ 








It has often been imitated, but X 
has never been equalled. It is ey 
near-perfection in type making s 
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Cut No. 1409 30c each color 























Keystone Type Foundry 
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We are General Selling Agents for Cottrell Printing Presses 
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LINOTYPE 


OWNERS’ PROFITS 


The Lino-Tabler System 





Has received the unqualified endorsement of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and its installa- 
tion may be ordered through any Linotype agency, 
as well as of the Chicago Lino- Tabler Company 


The Linotype Company has a well-earned reputation for con- 
serving the interests of the users of its machines, and the 
company’s endorsement of the Lino-Tabler System, given only 
after a most painstaking investigation of its merits, stamps as 
perfect the system which has revolutionized tabular composi- 
tion, and emphasizes the claim of the Chicago Lino-Tabler 
Company that its system makes straight matter of tabular matter 





Under the Lino-Tabler System any Linotype machine 
does everything mechanically possible except cast type 
—and the Lino-Tabler Company will install free your 
choice of typecasters costing $1400 or less if the System 
fails to reduce your tabular cost at least one-fourth 





Yearly royalty, $25 Brass rule, Ic and 2c a foot 


Chicago Lino-labler Company 


William C. Hollister, President Ashton:G. Stevenson, Vice-President William C. Hollister, Jr., Secretary 
128 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 





Progressive printers and trade linotypers everywhere are charging the separable-type price 
for Lino-Tabler composition. It’s JUST—even though the machine owner gains a double 
profit —for the buyer gains immeasurably in make-up, make-ready and running time. 
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CONFERENCE. 


BY A. H. MCQUILKIN. 


eFOMMERCIAL employing 

printers are now seriously 

considering how they can 

come together in a national 

or international organiza- 

tion. The chief obstacle to 

a federation of the various 

employing printers’ organ- 

izations is the difference of 

opinion on how labor shall be 

contracted with — individually or collectively. It 

is perhaps natural for an employer to consider 

that if the principle of collective bargaining were 

adopted by the commercial printers as an organi- 

zation the power thereby placed in the hands of 

the unions would leave the trade helpless before 

any exactions that organized labor might be dis- 

posed to make. This view, however, must rest on 

the supposition that organized labor is ignorant of 

economics, and of the forces that create prosperity 

in business. But organized labor is well informed 

on these matters, and so this alarm is not well 
founded. 

In support of this view, attention is directed to 
the course taken by the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association with the International Typographical 
Union. The newspapers for years were in the 
same chaotic state in their relation to employees 
as the commercial printers are to-day. Some were 
union and some were nonunion. Opportunity was 
the sole arbiter of conditions and wages, much as 
it is now in the commercial field. Uninterrupted 
service was demanded by the newspapers’ patron- 
age, and uninterrupted work, with improving 
conditions and wages, was needed by employees, 
responsible for home, wife and family. To attain 
the ends desired by both, the Newspaper Pub- 
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lishers’ Association, organized to improve their 
business interests, recognized the desirability of 
coming to some agreement with the International 
Typographical Union, organized to improve the 
business interests of compositors. The newspaper 
publishers were not of one mind on the wisdom of. 
this proposition, and many members of the typo- 
graphical union were no less coy. Only repeated 
disasters, strikes, lockouts, with all the evils that 
attend them, money loss, estrangement and bitter- 
ness of feeling, and all the corollaries of ill will — 
only these big-stick arguments induced the busi- 
nesslike publisher and the fair-minded compositor 
to take thought that they had interests in support- 
ing each other and everything to lose in fighting 
eachother. To-day’s gain was proved to be to-mor- 
row’s loss, though the fighting fever, like the gam- 
bler’s fever, never dies while there is a dollar to 
place at hazard. The policy of making a wilder- 
ness and calling it peace still holds in the minds of 
many men, but the majority in the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and in the International 
Typographical Union finally concluded that an 
agreement to settle all differences by conference 
might be a better way of carrying on the business 
of printing newspapers and earning a living. 

The conference plan took long in assuming 
definite form. Its broad principle, no suspension 
of work by strikes or lockouts, had to be carefully 
defined, and every step in building up the basis 
of understanding discussed to a conclusion. The 
arbitration or conference agreement is published 
in booklet form. Any one can be informed of its 
details. Summarized as noted above, it provides 
protection against strikes and lockouts, under the 
terms of its contract. Its strength lies in the 
inviolability of contract. 
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The National Board of Arbitration consists 
of three members of the Executive Council of 
the International Typographical Union and three 
members of the special standing committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, or 
their proxies. The board meets on the first Tues- 
day in each month at such time and place as may 
be determined by it. 

The procedure which brings its arbitrament 
into operation requires that where differences 
arise between a publisher and a local union, con- 
ciliation shall be exercised to effect an adjustment. 
If conciliation fails, recourse is had to local arbi- 
tration. If local arbitration fails to adjust the dis- 
pute to the satisfaction of either of the parties, 
then review by the National Board of Arbitration 
is granted either party through appeal, provided 
written notice to the other party is given within 
five days thereafter, and the appeal is filed with 
the national board within thirty days after the 
local decision has been rendered. 

A review being granted, the National Board 
does not take evidence, but both parties to the con- 
troversy appear before it personally or submit the 
records and briefs of the local hearing and make 
oral or written arguments in favor of their sev- 
eral contentions. 

Work is not interrupted in the office of the 
publisher or publishers party to the case, and the 
award of the board in all cases includes a deter- 
mination of the issues involved. The findings of a 
majority of the board are final and are accepted 
as such by the parties to all disputes under con- 
sideration. 

It was the privilege of the writer to attend a 
meeting of the National Board of Arbitration early 
in October of the present year. The meeting was 
held at Indianapolis. 

In a moderate sized room furnished in the 
style commonly seen in the board rooms of commer- 
cial houses, with an autumn rain falling steadily 
all day and late into the night, the Arbitration 
Board sat in deliberation. At one end of the table 
Commissioner Kellogg sat, with a pile of docu- 
ments about a foot high on his right hand, and at 
his left sat Mr. E. H. Baker, of Cleveland, and Mr. 
Bruce Haldeman, of Louisville, Kentucky. At the 
other end of the table sat Mr. James M. Lynch, 
president of the International Typographical 
Union, with Mr. Hugo Miller, second vice-presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, 
and Mr. John Hays, secretary-treasurer of the 
International Typographical Union. In these per- 
sonalities rested the assurance of industrial peace 
in the newspaper publishing business so far as it 
affected composing-rooms. 

Deputations of publishers, deputations from 
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local unions appeared before the board and pre- 
sented their arguments oral and written. Rebut- 
tal and re-rebuttal followed each other, and the 
contestants thereafter retiring, the board took up 
the consideration of the evidence presented in 
executive session. 

The breadth of views submitted in the discus- 
sions which followed, the absence of specious 
pleading, and the directness and sincerity with 
which all the questions were handled were no 
less notable than the thorough knowledge of the 
intricacies of the cases at issue possessed by the 
deliberators. In almost every instance the trouble 
on hand had all the characteristics of an empassé, 
a condition which inevitably would mean a strike 
or a lockout. In some cases decisions were arrived 
at quickly, and others were obliged to hold over 
for the rectification of some illegalities, or for 
time to teaze out the web of entanglements into 
which publishers and local unions had enmeshed 
themselves. 

The familiarity with the laws of the union and 
the immense amount of peculiar knowledge pos- 
sessed by Commissioner Kellogg were strikingly 
shown in the deliberations. The impressive fact 
forced itself home that the term arbitration as 
applied to the work of this body was in a sense a 
misnomer. Arbitration has come to mean a split- 
ting of differences, a compromise. The work of 
the board resolved itself into getting at the rights 
of each case and rendering what is just and due. 
Some of the cases indeed were decided by Com- 
missioner Kellogg and his confréres against the 
publishers without a word from the union’s side, 
and inversely President Lynch penetrated the ille- 
gality of the procedure of some unions without 
reference to the contention of the publishers. In 
points of controversy Commissioner Kellogg and 
his companions reasoned strongly and well, and 
found worthy opponents in the members of the 
executive council, whose sagacity and profound 
knowledge of the economics of newspaper publish- 
ing threw light into every intricacy involved. 

How many thousands of dollars were saved to 
the organizations, to the newspaper publishers, 
during that short day it would be difficult to esti- 
mate, but if every case brought up meant a strike— 
and even the most puerile of the contentions had 
all the color and flavor of the strike or lockout 
spirit—we may be well assured that it would take 
many years for both union and publisher to recoup 
what might thereby have been lost. 

The deliberations of that day lasted almost to 
midnight. The grind went on—adjustment fol- 
lowed adjustment. The members of one side 
would retire to give the opposition an opportunity 
to confer, and they in turn would give way to the 
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other side. The spirit of fair dealing was evident, 
and if the work was hard and wearing on body 
and brain there was surely compensation in the 
nobility and magnitude of its accomplishment. 

If we as commercial printers will dispassion- 
ately consider what takes place in a fight between 
capital and labor we must see that whichever side 
is beaten in the strife and whichever side is com- 
pelled to accept terms more or less humiliating, 
the difference that provoked the war is still there. 
It is not settled. The victor is victor in name 
only, for the dissatisfaction still smolders. The 


flame will break out again more fiercely than ever 
when changing conditions give the one side more 
strength or the other less power to resist. 


How 
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It does better as it grows older. It has undoubt- 
edly saved millions to the contracting parties. Can 
the proposed federation of commercial employing 
printers refuse to accept such substantial evi- 
dences of the value of conference as opposed to the 
waste and destruction of industrial war? We must 
realize also that, great as the benefits of confer- 
ence have been to the newspaper publishers and 
the typographical union, the opportunities that 
codperation between the commercial printers’ 
organization and the unions could develop would 
far transcend any that has inured to the news- 
paper field. Codperation and conference will 
bring about a housecleaning that is sorely needed. 
The commercial printers and the workers at case, 








GLOOMY BUSINESS 





Is like the weather. 
ing, when the sun will shine brighter by contrast. 


There is always another day com- 
To 


hasten the day, get your printed matter in shape. There 
is many a bright diamond hidden where thousands are 
searching for it. If the diamond could make its pres- 
ence known, it would get its full meed of honor. How 
about your business? Are you making it known inthe 
right way? Whether you are satisfied or not, consult 
us about your printing, for printing is the art of mak- 
ing you known and making your business move. 


FRANKLIN COMFORT, Printing Counsellor 


Aidville, Pennsylvania. 





























AN ADVERTISING SUGGESTION, 


can business prosper when the minds of the men 
supposed to sustain it are diverted to considera- 
tions of reprisal or defense against each other? 
What is usually accepted as arbitration is but a 
compromise for war— it is a splitting of differ- 
ences. But with the affairs of labor and the 
affairs of capital in the hands of men well versed 
in all the intricacies of the craft, of the conditions 
affecting the workmen, of the problems that face 
the employer, of the relations of the printing trade 
to other industries, we must assuredly have the 
means of adjusting trade differences fairly and 
justly —and so settled they are settled, to the 
profit of every interest, to the increase of wages — 
which, after all, is the historic trend of wages — 
to better prices for printing, and to the lifting of 
the printing trade to a codperative basis in the 
forefront of the world’s industries. 

The Conference Board of the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the International Typo- 
graphical Union has been in operation many years. 


machine and bench have the power to rectify the 
old-time waste and loss. Will those powers be 
placed in operation now? The change for the 
better must come some time. Delay but adds to 
the losses of the past. 





TO THE PRINTER. 


I have a lot of printing done, though I can not say how 
much —there’s circulars and dodgers in English, French 
and Dutch. I have to get the prices down on everything I 
print, for I send out a lot of stuff and use it without stint. 
My friends all know I am expert in getting out such mat- 
ter and so they come and bother me with a lot of fulsome 
chatter, and tell me that they need my aid to get such stuff 
for them, for the printers that they patronize are on the 
blink — ahem! Now, you’re a business man, you are, and 
know that all the stuff that I send out has got to be just 
figured fine enough to make it possible for me to give it all 
to you, and then we will consider just exactly what we'll 
do about that other printing that I in fact control. You'll 
allow a good commission for the jobs —this sort of toll is 
only right and just, I’m sure, and you can plainly see that 
you must make some inducement in the wad that comes 
to me. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BY ALIDA J. LAPP. 


President Taft wants to increase the postal rate on advertising matter in 
magazines. He wants to allow the reading-pages of the magazines to go 
at the 1-cent-a-pound rate, and levy an extra postage, and what is said to 
be a heavy one, too, on the advertising matter. He intends to place the 
proposition before the next Congress as one of the first matters to be con- 
sidered. 


HE last twenty years have 

brought about marvelous 

changes in the business world. 

The whole tendency has been 

; toward concentration and the 

bringing together of the pro- 

ducer and the consumer — the 

passing of the middleman. 

Fifty or sixty years ago the 

manufacturer marketed his product through the 
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lived on a different planet. The producer was 
absolutely at the mercy of the jobber. The latter 
could make him or break him. It was a helpless, 
hopeless position for the manufacturer to be in. 
The octopus had him fast and sure, and, struggle 
ever so hard, he could not free himself. 

Most of this is changed to-day, and the change 
has been brought about chiefly by talking to the 
people through what is known as the advertise- 
ment. It is the advertisement, more than any- 
thing else, that is responsible, and to which the 
credit belongs, for bringing the producer and con- 
sumer closer together. It has compelled the jobber 
to be reasonable. The wholesaler is still with us, 
but not to such a great extent does he control the 
manufacturer. He can no longer dictate to him; 
can no longer command excessive profits. Concen- 
tration, too, has played a part, and an important 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Photograph of his son, Melvin, by Benjamin Wihr, photoengraver, Chicago. 


jobber exclusively; the jobber, in turn, sold to 
the wholesaler, the wholesaler to the retailer, and 
the retailer to the consumer. The producer was 
as completely cut off from the consumer as if each 


part, in the passing of the jobber and the whole- 
saler. The Standard Oil Company, for example, 
sells almost everywhere to the retailer, and there 
are other large organizations that do the same. 
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The manufacturers and the advertisement com- 
bined have crushed out the jobber and have broken 
the grasp of the wholesaler, thus saving to the 
people the jobber’s profit, and in many cases the 
wholesaler’s profit, and in not a few cases even the 
retailer’s profit, as certain lines of goods to-day 
are being marketed direct to the people from the 
factory. A notable example of this is found in the 
shoe trade. The means of reaching the consumer 
by the manufacturer, of doing business directly 
with him, is the advertisement. It puts him in 
touch with the people everywhere. 

Advertising is the dominant, vitalizing, ener- 
gizing force in business to-day. Its ultimate and 
direct object is the control and direction of public 
opinion. The old times, when big profits and 
small business were in vogue, have passed away. 
The new times, with small profits and big busi- 
ness, have driven this antiquated theory to the 
wall, and it were well for the people if they had 
driven it to the wall hundreds of years ago. But 
this was not possible at that time, since there was 
no way in which they could reach the people. The 
printing-press alone has furnished the means; it 
is the medium through which the manufacturer 
and merchant have put themselves in communica- 
tion with the people. It was just this absence of 


communication with the people that made the old 
system with the jobber, the wholesaler and the 


retailer possible. It could never have obtained its 
grip had printing-presses, newspapers and maga- 
zines preceded it. 

The man who does not take advantage of the 
products of the printing-press—take advantage 
of all that science and thought and invention have 
evolved — can not meet the competition of the man 
who does take advantage of these. A man any- 
where, who is manufacturing or merchandising 
for the people, must talk to them about what he 
has for them — put himself in touch with them, 
make them know him and have confidence in him. 
The best-equipped establishment, whether it be 
that of the manufacturer or merchant, everything 
else being equal, will crush out the competition of 
the inferior equipment. This is a great vital fact. 
The cost of maintaining such an equipment —the 
fixed charges covering the proprietor’s living 
expenses, rents, taxes, insurance, interest, count- 
ing-room expenses, and a thousand and one other 
expenses, all these are so great and so inexorably 
certain that one must reach out and out, and 
always out to a wider market. This can be done 
best by talking to the people; it is the very bed- 
rock, the substratum, of modern business. A 
simple, straightforward talk, as a man would talk 
to his neighbor. It is the very essence of good 
advertising. 
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Now it is proposed to place so heavy a tax 
upon this means of reaching the people that its 
value will be seriously impaired. Much of the 
reading matter is far less educational and inform- 
ing than the advertisements in the same magazine. 
The advertisement does more for the people, it 
does more for the business of the country, it does 
more to increase the revenues of the postoffice by 
stimulating commercial and social correspondence 
than all the fiction that ever will be sent at a 
favored rate. Postmaster Hitchcock and Presi- 
dent Taft are on the wrong economic track. Bet- 
ter far reduce the cost of distributing advertising 
matter, for the postoffice is not designed — it was 
never designed — to be a profit-making enterprise. 
It is part of the organization of government. Like 
the army or navy, or the administration of justice 
or the development of agriculture, its efficiency 
is expensive, judged by its direct receipts and 
returns, but in its value to the country in the 
transaction of its affairs its expense is nothing. 
President Taft and Postmaster Hitchcock are like 
many men in commercial enterprises, who forget 
what advertising brings them when they have to 
pay the bills. What farmer grumbles over the 
seed that makes him a profitable crop? 














A PRINTER’S HOME. 
Residence of J. W. Farrington, journeyman printer, Tenafly, New Jersey. 


HIS LAST WORDS. 
Carpenter — “ Didn’t I tell you to notice when the glue 
boiled over? ” 
Assistant — “I did: 
Leslie’s. 


It was a quarter past ten.” — 
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Written for TH INLAND PRINTER. 
APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB. 
NO. I.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 


Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of appren- 
tices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immedi- 
ate practical value. Correspondence is invited. Specimens of 
apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address 
all communications to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 120 
Sherman street, Chicago. 

N preparing this series of 
articles, the author makes no 
claim to originality of thought 
or sentiment, except in the 
form of expressing certain 
ideas. Volumes after volumes 
have been written on histor- 
ical and practical printing, 
and the subjects have been 

covered exhaustively. The tendency of most of 
this work, however, is to soar too high for the 
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good or bad, according to each writer’s ideas or 
preferences, ignoring completely why this or that 
is preferable and why certain things should be 
avoided. Briefly, we get too much of the what 
and too little of the why. 

That which is needed at the very outset of an 
apprentice’s education is a thorough knowledge 
of the material with which he works, and prin- 
ciples. There are certain fundamental principles 
underlying every generally accepted form of good 
taste, which principles, when mastered, will act 
as a guide to those productions that are the most 
pleasing. The proper set-up of a title-page, a card 
or a letter-head is governed by principles the same 
as in painting a picture, and who would attempt 
this and expect to be successful without a knowl- 
edge of perspective, light and shade, balance, etc.? 
Therefore, the apprentice should form his designs, 
not in a reprint manner—aping the work of 
others—but by an incorporation of principles. 





CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
Photograph by Benjamin Wihr, photoengraver, Chicago. 


minds of beginners to follow; filling page after The author knows by his own experience how 
page with tables of weights, measurements and quick the apprentice is to “borrow” a design 
comparisons, or else asserting certain things to be which to him is pleasing or which has been pointed 
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out as pleasing by others. At the first chance he 
utilizes this design. The copy may be entirely 
unsuitable for such a panel arrangement or deco- 
rative effect, but that makes no difference, “the 
design is pretty.” It is, of course, desirable for 
him to study good typographical specimens, for 
these will influence his own work to a certain 
extent, but every printer should be his own 
designer. 

On account of originality of conception and 
design, users and producers of printing have set 
their seal of approval upon the works of some men. 
The apprentice naturally accepts these accepted 
patterns as being faultless and strives to imitate 
them. Analyzed, some of this work proves itself 
good and some of it proves to be bad, but without 
an adequate knowledge of principles, how can the 
apprentice intelligently make selection? Were it 
possible to produce a quality of work equal to that 
which is copied, the condition would be less diffi- 
cult, but this is an impossibility. The very fact of 
such a popularity lies in the originality with which 
the producers are peculiarly gifted, and which can 
not be wholly understood by others. In copying 


their work, something is lost, and the product is 
inferior. Therefore, why copy? Why not aim to 
understand the reasons of certain typographical 
effects being generally accepted as pleasing, then 
incorporate these in our work? By so doing, the 


work will be accomplished quicker and easier. The 
mind will awaken from a state of dormancy to 
active thought, planning and invention. 

The necessity for and advantage of principles 
have, it is hoped, been clearly explained to the 
reader. The word “ principle,” however, reaches 
far beyond this. It is used not only in connection 
with typographical display, but also in the mate- 
rial that is used. Why certain styles of type should 
be used on certain work; why certain stock and 
inks are preferable; why certain colors are pleas- 
ing; why certain material is advantageous, etc. 
A knowledge of these is absolutely essential to the 
proper education of every apprentice. 

An incident illustrating this point was recently 
brought to the author’s attention. A certain firm 
was having a booklet printed, and the stock used 
was a white antique, laid. The pressman, who, by 
the way, has had years of experience in presswork, 
tried to use an ordinary grade of black half-tone 
ink. The result was a gray, unsatisfactory color, 
and this could not be overcome by an abundance 
of ink or hard pressure. After wasting valuable 
time in experimenting, the sheet was brought to 
the instructor of the Inland Printer Technical 
School, and he immediately saw that it would 
require a dead-black ink to produce pleasing 
results. The absorbing qualities of the stock and 
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a glossy ink were the causes of all this trouble. 
Now, this pressman knew what kind and quality 
of stock and ink he was using and what was wrong 
with the job, but he could not tell why the combi- 
nation proved unsatisfactory. 

In this series of articles each subject taken up 
will be explained and illustrated, if necessary, in 
as clear, concise and simple a manner as possible, 
so the apprentice can readily understand it. 
Dates, names, places, tables, weights and for- 
mulas will be given only when they are necessary 
to an understanding of the subject. Too much 
tabulated detail would confuse the reader and 
make this department uninteresting. Only those 
subjects will be discussed which are of the most 
value during an apprenticeship. 

The first few chapters will be devoted in a gen- 
eral way to the study of type and material. A 
familiarity with the tools with which he works 
should be the first aim of every craftsman. 

Throughout the articles the history of print- 
ing will be outlined in a brief way. Not that it is 
an essential in the every-day work of an appren- 
tice, but that it will bring to his mind the succes- 
sive steps of invention which have led up to what 
is now the seventh greatest industry in the United 
States. The persistency and perseverance of the 
fathers of printing may perhaps act as a stimulant 
to many a boy who becomes easily discouraged. 
Furthermore, a study of this wonderful history 
and of old specimens will disclose many reasons 
for certain material and arrangements being used 
in the printing of to-day, and will also offer many 
good suggestions and ideas. 

The author would like to have every appren- 
tice codperate with him in this work by asking 
questions relative to the printing business and the 
allied industries. All communications will be 
answered by personal letter, and the most educa- 
tional of these, together with their answers, will 
be printed in conjunction with the articles each 
month. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be 
criticized by personal letter and reproduced, if 
interesting, giving full credit to the sender. 

Contributors to the Apprentice Printers’ Tech- 
nical Club will receive advice and suggestions if 
they will write and explain their needs and diffi- 


culties. 
(To be continued.) 





COMING ALONG IN YEARS. 


In a book published by the Tribune Association in New 
York in 1887 is this inscription: “ This book is printed 
without type, being the first product in book-form of the 
Mergenthaler machine, which wholly supersedes the use of 
movable type.”” We realize with difficulty that the Mergen- 
thaler is that old.—Atchison (Kan.) Globe. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COST system resembles a good resolution: 
not of much account unless it is lived up to 
in letter and spirit. 





THOSE printing-houses which relied on rail- 
road tariff work have had an experience with rail- 
road legislation which was unexpected and left a 
bad taste i’ the mouth. Specialization is a neces- 
sity and has its advantages, but it has its dangers. 





ALL printerdom rejoices at the rejuvenation of 
the Boston Herald. In its heyday it was a paper 
to be proud of, and the new management presages 
a return to its old prestige and glory. Boston 
without the Herald would be quite as much of an 
anomaly as Boston without lobsters or beans. 





THE INLAND PRINTER gives its greetings to 
all creatures and wishes them happiness and pros- 
perity for all their days. This is the Christmas 
spirit. It is the message which causes rejoicing 
wherever man has found an abiding-place. In the 
message of Christ is epitomized the wisdom of all 
the world for the comfort and well being of man. 
If its spirit goes out freely, the richness of its 
harvest will transcend all that we may dream of. 
Peace on earth — good will to men — is the great 
influence that reconciles and makes codperation 
among the toiling millions, capitalists and labor- 
ers, against folly, waste and strife. Apply it how 
we may, it is the only influence that makes any- 
thing we may accomplish truly worth while. 





Shabby Printing Makes Shabby Morals. 


It was recently suggested by an Oak Park 
(Ill.) Congregational pastor that the shabby print- 
ing of marriage licenses in Cook County is helping 
to increase the number of divorces. He declared 
that the “measly appearing” marriage licenses 
secured at the county building in Chicago are a 
disgrace to the community and a shock to its artis- 
tic sense. In other words, he stated that “ sloppy ” 
printing has a tendency to make “ sloppy ” morals, 
and when appearing in the nature of marriage 
licenses has a demoralizing effect on the bride and 
groom. 

If our reverend friend is correct in his conclu- 
sions, it would be a capital idea to begin a cam- 
paign of education among the buyers of printing 
with this argument as a basis. If the bad printing 
of a marriage license will have a detrimental effect 
upon bride and groom, what will ill-printed litera- 
ture do to a business and its patrons? Is it not 
just as likely to bring divorce or separation in 
business as in marriage? At least, it would have 
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a tendency to demoralize the working force of a 
business house using it. And that would be a most 
unfortunate result. 

Shabby printing is the product of shabby cus- 
tomers, and if it breeds shabby morals, it also 
brings shabby returns when used as an agency in 
business-getting. 

The printer who is turning out good work 
should not be backward in letting his customers 
know the value of its moral and material effect 
upon their respective businesses. 





Railroad Printing. 


Lacking organization, unity or even harmony, 
the printing trade is buffeted by the waves of 
adversity. The effect of the recently adopted 
railroad act furnishes a case in point. The act 
operated to withdraw a great quantity of printing 
from the market —so great that it was estimated 
four thousand employees were thrown out of 
employment. Within the affected circle it was as 
great a shock as the last panic or a general strike. 
While the trade was still prostrate, some one 
discovered that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had authority to suspend a section of the act, 
and if it did so a quantity of railroad printing 
might be released. On investigation by Chicago 
printers, it developed that the commission had 
practically decided to suspend the section in ques- 
tion, but for some reason it had not issued the 
order. Under the chairmanship of E. W. Beedle, 
vice-president of The Inland Printer Company, 
the employing printers and officials of interested 
unions determined to present the condition of the 
trade to the commission. A memorial was signed 
and forwarded to Washington, and in acknowledg- 
ing its receipt Chairman Knapp made this signifi- 
cant statement: ‘‘ Your presentation of the matter 
suggests its importance in a particular direction 
and to a particular class of wage-earners, and what 
is said in their behalf will be carefully considered 
by the commission.” The natural inference is that 
it had never occurred to the commission that its 
actions affected the printing industry in so large a 
way. . There is no occasion for surprise at that, for 
we of the industry are just learning that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can by action or inac- 
tion play havoc with us. 

Before the railroad act was adopted the trade 
should have been.apprised of its possible effects. 
Had that information been obtainable then, the 
probabilities are that thousands of dollars’ worth 
of railroad printing would have been ordered that 
is now lost to the industry. With that knowledge 
the trade would early inform the commission what 
delay meant to the craft, and the tone of Chair- 
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man Knapp’s note to Mr. Beedle is assurance that 
a deaf ear would not be turned to the representa- 
tions. 

The trade is big enough and important enough 
to keep a man at Washington to look after its 
interests. A good and comparatively expensive 
man he should be. But the burden would be a light 
one if each of the organizations were acting in 
harmony in protecting the common interests of 
all. In this particular instance, in the affected 
offices the blow was felt by every one, from owner 
to devil. Offices that did not pretend to do rail- 
road work were also affected, for owners of the 
idle plants would be compelled to enter other fields 
for work, thereby intensifying competition already 
overdone. The mutuality of interest and interde- 
pendence of one group on another is becoming 
more apparent every day. When the recognition 
takes the form of a businesslike protection of the 
common weal —then another form of wastage will 
disappear. 





Opportunities for Printers. 


An incident which is said to have occurred at 
the recent Cost Congress serves to show the great 
demand for competent managers and superinten- 
dents of printing concerns. Also, it gives an ink- 
ling of the wonderful opportunities in the printing 
trades for capable men. 

F. W. Baltes, of Portland, Oregon, in address- 
ing the convention, so strongly impressed those in 
attendance with his undoubted mastery of the 
business that Dame Rumor has it that at the con- 
clusion of his address, the president and general 
manager of one of America’s largest printing- 
plants made a voluntary offer to Mr. Baltes of a 
salary of $10,000 a year if he would accept the 
general foremanship of the concern’s job-printing 
plant. 

Of course, Mr. Baltes did not accept, as he was 
making a great success of his own business. But 
undoubtedly there were many delegates and vis- 
itors at the Congress who would have jumped at 
the offer had it come their way. Ten thousand a 
year is a handsome salary for the general fore- 
manship of a printing-plant. Yet all will admit 
that a capable man can earn it, and more. A gen- 
eral foreman or superintendent should be to the 
large commercial-printing house what a great 
editor is to the newspaper. The capable editor 
adopts policies and principles which enable him 
to gain the confidence and respect of the reading 
public. Likewise, the capable superintendent will 
establish methods which not only earn the respect 
and good will of the many employees under his 
direction: he will put into effect a business pro- 
cedure in the different departments which will 
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insure to the consumers of printing such service 
as will gain and hold their esteem. In addition, 
he will be a constant student of mechanical meth- 
ods, with a view to lessening cost and increasing 
output, giving his firm a long lead over those 
competitors who cling to antiquated ideas and 
methods of doing business. 

The field of printing is rich with opportunities 
for men who will but study its possibilities and 
make sincere efforts to master its problems. Many 
of THE INLAND PRINTER’S readers, who are now 
filling subordinate positions or conducting print- 
ing-offices with little profit, may reach the top- 
notch rung of the ladder of success if they will 
but concentrate their efforts on their own trade 


A recent dispatch in the New York Tribune 
from Washington states that “this year Mr. Taft 
will renew his recommendation that something be 
done toward adjusting the postal rates.” 

The same dispatch also states that the Presi- 
dent “is anxious that at the earliest possible date 
there shall be a reduction from 2 cents to 1 cent an 
ounce in the rate on first-class matter, but he real- 
izes this date must be postponed until Congress 
takes hold in a practical way of the problem 
involved in the transportation of second-class 
matter.” 

Here is a danger that did not confront the pub- 
lishers in their campaign of a year ago. But the 
cry of 1-cent postage for first-class mail evidently 





you will find 


Inquire where you will, you will ina 


is business-making work, because it is suited to the pur- 
pose for whichit is designed. In these days of close fig- 
uring, of quick sales and small profits, old-time methods 
will not do. Goodenough printing will not do. Printing 
is the lever that moves your goods. Its style and qualit 
are most important. ‘They are the characteristics whic 
make it effective. Weare printers. We realize that makin 
our work efficient makes more work for us. If our wie 
pays our customers, they want more of it. Weare necessarily 





students, constantly adding to our knowledgeand resources. 


When you want printing that pays, come and see us. 








SERVICE & QUALITY MODERN PRINTERS 


OLYMPUS, OHIO 








AN ADVERTISING SUGGESTION. 


education. Efficiency is what is needed. And 
efficiency is a prize that can not be won except 
through a thorough and persistent study of every 
angle of the trade, including both the business and 
mechanical ends. 





Eternal Vigilance Necessary. 


Printers and publishers throughout the coun- 
try should not make the mistake of concluding 
that the fight against a raise in postage rates on 
second-class matter has been won. No word has 
come from the White House that the President’s 
views have undergone a favorable change since 
his message of a year ago; and Mr. Taft’s term of 
office has more than two years to run. On the 
other hand, there is every indication that renewed 
efforts will be made to lay the burden of conduct- 
ing the Postoffice Department chiefly upon the 
business of magazines and periodicals. 


is to be used to brush aside the opposition to an 
increase in second-class rates. Every politician 
and public official who has suffered at the hands of 
fearless and independent magazine publishers will 
not be backward in lending his assistance to manu- 
facture sentiment adverse to the publishers. And 
the cry will be set up that the magazines are 
obstructing the way for the inauguration of the 
popular 1-cent letter. 

How well this scheme will work out depends 
entirely on the publishers. The people will not be 
led into a trap if an intelligent educational cam- 
paign is conducted before the reading public. The 
hope of receiving fair treatment at the hands of 
the national Congress lies not so much in present- 
ing facts before committees and politicians, but 
in the successful presentation of the principles 
involved before the country at large. 

If an early start is made on this plan, the 
scheme to manufacture public sentiment in favor 
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of a raise in second-class postal rates will be over- 
turned before it reaches dangerous proportions. 
Eternal vigilance is necessary to protection from 
injustice, and we urge the wisdom of united and 
prompt action on the part of printers and pub- 
lishers. 





Is Advertising Wasteful ? 

We have been expecting to hear it from “an 
authority” ever since a strong-lunged socialist 
soap-boxer arrested our attention with the asser- 
tion: “Advertising is one of the wasteful meth- 
ods in our planless society.” Replying to an aston- 
ished bystander, the speaker. said he made his 
living from advertising, all the while insisting 
that though the pay was fair—even good — his 
energies should be employed to better advantage 
for the common weal. 

We left as the fluent young disciple of Marx 
proceeded with his argument, consoling ourselves 
with the thought that he had small audiences to 
listen to such strange doctrines. The worst that 
could happen in our generation would be that 
Colonel Roosevelt might hear some such diatribe 
and adopt it as his very own, giving it mega- 
phonic circulation, as he has done with so many 
socialistic doctrines. 

Judge our surprise at finding that the commis- 
sion to investigate the cost of living appointed by 
the State of Massachusetts takes about the same 
position as the stump speaker. The commission 
is guarded in its language, but it doesn’t require 
a mind-reader to see that it looks askance at adver- 
tising asa whole. The following paragraph would 
seem to be its verdict on the subject: ‘“Com- 
petitive advertising has been vastly overdone. 
There is unquestionably a large element of waste 
involved in much of the present-day advertising. 
It is one of the many forms of waste in the dis- 
tributive process to which attention is directed in 
this report. The reduction of waste in this field 
would help to bring prices back to a lower level.” 

The doors of the commission were not closed 
to the advertising men. The editor of Printers’ 
Ink asserted that advertising was supplanting the 
more éxpensive salesmen, and in that way was 
effecting a social economy. It was also urged that 
in some instances it had been proved that the 
increased demand created by advertising had per- 
mitted economies in production, which in turn 
made possible reduction in prices, improvements 
in quality or increases in quantity. 

Taking this into account and considering that 
the staples of life are not extensively advertised, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a large 
percentage of advertising would have to be aban- 
doned ere there could be any material effect on 
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prices generally. The commission seems to have 
really accepted the view that all advertising is a 
charge against the public, and in some manner is 
really waste. We do not deny that there is much 
waste in advertising; the art is young, and is not 
yet on a scientific basis. It is quite logical for the 
socialist soap-boxer dealing in generalities and 
indulging in dreams to make the assertion that 
advertising is waste. But it is hardly becoming 
the dignity of a State commission — which should 
be an authority of the highest order —to produce 
the impression that there is so much waste in 
advertising as to make an appreciable effect on the 
cost of living. It takes ability and energy to sell 
goods, and, in our present state of industrial devel- 
opment, these things cost money. But goods must 
be distributed or production must cease, which 
means retrogression. The practical problem is: 
Does advertising with all its conceded waste dis- 
tribute products as cheaply as other methods? If 
so, it is not comparatively wasteful. If it gives 
better service, then its apparent waste is in reality 
a saving. 

Against all the deductions and reasonings of 
investigators and critics we place the popularity 
of modern advertising. Youthful as is the art, it 
has helped to swell the volume of trade immensely, 
and when properly handled is far in advance of 
older methods. Its growing popularity is due to 
the fact that it delivers the goods. It may be crude 
and wasteful, but not so much so as other means 
which have been devised — and that is enough for 
practical men. 


Our Customers and Costs. 

Canada supplies us with the last word in regard 
to costs and the discussion of costs. According to 
the Printer and Publisher, of Toronto, when the 
Canadian Press Association was seeking a place 
in which to hold a cost conference, a publisher 
strongly objected to its being held in his town be- 
cause it would antagonize local customers against 
the publisher, who is also a job-printer. Possibly 
the protestant is correct; the merchants of his 
town may be so narrow and short-sighted that 
they want their printing done for less than cost. 
If so, they should be given such a rude shock they 
would realize we are living in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and that the sharp practices of the wood- 
en-nutmeg era are passé. In our opinion a cost 
conference would serve as an awakener. The 
education of our purchasing public is a part — 
and a great part —of the cost movement. 

As though to prove the protesting publisher 
held his neighbors too cheaply, our contemporary 
prints an unsolicited letter from a company that 
purchases between ten and twenty thousand dol- 
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lars’ worth of printing a year. The writer says the 
cost meetings show “that considerable education 
is required to put the printing business on a sure 
basis.” He concedes that consumers will have to 
pay higher prices, but believes they will be more 
than compensated by the resultant improved qual- 
ity of the work and service given. If men can see 
thus clearly without special enlightenment, it leads 
us to believe that the more indifferent and obtuse 
may be made to see the light when they are rea- 
soned with, and the situation is explained to them. 

This seems to be a case where the trade should 
do what it is afraid to do —talk plainly but kindly 
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The United Typothetz stands as the preémi- 
nent employing printers’ organization. Notwith- 
standing what we are compelled to call its mis- 
takes, the Typothetz has done good work in the 
past, is now doing perhaps the best work of its 
career and is enjoying a boom in membership as a 
consequence. 

“Then, why not rally to the standard of the 
Typothetz and consummate the combination?” is 
what an outsider would ask. 

A categorical answer to that natural query 
would involve a lengthy analysis of the situation 
and a longer explanation. Probably a general 








If You Will Take Time to Sit 
Back and Look at Yourself— 


In the midst of the hurry and bustle that business brings upon 
you, it is possible that you will find there are easier ways of 
getting results than trying to do everything yourself. You are 
so rushed that you do not have time to attend to the preparation 
of that printed matter you need. At the last moment you will 
hike off to the printer and want the stuff right away. You do 
not do yourself justice, you do not do your business justice and 
you do not do the printer justice. 

Take time to consult with us about that work you are holding 
off. Put part of your load on those who are willing and com- 














petent to help you out. 


SAMUEL SMILES, Helpful Printer 


Summit, Arkansas 

















AN ADVERTISING SUGGESTION. 


to the customer. He may be amazed at what is 
told him, but he will not become angry or really 
resentful. 





The United Typothetae as an Organizer. 


Employing printers generally are awakening 
to the need of what we have consistently advo- 
cated —the need of a virile organization. That 
this feeling is here and growing stronger is amply 
demonstrated by the talk in counting-rooms and on 
the street. 

At the cost congress the subject was much 
debated in the lobbies, and referred to once on 
the rostrum with the apparent general agreement 
that the necessity for such an organization existed. 
This is not a unique situation. Indeed, it is com- 
monplace enough in the trade. Printers are prone 
to favor organization. There always have been 
associations, and one of the difficulties to-day is 
that we have a multitude of them. There is lack 
of effective organization, and that is what the 
present agitation aims to secure. 


review would disclose on the surface that a cer- 
tain pride in their respective associations is halt- 
ing a number of persons. They are not disposed 
to sink the individuality of their particular organ- 
ization in that of one for which they care but little. 
Members of Ben Franklin Clubs are probably the 
most stiff-necked in this respect, especially those 
who happen to be among the founders of that 
movement. Some of these are rather inclined to 
bitterly oppose absorption by the Typothete. 
They accuse it of stealing Franklin Club thunder 
by taking up cost accounting after the clubs had 
popularized the subject. Of course, the Typothe- 
te may reply that it was considering cost account- 
ing and kindred subjects before Ben Franklin 
Clubs were dreamed of, let alone organized. The 
new crop of cost crusaders, however, say —and 
say truly —that the enthusiasm of to-day had its 
beginning and early inspiration in the work of the 
Ben Franklin Clubs and their members. 

The smaller and younger organizations have 
had peaceful careers. Not so with the Typothete; 
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it has done some things and attempted others; so, 
like the aggressive individual, it has many ene- 
mies, and there are more who distrust or fear it. 
Organized primarily to oppose a reduction of the 
working hours to nine a day, it subsequently advo- 
cated the nine-hour day as being about right 
(which shows that it can change its views), and 
vigorously resisted the inauguration of the eight- 
hour day. This was a turning-point with the 
Typothetz. Some employers took umbrage at it 
because the officers saw fit to make a fight; others 
became resentful because they did not wage a more 
successful contest with the unions, and still others 
left its fold on account of the onerous dues imposed 
to maintain the struggle. 

We are not among those who regard any one 
of these objections as insuperable obstacles to a 
unification of the trade. This is not the time for 
looking backward. The imperative duty of the 
hour is to look forward. In that direction lies the 
land of promise; what is behind is principally use- 
ful in demonstrating what should be avoided. We 
are not even squeamish about a name. That mat- 
ters very little; the go-ahead, progressive man 
changes his views and attitudes frequently during 
his lifetime, yet his name remains. So it is not so 
much the name as the feeling and spirit behind 
the name. 

All the circumstances justify us in assuming 
that the Typothete is the pivot around which the 
present agitation will revolve. Then it is of the 
utmost importance that we should know what 
is, or shall be, the Typothete’s real attitude — 
not what it may declare in a code of principles, 
but its attitude — on important questions. And the 
most important of these questions is the labor 
issue. Inside the office, and as a strictly business 
proposition, labor bulks larger than any other sin- 
gle element; in effective associative effort, labor 
organizations are still a greater factor. We take 
it none will deny (1) that unions have come to 
stay in the printing field; (2) that competitive 
conditions in the industry are favorable to their 
growth and development; and (3) that the unions 
constitute a great force and wield power that an 
employers’ organization can by opposition make a 
destructive force or, by codperation, make a con- 
structive force for craft betterment. 

For a period following 1897 the policy of the 
Typothetz tended to codperative relationship with 
the unions. After many rebuffs, members of the 


Typothetz lent an ear to the preachings of Mr. 
Parry and others who employed labor of a low 
grade, which expected to and did receive alto- 
gether different treatment than the highly skilled 
labor of the printing-office demanded and had been 
accustomed to receive. 


This failure to recognize 
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the human element and distinguish between the 
needs of high-class labor and a lower class of labor 
was a fundamental mistake on the part of mem- 
bers of the Typothetz. This and other controlling 
conditions made the eight-hour-day struggle inev- 
itable. 

It raised the open or closed shop question to 
the pinnacle of being a principle in the eyes of 
most unionists. Before that time it was a ques- 
tion of policy. The so-called closed shop is closely 
connected with collective bargaining, which has 
the approval of many industrialists and is advo- 
cated by a great majority of sociologists. 

At this juncture it is important to know what 
position the Typothete is willing to take on these 
questions. For instance, if a firm which believes in 
collective bargaining joins the Typothete is there 
danger of its being placed in a position whereby 
it will have to repudiate that policy or withdraw 
from the organization? There should be enlight- 
enment on these and other questions relating to 
labor. Why so? Because any organization, to be 
enduring and useful, must have a foundation suffi- 
ciently broad to permit the piling on of all the 
issues that trouble. To fail to make the founda- 
tion sufficiently strong to carry the heaviest load 
—and an inevitable load—is to invite collapse 
under the first real strain. 

It is needless to say that as an ultimate we 
favor a hearty organized codperation of the ele- 
ments of labor and capital in the printing industry, 
under some such plan as is in vogue in Germany 
or is embodied in the principles of the Printers’ 
League. That may be an indulgence in the ideal- 
istic. Well, what is the man who has neither an 
imagination nor an ideal? An organization being 
merely a collection of men, it, too, should have 
lofty ideals and grand purposes. Without them, 
its accomplishments will be few and its progress 
slow and painful. 

While holding to its ideals, as becomes a jour- 
nal of the trade, THE INLAND PRINTER is neither 
obstinate nor impractical, and is in favor of a 
central organization on a broad basis — not neces- 
sarily the basis we most desire—and heartily 
offers its columns and tenders its services in the 
campaign. 





PRINTERS SHOULD DO SOLID READING. 


Reading with the object of securing knowledge, as well 
as for broadening intelligence and cultivating the mind, is 
a necessity to every printer or newspaper-maker who would 
advance and do justice to himself and his calling. Desul- 
tory skimming over news events is rather dissipating than 
improving, and, because of this very fact, the newspaper 
man needs as a counteracting influence to read books.— 
National Printer-Journalist. 
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PRINTING AS A VOCATION. 


BY C. A. HARTMAN. 


UCH has been written on the 
subject of ‘‘ Choosing a Voca- 
tion,” but this article is for 
those who, having chosen 
printing as their vocation, 
intend it for their life’s work 
and are determined to rise to 
the very top. This does not 
apply to those who use their 

work merely as a means of livelihood, as does the 
day laborer or the digger in the dirt. 

Many a young printer of to-day was compelled, 
for financial or other reasons, to quit school at the 
age of fourteen or thereabouts, apprentice himself 
to the business, and, at the end of four or five 
years was given a card as a full-fledged journey- 
man — having a working knowledge of the trade 
that will just about enable him to hold a situation, 
provided he gets one, as he is protected to an 
extent by the existing priority law. 

The very first thing that confronts this young 
man if he desires to rise to-a position of influence 
among his fellow citizens is the lack of education, 
for the chances are that during his apprenticeship 
days he concluded (if he thought of the matter at 
all) that the time spent at his trade was enough 
time for education, and his leisure moments were 
devoted to pleasure and amusement. He now 
realizes that to be successful it is absolutely neces- 
sary that his knowledge must cover a much wider 
range than the simple mechanical niceties of the 
trade. Every one respects a good workman, and 
a good printer will always command far more 
respect than a poor doctor or lawyer. 

Equipped with but the meager knowledge 
afforded by the primary schools, a man must 
decide for himself what methods he will adopt 
for self-education and intellectual improvement. 
Books and reading are necessarily his first thought, 
and then comes the question, “‘ What shall I read?” 
The public libraries are everywhere and will fur- 
nish unlimited books free. Counsel should be 
taken with experienced librarians, who, after a 
clear understanding of the applicant’s frame of 
mind, will gladly assist him in the selection of 
books. The habit of reading should be cultivated; 
it is a growth, a development, and soon becomes 
one of life’s great pleasures. 

A printer necessarily deals with every class 
of literature, including fiction, essays and belles- 
lettres. He should be conversant. with the better- 
known technical publications dealing with the 
“Art Preservative of Arts.” He is wise to read 
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one or more of the high-class monthly trade pub- 
lications for the purpose of keeping himself up to 
date on matters affecting his immediate welfare. 
It is also advisable that he take advantage of 
the technical course offered by the International 
Typographical Union. The daily newspapers offer 
a broad field of information and he should read and 
ponder over the editorials of at least two of the 
greater metropolitan dailies of opposite political 
faith, that he may be thoroughly conversant with 
the topics of the day. 

James Russell Lowell said: ‘The first lesson 
in reading well is that which teaches us to dis- 
tinguish between literature and merely printed 
matter. The choice lies wholly with ourselves.” 
There are more than three billion volumes in the 
world of literature, so it would be foolish to stuff 
one’s mind with trivial and useless fiction when 
there are so many good and useful books to be had 
for the asking. To know one good book well is 
better than to know something about a hundred or 
more good books. 

Two books that every one should know and 
have for his foundation-stone of knowledge are 
the Bible and Shakespeare, for no two works are 
more widely quoted than these, or come more into 
every-day life. Abraham Lincoln, while farming, 
lumbering, rail-splitting, teaching school, keeping 
store and surveying, spent his spare time in mas- 
tering these two great works, and the fruits of his 
labors are shown in his writings after he became 
President of the United States. His “ Gettysburg 
Address” is one shining example of simplicity of 
language correctly applied. 

A course of reading that is recommended con- 
sists of selections of one or two of the best books 
on history, travel, biography, economics and nat- 
ural science. An interesting study of English his- 
tory is found in Sir Walter Scott’s novels, begin- 
ning with “ Count Robert of Paris,” a chronicle of 
the reign of William Rufus (1090), and ending 
with “St. Ronan’s Well,” of the period of George 
III. (1800). 

In telling his own story, Robert Collyer, one of 
the greatest of American preachers, who worked 
his way up from the blacksmith’s anvil, said: “I 
read Bunyan, Crusoe and Goldsmith when I was 
a boy, morning, noon and night; these, with sto- 
ries in the Bible, were my delight.” He obtained, 
when quite young, a copy of Irving’s “ Sketch 
Book,” and of it said: “No such delight had 
touched me since the old days of Crusoe. I saw 
the Hudson and the Catskills, took poor Rip at once 
into my heart, as everybody has, pitied Ichabod 
while I laughed at him, and thought the old Dutch 
feast a most admirable thing. . . . That vast 
hunger to read never left me. . . . There has 
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been no time when I have not felt sad that there 
should have been no chance for me at a good educa- 
tion and training. I miss it every day, but such 
chances as were left lay in that everlasting hunger 
to still be reading.” 

The individual reader must determine what is 
best for himself, and in making this decision he 
should rely upon the best advice obtainable, with 
the thought uppermost in mind that the average 
opinion of educated men is pretty sure to be a cor- 
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when you began, and you find yourselves scholars 
before you are aware.” 

Reading aloud is another point to be strongly 
considered by one who seeks to educate himself. 
Reading aloud gives one poise and an increased 
vocabulary. This habit can be cultivated in the 
family circle, among friends, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association classes and literary clubs. In 
addition to the advantages mentioned above, it is 
an invaluable aid to correct pronunciation and 





A LITTLE BEAR. 


Photograph by Benjamin ‘Wihr, photoengraver, Chicago. 


rect one. It is well, however, not to sink too far 
his own individuality and tastes. One writer says 
on this subject: ‘“‘My advice would be that they 
should confine themselves to the supreme books in 
whatever literature, or, still better, choose some 
one great author and make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with him. For as all roads lead to Rome, 
so do they likewise lead away from it; and you 
will find that in order to understand perfectly and 
weigh exactly any vital piece of literature you will 
be gradually and pleasantly persuaded into excur- 
sions and explorations of which you little dreamed 


clear enunciation, which are sadly neglected in 
these days of inattention to the niceties of diction. 
This habit of reading aloud, when once acquired, 
will prove helpful to the young man should he 
enter politics, for he will have confidence enough 
in himself to get up and speak on subjects in which 
he is interested. To further cultivate this self- 
confidence, frequent attendance of and active par- 
ticipation in the discussion of questions before his 
local union are advisable. 

In conclusion the writer urges for considera- 
tion the fact that knowledge is practically free. 
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UNION INFLUENCE IN MAINTAINING PRICES. 
BY WILLIAM POWELL. 

HE Spartan mother, that cour- 
ageously told her son to “add 
but a step to your sword,” to 
make it as long as that of an 
antagonist whose blade was 


C3 
ei, ex courage now as it was in the 
¢ b UWS destructive struggles of the 
————s Spartans. Cost congresses 
are commendable in the printing business. In the 
past, every employer had his own idea of how 
much money he was making—and so had his 
banker — but the peculiar part is that the banker 
and the printer rarely agreed on the percentage, 
the latter guessing that he was safe in his business 
methods and the financier demonstrating by bank 
balances that he was not. 

What a lack of courage has the printer dis- 
played. The routine of selling printing was some- 
thing like this: A customer enters the business 
office with an idea that he desires put in mer- 
chantable printing, seeking the price that it can 
be procured at. The printer sets himself down to 
the task of furnishing a “dummy” (for which 
service he does not consider his time worth any- 
thing), puts his price in tender form and has it 
put in possession of the purchaser. After a short 
interval he is told that the price is too high — it 
was rarely otherwise —and he informs the seller 
that a competitor will print the same job for, say, 
twenty per cent less. It is now a case of “ seeing” 
the business rival or losing the work, and the timid 
printer secures the business at the discount men- 
tioned. This is but an ordinary illustration of the 
job-printing trade generally over the North Amer- 
ican continent. Does it not suggest something 
more than cost congresses — Spartan courage? 

But how about the printing trades organiza- 
tions? Have they no influence in maintaining 
prices? In the city of Toronto, Canada, which, 
by the way, possesses more compositors, press- 
men, etc., in proportion to population, than any 
other place in America, the unions were met with 
a condition similar to that described above. Pro- 
prietors would tell them that there was no hope 
for an increase in scale. This made union officials 
do some thinking. The trade was not put in its 
impoverished condition through any acts of the 
union men, who had to make their living out of 
the industry. Finally, after a few years of this 
absence of courage on the part of the proprietors, 
the unions endeavored to inject some of the lacking 
grace into the printing trades. A conference of 
employers and employees was finally arranged, 
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and a resolution submitted to this joint body by a 
representative of the typographical union that a 
scale be negotiated to take effect six months after 
date. This was seconded by a progressive em- 
ployer. The intervening six months was used to 
good advantage by the employers, with the result 
that prices were advanced and advanced. Two 
other scale propositions have been negotiated since 
the former on the six months basis. Those who 
bought printing were told months ahead that 
prices would be advanced; unions were demanding 
more wages. To-day it is no exaggeration to say 
that the prices of printing have been enhanced 
one hundred and twenty-five per cent, while scales 
have boosted fifty-five per cent. This mutual 
understanding has succeeded: in adding the step. 

Can trades unions help to secure better prof- 
its? The answer is supplied in the Canadian city. 
Courage is the one force necessary to put the 
printing trade where it should be. Cost con- 
gresses are excellent beacons to show the way. 
Why should the employer not get the same interest 
on the capital that he has invested as the banker, 
or why should he not: get a business profit on his 
raw material, whether it is labor, stock, overhead 
expenses, insurance, taxes, and everything else 
that adds to the cost of the finished product of the 
printer? Why should he not get a fair salary for 
himself, equally with others engaged in business 
enterprises? The lack of courage can be the only 
answer. Printing is as necessary to commerce as 
capital. Again I say, “Add the step!” 











A PRINTER’S HOME. 
Residence of R. P. English, journeyman printer, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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LANGUAGE WHIMS AND FALLACIES. 

OR a mere statement of per- 
sonally preferred practice in 
capitalization, more than one 
of these articles would hardly 
be needed. But the subject is 
here considered impartially, 
with intention to recognize 
fully every person’s right to 
make his own choice, even in 

many cases where it may easily be shown that the 

best and widest usage is opposed to that choice. 

As the writing is intended for readers who believe 

in any one style as well as for users of any other 

style, it must, to be most useful, avoid propa- 
gandism as far as possible, and yet some positive 
opinions must be expressed, though not too dog- 
matically. The strongest reason for adding to what 
has preceded is found in the fact that opposing 
decisions have been made, each expressed dog- 
matically, without evidence of authoritative sup- 
port, and this has not been sufficiently explained. 
No writer is qualified to dictate to the people in 
general as many rule-makers try to do, consciously 
or unconsciously, when making such a rule as this, 
from a published style-book: ‘‘ Geographic zones 
or sections of the world, when referred to specifi- 
cally as such, take the capital, as the Tropics, the 

Orient; also sections of the country, as the Pacific 

Slope, the Atlantic Seaboard, Eastern Iowa.” 

What the maker of this rule should have said for 

general circulation is that such is his preference, 

for it is not true that these words take the capital 
nearly as often as they are printed without it. 

His rule would be proper for guidance of those 

working under his immediate control, but even 

there it would constitute merely an enforcement 
of his own chosen practice. Many of the words do 
not take the capital in most people’s practice. 

It will be interesting to note some points of 
difference, as shown by persons of practically 
equal authoritative standing as to scholarship in 
general, but with the weight of special authority 
strongly agreeing in opposition to those of less 
special fitness. The special authority referred to 
is that of the dictionaries, of which the three now 
about evenly accepted are the only ones that dis- 
criminate at all carefully. These three are the 
Standard, the Century, and Webster’s New Inter- 
national. Each of them gives title-words in the 
form chosen by the editors as best for use, with a 
capital initial only where that is the preferred use, 
and with plain indication of capitalizing for par- 
ticular uses of common words. 

The Manual of Style of the University of Chi- 





cago Press, presumably controlled by the advice, 
if not the dictation, of college professors, should 
exemplify thoughtful and scholarly decision. In 
fact, the work done by the University Press is 
from the writing (or the dictation) of expert 
scholars, and it is only natural to presume that 
these scholars exercise a careful supervision of all 
that is printed for them. But, while this pre- 
sumption is justified, generally, as to the substance 
of their work, they are not usually expert proof- 
readers in matters of style as understood by print- 
ers, and seldom dwell on such details as capitaliza- 
tion. They usually, or at least often, leave these 
details to the printers, while the printers equally 
often think that such writers attend to everything 
themselves in preparing copy, and so confine them- 
selves to following copy. At least this seems a 
logical inference from the confusion that appears 
in many of our best publications. Another logical 
inference is that they do not care half so much 
about consistency of detail as many people think 
they should. 

This Manual of Style begins with rules for 
capitalization, from which we shall quote mainly 
some directions not to capitalize. It says: “ Capi- 
talize adjectives and nouns, used singly or in con- 
junction, to distinguish definite regions or parts 
of the world: Old World, Western Hemisphere, 
North Pole, Equator, the North (= Scandinavia), 
the Far East, Orient, Levant; the North, South, 
East, West (United States). But do not, as a rule, 
capitalize adjectives derived from such names, 
even if used substantively: oriental customs, the 
orientals, southern states, a southerner.” It says 
to capitalize the words “ President, Czar, Kaiser, 
Sultan, and Pope, standing alone, when referring 
to the president of the United States, the emperor 
of Russia, the emperor of Germany, the sultan of 
Turkey, and the pope at Rome.” Other rules tell 
us to capitalize Christology, but not christological ; 
Church of England, but Roman Catholic church; 
the Bible and Scripture, but biblical and scrip- 
tural; (United States) Congress and Senate (and 
presumably Assembly in similar use), but senator, 
and presumably congressman and assemblyman; 
state (one of the United States), the secretary of 
the interior, christianize, anglicize, etc. 

Here are a few capitals that are not preva- 
lently used, although they are often used. Some of 
them are prescribed in various style-books, which 
shows they are not peculiar to the one cited. It is 
only sporadically that we find in print Western 
Hemisphere, Equator, North Pole; much more 
frequent are western hemisphere, equator, and 
north pole. The dictionaries have them so, except 
that Webster’s has Western Hemisphere (why, I 
do not know). 
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Likewise, the other words, without capitals, 
are so given in various style-books, although they. 
are all capitalized in the three dictionaries, except 
that the Century provides for both uses in the case 
of Biblical, which it defines under the form bib- 
lical, with the remark that the word is often capi- 
talized. Even the American Cyclopedia, which 
seldom has capitals for anything but names of 
persons or places, has Biblical and Scriptural. 

The writer thinks he has shown very clearly 
that persons of nearly equal influence and author- 
ity decide these matters differently. After thor- 
oughly comparing the two decisions, and having 
examined many books, and having tried hard to 
find justification for the practice that he will not 
accept, for him the dictionary way is the best way. 
In his own writing, and in any work where he can 
have his own way, that way will be Oriental cus- 
toms, the Orientals, Southern States, a Southerner, 
President of the United States (or of any repub- 
lic), the Emperor of any empire, Christological, 
Senator (of any body called Senate), Congress- 
man, Assemblyman, State (one of the United 
States), the Secretary of the Interior (of War, of 
State, etc.), Christianize, Anglicize, etc. He does 


not think any one can ever find an argument that 
will convince him that this is not best, but will 
readily accept the other practice whenever any 


one does give a sufficient reason for it. 

One phase of the question of capitalizing as it 
arises in the printing-office is well worth some con- 
sideration. Shall the printers simply follow copy, 
or endeavor to secure uniformity when the copy is 
not uniform? The order to follow copy always 
means just what it says; but in some cases even 
the strictest order should not prevent an attempt 
to secure correction through courteous queries. 

An instance for example is called to notice by 
the following, from the “Magazine Style-Code,” 
by Leigh H. Irvine, who evidently asked Theodore 
L. De Vinne to explain some discrepancies in the 
Century Magazine: “The system of capitals is 
not closely followed. In a letter to the editor 
Mr. De Vinne thus explained: ‘The Century Com- 
pany has many editors, and each editor has notions 
of his own that printers are directed to follow. 
’ Even careful editors are often overruled 
by authors. It should be borne in mind 
that a printer’s business is to do what he is told.” 

In a story by William Dean Howells (himself 
formerly a typesetter), published in that maga- 
zine, one of the characters was the Recorder of a 
court. Evidently Mr. Howells (or his typewriter) 
had not taken the trouble to write the title always 
alike, for the print had an almost equal alterna- 
tion of the Recorder and the recorder, in exactly 
the same kind of use. It can not be possible that 
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any sensible man would object to having this cor- 
rected by using one form or the other every time, 
no matter how strictly he had directed the print- 
ers to follow copy. Of course the author should 
be allowed to make his own selection of the form 
to be used, but no proofreader should fail to ask 
him to make the choice. Equally of course, if the 
author then insisted on having it both ways 
(which is almost inconceivable), the proofreader 
could do nothing more, except that it would be 
wise for him to keep a circumstantial record of 
such insistence. 





PROGRESS IN CHINESE JOURNALISM. 


In the October number of World’s Work, Franklin 
Ohlinger presents a highly interesting illustrated review 
of “ The New Journalism in China,” and concludes with 
the statement that it “is bridging the chasm between Chi- 
nese and Western habits of thought,” and “ will also reveal 
China to Western minds in a way that no other agency 
could make possible.” 

The forward movement in Chinese journalism is more 
sharply accentuated editorially than physically. The equip- 
ment comes from Japan, and the presses “ are cheap cylin- 
ders manufactured after European and American patents.” 
Human power, by means of treadmills, is used in the opera- 
tion of these presses, and operatives are paid $2 a month 
in our money. The type, of course, constitutes the larger 
part of the initial outlay, as the Chinese have no alphabet, 
every idea being represented by a separate ideograph. 
This system, however, declares the writer, is not as com- 
plicated as suggested by Mark Twain’s statement .that it 
required forty years to sort a pi of Chinese type. 

Speaking of the paper used and methods of circulation, 
Mr. Ohlinger says: “The paper is usually the poorest 
quality of tissue that will hold ink; it also is manufac- 
tured in Japan. Even with this saving, the poverty of the 
people often makes original methods of circulation neces- 
sary. In some places the same editions are successively 
distributed to different sets of subscribers, boys being 
employed to gather up the papers as soon as they have been 
read and carry them to another set of readers.” 

The liberty of the Chinese press, however, has made 

wonderful strides in recent years, which is demonstrated 
by the following translation, in part, of a recent editorial 
in the Fuhkien Times: “Our Provincial Assembly is the 
forerunner of an Imperial Parliament. The people can not 
but rejoice and look hopefully into the future. 
The members should not forget that they are representa- 
tives of the people, and that whether the matter under 
deliberation has been suggested by the viceroy or by one 
of their own number, every one should express his inde- 
pendent opinion.” 





LOCATED. 


In Zanesville, Ohio, they tell of a young widow who, in 
consulting a tombstone-maker with reference to a monu- 
ment for the deceased, ended the discussion with: 

“ Now, Mr. Jones, all I want to say is, ‘To My Husband’ 
in an appropriate place.” 

“Very well, ma’am,” said the stonecutter. 

When the tombstone was put up the widow discovered, 
to her amazement, that upon it were inscribed these words: 
TO MY HUSBAND. IN AN APPROPRIATE PLACE. 

— Harper’s. 
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Written for Top INLAND PRINTER. 
SCIENTIFIC COLOR IN PRACTICAL PRINTING. 


NO. IX.— BY E. C. ANDREWS. 
FALSE AND CORRECT COLOR BALANCE. 


N discussing the Process of Color Percep- 
tion I purposely avoided the use of the 
words primary and secondary or comple- 
mentary, and Mrs. Franklin’s theory coin- 
cides perfectly with our knowledge of the 
physical character of the wave-length of 
light, in that each wave-length may be 
properly called primary. In another 

sense, however, certain colors in light produce other colors 

by mixture and in this sense are more strictly “ primary ” 
than the resultant colors. Again, the word complement is 
in such general use in describing the relation of one pig- 

ment to another and is used incorrectly so often that a 

review of Brewster’s false-color theory is almost impera- 

tive. 





Fia. 24. 


Newton and his followers claimed that there were seven 
primary or spectral colors, namely, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo and violet. But later this theory gave 
way to a theory of three primary colors. Unfortunately, 
however, the three colors selected by Sir David Brewster 
were red, yellow and blue, and owing to his scientific repu- 
tation this theory has met until recently with general 
acceptance. In 1802 when Doctor Young brought forward 
the theory outlined in the last article, but little attention 
was paid to it by the layman. Helmholtz and J. Clerk 
Maxwell repeated the experiments with better apparatus 
at their command and came to the same conclusion as 
Doctor Young. The experiments with this theory brought 
out the fact that although yellow existed in the spectrum 
as a color of definite wave-length it could also be produced 
by mixing red and green waves on the retina. Physicists 
now vary only in the selection of the exact hues. Violet- 
blue instead of violet as the third primary has the sanction 
of the best authorities. This color is represented by ultra- 
marine blue obtained from lapis-lazuli. Naturally, each of 
the three colors are interdependent on the other two, and 
when the blue tends toward violet the red must lean toward 
yellow-red. Fig. G, Plate I, July number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, shows the three primaries, red, green and ultra- 
marine blue, and the corresponding secondaries, yellow, 
blue-green and purple. The secondaries are the comple- 
mentary colors of the primaries, each being a mixture of 
two of the primaries in colored lights. Thus, yellow, as 
stated above, is a mixture of red and green, the blue-green 
a mixture of ultramarine blue, and green and the purple a 
mixture of red and ultramarine blue. 

The three primaries when mixed or are projected one on 
top of the other will produce white light, and likewise any 
pair which are complementary, such as red and blue-green, 
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green and purple, and ultramarine blue and yellow. It also 
follows that any two colors or tints which produce white by 
mixing are complementary. Complementary colors in pig- 
ments produce white or gray when mixed by rotation. 
Brewster’s red, yellow and blue theory, illustrated in 
Fig. F, Plate I, is so closely associated in a printer’s mind 
with the three-color process that the question naturally 
arises whether, after all, it may not be the correct theory, 
science to the contrary. It should be understood that paint- 
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Fig. 25. 


ers have always known that approximate representations 
of all colors could be obtained from few pigments. In fact, 
red, yellow and blue will furnish a fairly complete palette, 
although more colors are desired for brilliant effects. This 
fact furnishes the bases of the theory, but Brewster claimed 
that these three colors were the three fundamental kinds of 
light, three primary colors that would produce all hues of 
colored lights the same as in pigments. The artist may 
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mix red, yellow and blue pigments in any proportion he 
desires, but the moment he uses the words primary, sec- 
ondary or complementary he must be bound by scientific 
definitions as these terms refer to light. Brewster implied 
that the spectrum itself was formed by the overlapping of 
sets of red, yellow and blue waves, and furthermore that 
no other waves were present. 

In the subjects of “ light ” and “ spectra ” we have seen 
that, objectively, color does not exist, and light consists of 
mechanical movements only. We have seen that the wave- 
lengths of the spectrum run from the extreme red, .76 
microns, to the extreme violet, .38 microns, a gradually 
decreasing scale with each color represented by its dis- 
tinctive wave-length. But according to Brewster, green 
was formed by the overlapping of yellow and blue, which 
we know is not the case. It is a simple matter to test this 
experimentally by rotation, using Maxwell’s disks. Fig. 24 
shows two circular disks, with radial slits so that they may 
be fitted together in such a manner as to obtain various 
proportions of yellow and blue. Fig. 25 shows the rotating 
apparatus with the two disks fitted so as to obtain the 
proper proportion of each color to produce the resultant 
neutral gray. If too large a proportion of the yellow is 
exposed, the gray is yellowish. If too much blue, it is red- 
dish; but in no proportion will there be a suggestion of 
green. The inner circles are black and white disks so com- 
bined that by rotation the resultant gray matches the gray 
produced by the yellow and blue on the outer disks. Brew- 
ster’s theory falls at once, while the Young-Helmholtz and 
the later theories are sustained. 

The next question which arises in the light of the experi- 
ment just made is, why do yellow and blue pigments when 
mixed together on the palette or slab produce green? In 
the first place the colors of pigments arise from absorp- 
tion of light, and their distinctive color is due to the rays 
which they do not absorb. A yellow absorbs all of the wave- 
lengths of white light except yellow, this it gives out; a 
blue absorbs all except blue. When yellow and blue pig- 
ments are mixed together the mixture presents an inter- 
mingling of yellow and blue particles, and from these a 
small amount of yellow and blue light reaches the eye, but 
most of the light reflected from the yellow particles plunges 
part way into the blue particles and vice versa, each losing 
the rays which the other can not reflect. Now, as stated 
before, no pigment reflects any single wave-length free from 
all others; and yellow, besides reflecting yellow, reflects 
some green. Also blue reflects some green as well as its 
distinctive hue. Therefore, the only colored light which 
both pigments are capable of reflecting and which escapes 
absorption is green and 7t gives the mixture its color. In 
the light of this explanation we should expect a dull green, 
and as a matter of fact greens formed by mixing yellows 
and blues are always low in chroma. 

The harm of Brewster’s theory does not end with the 
selection of red, yellow and blue as primary colors, since it 
follows the secondaries are incorrect also. The secondaries 
are formed as follows: 


Orange = yellow + red. 
Green = yellow + blue. 
Purple = red + blue. 


Placing the three primaries with the intermediate seconda- 
ries around a circle in the following order: red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and purple, it is stated that opposite 
hues are complementary. 

Red becomes the complement of green. 

Yellow becomes the complement of purple. 

Blue becomes the complement of orange. 
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Each of these statements is wrong when tested by rota- 
tion, as no two opposite colors unite to form a neutral gray 
or white. Besides, such an arrangement when tested gives 
a great excess of orange, showing that red and yellow 
occupy more than their proper proportion of the circle. 
The tertiaries of Brewster are colors supposed to be formed 
by the union of three primaries in proportions different to 
those required to form white. But in reality the tertiaries 
are the dulled or broken colors, corresponding to the six 
primary and secondary colors. If red—=R, yellow= Y, 
blue = B and Gr = gray, and we assume that we are deal- 
ing with pigments, the tertiaries may be represented as fol- 


RP—Red Purple 

R—Red 

YR—Yellow Red 

Y—Yellow PB—Purple Blue 

GY—Green Yellow P—Purple 
Gr—Grey 


Fie. 26. 


BG—Blue Green 
B—Blue 


Y+2R+B=R+ Gr = red-gray or russet. 
2Y+2R+B=Y+R+-+ Gr = orange-gray or buff. 
2Y+R+B=Y-+-+ Gr = yellow-gray or citrine. 
2Y+R+2B=Y+B+ Br = green-gray or sage. 
Y+R+2B=B+ Gr = blue-gray or slate. 
Y+2R+2B=R+B+4 Gr = purple-gray or plum. 


From the above analysis it is clear that a so-called ter- 
tiary color can not present more than two of its constituent 
colors to the eye; the third is always neutralized by the 
equivalent quantity of the other two. Therefore, in reality, 
tertiary hues do not exist, although they are useful in 
decoration to artists accustomed to a red, yellow and blue 
palette. 

I mentioned that besides giving the wrong complement 
the Brewster theory allows yellow and red too large a pro- 
portion of the color circle. But by dropping out orange and 
using red, yellow, green, blue and purple as the five funda- 
mental pigments (note that I do not use the word primary), 
this defect is corrected. Placing these around a circle and 
adding the intermediates, we have ten colors: RP, R, YR, 
Y, GY, G, BG, B, PB and P, as outlined in the discussion 
of “ Value” in Article III. 

This is an arrangement of pigments for the purpose of 
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obtaining given relations useful in obtaining color com- 
binations either in paints or printing-ink, and in the future 
it is to be understood that I am referring only to pigments 
and not to colored lights. This arrangement not only bal- 
ances the circle, leaving no excess of orange, but gives a 
decimal notation for charting sequence of hue. 

In Fig. 26 the ten fundamental colors are shown around 
the circle, each hue changing gradually to a more neutral 
gray as it nears the center. Opposite hues in Fig. 26 are 
complementary, thus blue-green (BG) is the complement 
of red (R), B is the complement of YR, etc. The analogous 
colors to red (according to the way the word analogous is 
used in these articles) are shown on either side of it, YR 
and RP; and the contrasting colors (here again I use the 
word in what may seem a restricted sense) are the com- 
plement of red, BG and the colors on either side of it, 
namely, G and B. 

It must be understood that if the ten colors are to pre- 
sent an even sequence of hue, when mixed by weighing like 
amounts of the adjacent colors, the five fundamental colors 
must not only be equidistant in hue, but equally strong in 
pigment coloring, equally strong in chroma. Fig. D, Plate 
I, shows the five fundamental colors in middle chroma and 
also middle value, but the printer is more familiar with the 
reds, yellows, greens, blues and purples in their greatest 
brillianey, the maxima of chroma. Chroma and the prac- 
tical relation of hue value and chroma will be taken up in 


the next article. 
(To be continued.) 





EUROPEAN STANDARDS OF TYPE HEIGHT. 


In the British Printer, Herr Hermann Smalian, of Ber- 
lin, with whom the study of type standards is a hobby, 
controverts some statements made in a lecture by a Mr. 
Wightman regarding the heights of types in use on the con- 
tinent. Mr. Wightman appears to have gotten his informa- 
tion from Mr. Th. L. De Vinne’s book, “ The Practice of 
Typography.” This reads as follows: 

“Variations in the heights of types have not been as 
marked as variations of body. British and American 
founders came to a practical agreement at the beginning 
of this century that the standard of height should be 
eleven-twelfths of an inch. In France the height of type 
has been fixed by law at ten and a half geometric lines. 
Modern French types are higher than American types; the 
two heights can not be used together. German types were 
still higher, but are now made to the French standard. 
This reform was made by H. Berthold. He had modeled 
and had constructed several standards of steel, and sent 
one gratuitously to every German typefounder. The types 
of Russia and Poland, once more than one inch in height, 
are now made to conform to the Berthold system.” 

Herr Smalian says “these particulars are altogether 
incorrect,” and that the correct European heights of types 
are as follows: 

1. Frankfort.— Nearly 68 Didot points in height. This 
was the height of the typefoundries at Frankfort a. M. 
Very old printing-offices have this height up to the present 
day. 

2. Russian.— Nearly 66% Didot points. 
only height in Russia proper. 

3. Leipsic.— Nearly 66 Didot points. This was the 
height of the typefoundries at Berlin, Leipsic, Hamburg, 
ete. It is still to be found in many old printing establish- 
ments in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, in the Russian Baltic provinces and in Russian Poland. 
In addition it is the standard of typefounders in Holland. 


This is the 
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4. Haase.— Nearly 63% Didot points. This is the height 
of the typefounder Gottlieb Haase, of Prague. It is still in 
existence in very old printing establishments in Austria- 
Hungary. 

5. Fournier.— Nearly 63 Didot points (10% lines of the 
French foot). This height was laid down in 1723 by the 
French law. This is still to-day the standard of type- 
foundries in Belgium and Austria. 

6. French.— Nearly 62%, Didot points. This is the 
height of the typefoundries in Paris. All typefoundries on 
the Continent desirous of having a uniform height of type 
now introduce this French height, that is, all typefoun- 
dries in France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Germany, Switzer- 
land, etc. In Germany ever since 1879 all new printing 
establishments have been set up on the basis of this French 
height. Ever since 1840 individual German typefoundries 
have fitted out new printing establishments with this 
height. It is evident from this that Berthold did not 
require to create this height. 

Mr. De Vinne has confounded body of type with height 
of type. Hermann Berthold’s great service to typefound- 
ing consisted in the scientific adaptation of the Didot sys- 
tem, based upon the Paris foot. In 1879 he adapted the 
same to the metric scale, and prepared about forty steel 
typometers of 300 millimeters, equal to 133 nonpareils 
(798 Didot points), and handed one to each foundry without 
charge. 

In Germany an effort was made to gradually supersede 
the old heights of types by the French height. In order 
that this might not suffer any modification, the combined 
German typefounders (in 1905) deposited with the authori- 
ties a standard of this height (62% points, equal to 23.566 
millimeters). 

The British height of type is nearly 63 Didot points. 





IMPRESSIONS. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR BLACKWELL, CHICAGO. 


When Life’s final page has been printed 
And the colors have thoroughly dried, 
When the chases of steel have been polished 
And stacked on the floor side by side, 

We shall then take a long intermission 
And the blessing of sleep we shall woo, 

Till Man’s Friend, the Master Mechanic, 
Shall give us some new work to do. 


And those who have made good impressions, 
Although in a poor, feeble way, 
Will then go up higher for lessons 
They neglected while yet in the clay; 
And the Master, aware of our weakness, 
Won’t impute to us all of the blame, 
If we failed to quite copy His imprint 
As children of one common name. 


Let us strive, then, to make good impressions, 
For these are things that survive 

In the hearts of the friends left behind us 
Like nectar obtained from the hive; 

For, when Life’s last page has been printed, 
Full many a type will not show, 

But the Master, in infinite goodness, 
Will make perfect all letters, I know. 





NO LONGER A DREAM. 

Chicago need no longer dream of the day when it is to 
become a publishing center. It is that now. It has become 
so, as I have said, as the logical result of its own wonder- 
ful development and due to its location in the throbbing 
heart of this eager, abundant midwest life, which is the 
bone and sinew of the republic.— Louis Eckstein, in Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


AN EASY WAY TO CENTER A CUT OR FORM 
ON THE STONE. 


BY GUS VOGEL. 


N empty chase lies before you on the stone, 
} and, let us say, you want to center a cut 
which you hold in your hand. A simple 
method of doing this without use of pen- 

cil or lines is to proceed as follows: 
Take a sheet of paper to represent the 
size of the stone space inside the chase. 
Lay the cut on the stone and push it into 
the upper right-hand corner, as shown in Form 1 of the first 
sheet in diagram herewith. Fold the sheet’s edge (so 
marked here), over to the point marked A, and crease the 
paper at that place, marked B in the figure. Bring the 
“A edge” of the cut over to the position of that crease and 
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the press, when the pressman comes to require such. The 
difference is that in the chase the cut or form is moved, 
and on the platen the sheet is moved. 





FIRST PRINTER A SINNER. 


The original sinner in the printing trade was Caxton. 
He balled up everything that everybody brought into his 
shop, and the proofreaders gave up the ghost in dismay. 
Prof. Lorenz Morsbach, German exchange professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, said last night at the 
Art Institute that Caxton, who was the first English 
printer, mixed up his Dutch with his English and visited a 
great linguistic catastrophe on the subsequent English- 
speaking world. Doctor Johnson thought the words Caxton 
used “ quaint” and gave them general circulation. 
Professor Morsbach thinks all writers and editors 
should get together and select some standard of spelling. 


ToP B © 

















it will be in the center of the distance left to right of the 
space, as indicated in Form 2. The dotted line C here 
stands for the true center of the whole space, measured 
across. 

Form 3 shows the cut already centered one way, with 
the new “top” marked and lettered to indicate that the 
same proceeding is to take place in respect to that side — 
fold the edge (so marked), up to the line marked A and 
crease the paper as thus held, which will give the line 
shown here as B. Push the cut (as it lies) across the sheet 
until its (lower) edge is on B, and you have centered the 
cut “both ways,” as indicated by its position in Form 4, 
where the cut stands truly centered, in relation to both top 
and sides of the space. 

Paper is easily folded (at one edge) to get these meas- 
ures, and the operation which takes so long to describe in 
words is really a very simple and rapid one, and does away 
with the more involved processes usual to the occasion. 

In addition it may be explained that this plan is equally 
useful in finding the position of a sheet on the packing of 








He believes in English as it is pronounced. In Germany, 

he said, they have no such thing as a spelling-bee, because . 
all words are spelled just as pronounced, and there is no 

chance for competitive memory. He said English is in an 

unsettled state and needs reform.— Chicago Tribune. 





A REVOLUTIONIZING LANGUAGE. 


The very latest thing in universal languages appears to 
be “ Veltlang,” a prospectus of which was issued in Wash- 
ington a few months ago. It has an alphabet of twenty 
letters, only five of which resemble those of the Latin alpha- 
bet in appearance, but with different sounds. 

As this alphabet is equally unlike the German, Russian 
and Greek alphabets, the prevalence of this language would 
necessitate the relegation to the scrapheap of every lino- 
type, typewriter and font of type in the civilized world. 
The invention of scientific languages appears to have much 
the same fascination as was formerly exerted by the squar- 
ing of the circle or the problem of perpetual motion— New 
York Tribune. 





Photograph by E. G. Hart, Minot, North Dakota. Half-tone plate by The Inland-Walton Engraving Company, Chicago. 


“BUCKSKIN BILL.” 


Cow-puncher, Indian-fighter and Government scout — one of the historic type of men that are rapidly passing away. 
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INCORRECT AND CORRECT CORRECTIONS. 


To the Editor: NEWARK, N. J., November 2, 1910. 
Page 240, dragon’s-blood item, third line, word insani- 
tary should be unsanitary. My! Howmissed youit? Page 
242, the date in “romans” last line in “ Fairy Lyrics,” is 
childishly primary — lack of application. The roman rule 
forbids the use of more than 3 (three) letters consecu- 
tively. “ MCMIX ” is correct, and, at the same time, brief. 

Ws. M. LINNETT. 


[If Mr. Linnett will consult Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary and will also read the note at the foot of the exam- 
ple on page 242 of the November issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, he may peradventure sing another song.— 
EDITOR. ] 





FROM AN OUTSIDE REFORMER. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., November 5, 1910. 

I was much interested in letter about dismissal of work- 
man in this month’s INLAND PRINTER. If a person is to be 
asked to join unions, they out to have some thing in them 
to commend them to duty-loving people, thereby causing 
Christian, and moral and progressive people to become 
interested in them and not disgusted at their unrighteous 
desires and unpractical ideals. The world depends upon 
the man or woman who seeks to aim in the right direction, 
whose hearts are in their work; who do not lay up talent 
in a napkin like the man with one talent and lose what they 
had, but in using talents they have gain other talents and 
to be more profitable to employers and business men of a 
right kind at large—not the fellows who seek worldly 
pleasure before duty, who spend earnings in saloons and 
immoral houses and then demand what they have no 
right to. 


652 Melrose. J. BootuH. 





THE MEANING OF “ASPIRATION.” 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., October 15, 1910. 

On page 914 (second column) of your September issue 
I note a statement by Mr. F. Horace Teall which I believe 
contrary to fact and should not remain unchallenged. 

He says, in speaking of wrong divisions like espec-ial 
and divis-ion, “‘ Espec- does not spell espesh, but cial does 
spell the sound shal; divis- does not spell divizh, but sion 
does spell the sound shon. In such cases the aspiration 
(adding the h) is inherent in the combinations ci, si, ti, etc., 
before another vowel.” 

The term “ aspiration ” can not be applied here, as sh 
and zh are not aspirates nor aspirated sounds, and h is, 
therefore, not inherent in ci, si, ti. Adding h to s or z does 
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not aspirate these sounds, but merely makes spelling expe- 
dients to indicate the initial sound in “ shall” and the final 
sound in “ rouge.” They are clumsy expedients, but are the 
best we have until we adopt better ones suggested by apos- 
tles of phonetic spelling. 

I showed Mr. Teall’s statement to an old friend of mine, 
a gentleman who assisted in the determining of the pro- 
nunciations indicated in the Standard Dictionary, and he 
had a good laugh over it. 

To show the meaning of “ aspirate,’ I quote from the 
Standard Dictionary: 

1. tr.—To utter with a breathing or aspiration; pro- 
nounce as if preceded by the letter h; as, to aspirate a vowel. 2. intr.— 
To employ or have the aspirate or h sound. (‘‘ Londoners . . aspirat- 
ing always where they should not and never aspirating where they should.’’) 

ASPIRATE, adj. Uttered with an aspirate o1 strong h sound, as in hitch, 
hit, ete. 

ASPIRATE, noun. 1. The letter h or the sound it represents; also any 
similar sound or breathing. 2. (Philol.) A rough mute; a sound in which 
an h or an h sound is associated with a b, d or g (bh, dh, gh), or with 
p, t, ec [k] (ph, dh, ch [kh]). 3. A symbol (‘) used in Greek to indicate 
the rough breathing; a spiritus asper. 

ASPIRATION, noun. 2. The act or effect of aspirating a letter in 
uttering it; as the aspiration of one’s vowels. 

Mr. Teall will hardly find substantiation in these defini- 
tions. S, z, sh and zh, according to the dictionary, are 
sibilants. SPIRITUS ASPER. 


ASPIRATE, verb. 





MAKING FILIPINO PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: MANILA, P. I., August 31, 1910. 

It may interest you to know that although not one of 
our hundred-odd wage-getting employees speaks English 
except in occasional and reluctant patches, the coming of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is an event to them every month. 
Some of the younger men put more effort into their work 
in order to be allowed to take the PRINTER home and study 
it over night. 

The great majority of our employees have learned all 
they know about the printing art in this office, having been 
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PHILIPPINES 


LETTER-HEAD DESIGNED AND COMPOSED BY FILIPINO BOY. 


taken in as boys with no other raiment than a shirt — no 
hat, shoes, trousers or coat, glad to get a chance to work for 
25 cents per week. -Our best bookbinder to-day came to us 
in that way six years ago. 

Now, all that these natives have learned about. the busi- 
ness they have learned from THE INLAND PRINTER — either 
by reading it themselves or by having it explained by one 
of the two American printers who have worked here spas- 
modically for about twelve months during the past eight or 
nine years, or by Mr. McGovern, who claims he knows noth- 
ing of the printing business except what he learned from 
reading the PRINTERS. 

This letter-head* was set up by one of these boys, with- 
out any hint or assistance of any kind, except being fur- 
nished the reading-matter. He draws the princely stipend 
of 80 cents per day; is the owner of two shares in the firm 


* The letter-head is shown herewith, and other specimens of work done 
by these Filipino printers are reviewed in our Specimen Department. 
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(paying for them $50 United States currency, each), and 
wears clothes like a college boy in the streets. 

The presswork (and make-ready) was done by another 
native youth who rose to 60 cents per day from the shirt- 
tail stage; owns one share of stock; wears neat clothes 
like the other and stylish silk neckties (never overdressed). 
He told us the other day he could easily afford them, as he 
had only to buy the Chinese silk and his old native mother 
did the sewing herself, thus saving him 75 cents (oro) on 
each tie. This letter-head was selected at random from a 
lot printed two months ago. There are others not so good; 
but most of the lot is better as to presswork. 

How is that for helping the Filipinos to help them- 
selves? THE EScoLtaA PRESS, INCORPORATED. 





THE PRINTING PLANT OF THE ISTHMIAN 
CANAL COMMISSION. 


To the Editor: Mount Hope, CANAL ZONE, Oct. 23. 

As the Panama canal nears completion considerable 
space is devoted to this wonderful undertaking by the daily 
press and the magazines of the whole world, relative to the 
building of the locks and dams; the great progress that is 
being made in the ditch, and various other branches of the 
work along this proposed waterway that is to Siamese the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Nothing has appeared, how- 
ever, concerning another and very important branch of the 
work here on the Isthmus; one that is as essential to the 
success of the building of the canal as the great steam- 
shovels that dig their way through the “ Cut ” — one that 
disseminates the knowledge and ideas of the engineers, and 
silently gives daily instructions to all engaged in the build- 
ing of the canal — the printing-plant of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

Assuming that the printer, pressman, bookbinder, etc., 
is as much interested as any other tradesman having mem- 
bers of their craft laboring for Uncle Sam so far away 








MAIN OFFICE. 
Printing-office of the Isthmian Canal Commission, Canal Zone. 


from home, in a country that was considered the “ pest- 
hole ” of the world five years ago, but through the untiring 
efforts of Col. W. C. Gorgas and his efficient corps of 
assistants, it ranks to-day the healthiest, cleanest and most 
sanitary spot south of the thirty-second parallel. Yellow- 
fever, smallpox and other contagious, malignant diseases 
have been entirely eliminated, not only from the Canal 
Zone, but from the Republic of Panama. While the per- 
centage of patients in the hospitals at Ancon and Colon at 
all times is considerably greater, when compared with the 
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population, than cities or counties in the United States, it 
is safe to say that five-eighths of them are there because of 
injuries received in line of duty, which are bound to occur 
in spite of all precautions on an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude. I do not want to be understood as saying that the 
percentage of persons arriving at the hospitals at all times 
from injury received in line of duty is five to three, but that 
because of the liberality of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, in granting sick leave for a period of one year with 
pay to its employees injured in line of duty and permit- 
ting them to remain in the hospitals indefinitely when so 
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injured, feeding and caring for them until they elect to 
depart, makes the percentage of such patients so great. 

It was not my intention, when inspired to write an 
article for THE INLAND PRINTER, to deal with the health 
conditions of the Isthmus or the progress of the construc- 
tion work being carried on along the route of the Canal, 
but to deal with the printing and stationery issued for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Railroad, the 
magnitude of which is hard to conceive by any one other 
than an employee of that department, as all other subjects 
have been ably handled and repeatedly published to the 
world, but it is hard to write on any subject concerning 
this great work that is being pushed with such rapidity 
without referring to the prominent part taken by the Sani- 
tary Department and the liberality of Congress in making 
it possible to accomplish the world’s greatest work. 

The printing and stationery business of the commis- 
sion comes under the Quartermaster’s Department, and is 
attached to the Depot Quartermaster, Capt. C. Nixon, 
United States Army. All of the employees reside in Colon 
or Cristobal, and go to work and return by a labor train 
which leaves Cristobal at 6:40 A.M. and 12:40 P.M. daily 
except Sunday, returning at 11:05 A.M. and 5:05 p.m. (free 
transportation). The hours of work are from 7:00 A.M. to 
5:00 p.M., with two hours for dinner, or rather breakfast, 
as they call it down here, from 11:00 to 1:00. This labor 
train also takes the employees of the dry dock and marine 
shops to and from work, these shops being located on the 
same line, about one-quarter of a mile from the Quarter- 
master’s Depot, and the printer, machinist, boilermaker, 
carpenter, draftsman and clerk mix together in the few 
cars set aside for white employees, and discuss everything 
from “ shop ” to baseball in the fifteen minutes it takes to 
run either way. The train consists of thirteen cars, five for 
whites, two of which are whites other than Americans, and 
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eight for our “ dusky brethren,” who hail principally from 
the West Indies. 

The printing-plant is located at Mount Hope, in the 
Canal Zone, about one and one-half miles from the city of 
Colon. The building is a one-story frame 195 feet long by 
60 feet wide, with a Dutch roof of corrugated iron. It is 
well lighted and ventilated by ninety windows and a sky- 
light extending the entire length of the roof. The ship- 
ping and receiving section is located in an annex attached 
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to the southwest corner of the main building, adjacent to 
the railroad, and is 26 by 60 feet. All doors and windows 
are screened with a fine copper mesh, and the Canal Com- 
mission has done everything possible to make the plant an 
‘ideal printing-office from every standpoint. There is a 
gallery extending half-way around the south end of the 
interior where stationery of all descriptions, blank-books 
and standard forms are stored. Beneath this gallery there 
are closets where such supplies as pencils, pens, erasers 
and thousands of other articles classed as stationery, 
together with various kinds of instruments used by drafts- 
men, civil engineers, physicians, etc., are kept to minimize 
their deterioration because of the dampness of the climate. 
The paper, cardboards and other material used in manu- 
factured products is stored in racks of various standard 
sizes built in the center of the south end, running parallel 
with the length of the building, and are four tiers high. The 
balance of the floor-space is taken up with the composing- 
room, pressroom, bindery, stereotype-room, rubber-stamp 
room, roller-making room, and engine-room. Having all 
the various departments on one floor and separated only 
by imaginary lines, with the exception of the stereotype 
and rubber-stamp rooms, greatly facilitates the handling 
of the work, and materially increases the output. 


THE PERSONNEL. 


I believe it can be said without fear of contradiction 
that there is not another printing-office in the world that 
can boast of as many countries being represented, as are 
represented in the Isthmian Canal Commission printing- 


plant at Mount Hope. The average number of employees 
is about seventy-five, and the following countries are 
represented: America, Austria, Antigua, Barbados, Colum- 
bia, Demarara, East India, France, Germany, Grenada, 
Jamaica, Panama, Spain, St. Lucia, Trinidad — fifteen. 
These men served their apprenticeship in their respective 
countries — every one differing from the methods employed 
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in the United States—and the burden of responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of a handful of Americans, whose 
duty it has been since the plants started, to teach them in 
the handling and operation of modern machinery and to 
employ more up-to-date methods in executing the vast 
amount of work that is turned out daily. 

Jarvis B. Moulden, formerly of the Government Print- 
ing Office, at Washington, D. C., and well known in printer- 
dom, is foreman of printing, assisted by E. T. Freel, who 
hails from Boston, Massachusetts. Stanley R. Ford, a 
Kansas “ Insurgent,” and a son of a Methodist divine of 
that State, is chief clerk, and sees to it that Uncle Sam 
pays enough for his printing and stationery. Cornelius 
Bruno, a native of Granada, who has been with the com- 
mission since its inception, has charge of the stationery. 
The bindery is in charge of Alexander Whyte, from British 
Guinea; and the pressroom is supervised by J. Malcolm 
Fox, a Jamaican. Last, but by no means least, is Mr. 
Fred P. Clark, who comes from the State of Presidents, 
and to whom, by the way, we are indebted for the photo- 
graphs accompanying this sketch, who is the chief engi- 
neer of the plant, and incidentally looks after the stereo- 
typing, plate-making, roller-making, and supervises the 
rubber-stamp making while resting, and the writer, who 
sees that they all hustle. 

The accounting and clerical force is located about the 
center of the building under the gallery. The composing- 
room, pressroom and rubber-stamp room occupy the north- 
east half of the building, and the bindery, stereotyping and 
roller-making departments the northwest half. The power 
plant, which consists of a twenty-five-horse-power gaso- 
line engine, is situated at the extreme north end of the 
building, between the stereotype and rubber-stamp rooms. 

The composing-room is equipped with the very latest 
and up-to-date type-faces, together with a Monotype 
machine capable of casting from five to thirty-six point 
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type, with a variety of modern faces. The pressroom has 
two Optimus presses, No. 5 and No. 6; one pony Whitlock 
and seventeen Chandler and Price job presses, ranging in 
size from 7 by 11 inch to 14% by 22 inch. The bindery has 
the very latest improved machinery, together with three 
modern ruling machines. In fact, every department is 
thoroughly and minutely equipped with the latest style of 
machinery. 

When it is understood that the amount of printed mat- 
ter turned out from this plant aggregates approximately 
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$105,000 annually, and the stationery and supplies about 
$40,000 annually, it will be seen that the responsibility 
devolving upon the supervisory force is monumental. 

The distribution of printed matter is about as follows: 
Isthmian Canal Commission, $80,000; Panama Railroad, 
$12,000; commissary and subsistence, $9,000; private 
parties, $2,000. By the designation “ private parties,” it is 
not to be understood that this United States Government 
plant is doing printing indiscriminately for private parties 
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and firms—far from it. It is a designation given to 
benevolent, fraternal, charitable, religious, philanthropic 
and like societies, whose membership is made up from the 
employees of the Isthmian Canal Commission or the Pan- 
ama Railroad. The question might be asked, “ How can a 
printing-office of this size and with such limited facilities 
turn out this vast amount of work?” The figures show- 
ing only a nominal surcharge above actual cost, which is to 
pay for handling, etc., because it is the aim of the commis- 
sion to furnish all material as near cost as possible with- 
out a loss to the department handling it (using all precau- 
tions against showing a profit). This is how it.is done: 
There are over two thousand standing forms, many of 
which can be changed without a great deal of labor from 
one to another. About fifty per cent of the requisitions 
for printing handled by the requisition clerks never reach 
the composing-room; they are sent direct to the imposer, 
who keeps a card-index identical with the one the clerk 
has, and by referring to it can tell immediately if the job is 
a stereotype or standing matter, and whether it is neces- 
sary to have it locked up, or whether it is already locked 
up and in the pressroom, in which event he puts his check- 
mark on it and forwards it to the pressman in charge. 
There Are standing in the chases, at all times, in the press- 
room about two hundred forms. It would be impossible to 
store away all of the forms used by the different depart- 
ments of the commission and the Panama Railroad; it 
would not only require a stupendous amount of material, 
but it would entail more floor-space than would be avail- 
able in a building the size of the present one, and yet the 
largest portion of the printing-matter is standard forms 
and books. To obviate this additional expense and to save 
time, the Monotype machine was installed, upon which all 
standard forms are being set, and only the most compli- 
cated ones are now kept standing. The others are remelted, 
and the paper spools carefully jacketed and filed away, to 
be put on the caster when it comes in again. The record 
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of these spools is also kept by the requisition clerk, who 
marks all the information on the request before forward- 
ing it through the proper channels. 

This is one printing-office where no individual need 
become exercised about keeping the presses going. There 
is never a time when there are not from twenty-five to one 
hundred jobs waiting for a press. 

Aside from the printing necessary to facilitate the 
“ digging of the ditch,” the running of the commissary and 
operating of the Panama Railroad, we find time to issue 
three newspapers: One weekly, and two monthly. The 
Canal Record, the official organ of the commission, is an 
eight-page weekly and has an edition of fourteen thou- 
sand. The Commissary Bulletin is published on the first of 
every month and contains eight pages with an edition 
of three thousand. The Canal Zone Pythian, a four-page 
monthly, is published on the twelfth of each month, and has 
an edition of one thousand copies. There are a number of 
bulletins published weekly and semiweekly, giving informa- 
tion such as additions to stock in the commissaries, changes 
of the cold storage prices, etc., which are published regu- 
larly, and the promptness with which they must be gotten 
to press rather breaks the monotony of an ordinary job 
plant and gives it an air of a “hustling daily” at times. 
While this means a little more energy, it is a diversion, and 
that is the one thing that all Americans in the Zone com- 
plain that there is too little of. 

There is carried in stock at all times a large variety 
of papers and cardboards, amounting, approximately, to 
$40,000 for manufacturing purposes, and about $20,000 
worth of stock for stationery and office supplies. This is 
necessary because of the method of purchasing, which is 
done through the Washington office by advertising, and 
necessarily cause long delays before delivery at times, but 
insures unquestionable honesty and satisfactory results. 
There is no intermediate stock. By this I mean that all 
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papers and cardboards must be either of the best rag 
quality or of the cheapest pulp variety. This climate is 
severe on paper, and an ordinary bond or ledger paper 
containing from sixty to seventy per cent rag would be too 
expensive for temporary use, and would not be of good 
enough quality for permanent records. I have seen records 
and blank-books that were manufactured in the States, 
and that are in daily use as permanent records there, go to 
pieces down here in less than six months. Therefore, it is 
necessary to have the very best grade of paper manufac- 
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tured for permanent records, and the difference in cost, in 
part, made up by the purchase of the cheapest pulp-papers 
for temporary or pencil use. There is another and impor- 
tant factor concerning the storing away of paper in this 
tropical climate that must be guarded against—the insects. 
There are more paper-destroying bugs in this country, I 
believe, than there is in existence in the rest of the world. 
Aside from the paper-worm, we have a variety of ants and 
cockroaches and spiders, who are devotedly fond of the 
ingredients of which paper is made, and what they can do 
to a nice large stack in a short time would make Uncle 
Sam’s macerating machine look like a cider-press. For 
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this reason all of the stock is handled frequently and so 
stacked as to permit the air to circulate through the stack 
at short intervals. 

For the six months ending September 30, there was 
issued for manufacturing purposes 5,133,178 sheets of 
paper and 216,879 sheets of cardboard. There was also 
2,319 rubber stamps made. The manufacture of rubber 
stamps is another means of curtailing printing, and with- 
out which the Government would be materially handi- 
capped because of conditions constantly changing and 
necessitating the printing of new and the changing of old 
stock forms. 

At some future time I will give you an article treating 
with the variety of methods employed in this climate to 
attain the same results as in the States on manufactured 
printed material, together with the characteristics and 
methods of accomplishing said results by Central and South 
American craftsmen. WILLIAM M. GARRETT. 





PROOFREADING AND MACHINE COMPOSITION. 

Some months ago we criticized those employing printers 
who were wont to treat their proofrooms as unimportant 
departments, through the employment of inferior readers, 
and, in many cases, in machine composition, through 
instruction to overlook everything but glaring errors. 

Since that time the subject has been widely discussed, 
both in this country and Great Britain, and there appears 
to be a diversity of opinion as to the cause of demoraliza- 
tion in proofreading since the introduction of typesetting 
machines. The Editor and Publisher puts a good deal of 
the blame on the machine operator. It says: 

“It is obvious that the linotype compositor should have 
a better knowledge of the English language than the hand 
typesetter. In fact, it is plain that much of the demoraliza- 
tion complained of may be blamed on the machine com- 
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positor, because a mistake by him in the first setting of 
copy is harder to correct than in the old times. It would 
seem, then, that the typographical organizations must 
establish a higher standard of intellectual equipment for 
the operation of the typesetting machines than is shown in 
the average work of operators in these days.” 

Undoubtedly the Editor and Publisher is correct when 
it states that greater “intellectual equipment” among 
operators would help’ prevent many of the errors which 
creep into print. But the kind of intellectual equipment 
needed in a printing-office must be born out of long and 
thorough training. And this is where the trouble lies. The 
young man makes the fastest operator, as a rule, but he 
lacks that knowledge which comes only through experience, 
and is bound to make more serious errors than his older 
and probably slower fellow operator. Yet because he can 
produce more he has the preference, and the older men are 
being gradually crowded into the hand-set departments. It 
is true, of course, that young men always have set type and 
naturally must begin the operation of machines, but the 
proportion of young men on linotypes is greater than in 
ad.-rooms and job-offices, and machine forces are, there- 
fore, made up, on an average, of less experienced men than 
was the case in the old hand-set days. 

This new condition has made more difficult the work of 
the proofreader. But instead of building up the proofroom 
force, from the standpoint of ability, to meet the added 
requirements, the standard actually has been lowered, and, 
in numerous cases, first-class proofreaders have lost inter- 
est in their work through instructions from the foreman 
or manager to make as few marks as possible. 

The chief cause, however, of a lower standard in the 
proofroom than formerly is the fact that in these days the 
best printers, both hand and machine, can secure greater 
remuneration for their services in their present positions, 
and will not become readers at a lower salary and with 
greater responsibilities. 

“We think the subject demands the earnest attention 
of editorial associations and all bodies interested in ele- 
vating the standards of workmanship in printing,” says the 
Editor and Publisher. We quite agree with our esteemed 
contemporary and believe that when the question is thor- 
oughly threshed out and understood, a movement will begin 
to place in charge of the different proofrooms the best 
printers available, with remuneration fitting the responsi- 
bility accepted. And when this is done, there should be no 
interference with the head proofreader’s work. He should 
be put in full control of the department, with power to hire 
and discharge his assistants, and thereby made responsible 
to the general superintendent or foreman for the class of 
work turned out by his force. With this policy firmly 
established, we believe the demeralization in proofreading, 
so often complained of, would gradually disappear and the 
profession be placed on the high ground which it formerly 
occupied. 





DYING WIT. 


A British newspaper, the Clapham Observer, comment- 
ing on our statement that humor had no part in the two 
great mortal acts of coming into the world and departing 
from it, tells a certain number of stories in limitation of 
this principle, the best of which concerns Tom Robertson 
and Artemus Ward. The playwright was endeavoring to 
persuade the dying humorist to take his medicine, and 
assuring him meantime that he would do anything for him. 
“ Would you really, Tom?” said Ward. “I would,” was 
the reply. “Then take the stuff yourself, dear fellow,” 
said Ward. — Collier’s. 
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Compiled for 'THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLAND. 


THE Central Technical School at Leeds now has evening 
classes in letterpress printing and photographic process- 
work. The 1910-11 term commenced on September 19. 

PICTURE post-cards seem to gain in popularity again in 
this country. Several firms note good business in them, 
but all say that only superior, well-printed cards find favor 
with buyers; that is, the trade in these gains at the expense 
of those deficient in quality. Which is, of course, as it 
should be. 

Mucu interest has been aroused in lithographic circles 
by the discovery of a good quality of lithographic stone in 
Somersetshire. The only fault so far found in it is its 
color, of a gray or bluish tinge, which is a hindrance for 
much of the work. The price of this stone is about one- 
half that of the imported. 

THE London County Council’s printing classes at the 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, in Peckham road, 
S. E., offer very thorough training, covering the practical, 
theoretical and scholastic sides, together with drawing. 
Classes for apprentices are held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons, from 4:45 to 7:15, and evening classes on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, from 7:30 to 9:30. 


Sir WILLIAM AGNEW, one of the proprietors of Punch, 
died on October 31, at the age of eighty-five. He was 
chairman of the publishing house of Bradbury, Agnew & 
Co., London, and was made a baronet by Queen Victoria in 
1895. For many years he was at the head of the firm of 
Thomas Agnew & Sons, publishers and art dealers, at Man- 
chester. In public life he was active in forwarding reform 
measures. 

THE Manchester University, beginning with October 4, 
has instituted classes and lectures for journalistic students. 
The ordinary courses include English History, Irish His- 
tory, Economic History of England, Political Economy, 
Organization of Industry and Commerce, Political Science, 
English Composition, History of the English Language, 
and General English Literature. The hours during which 
the classes and lectures will be held have been fixed so as to 
meet as far as possible the convenience of journalists. 


THE Aldenham Institute, in Pancras road, London, 
N. W., has two whole-afternoon classes in letterpress print- 
ing, on Thursdays and Fridays, from 2:30 to 6:30. A 
thoroughly practical course in bread-and-butter printing 
is given, but the theoretical and scholastic side is not 
neglected. There are also evening classes on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, from 7:30 to 10; also part-after- 
noon classes on Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays, from 
5:30 to 7:30. A class in arithmetic, spelling, punctuation 
and drawing meets on Thursday evenings at 7:30. 

Atv a recent auction at Sotheby’s, in London, an exceed- 
ingly rare old plate print, from the store of a deceased 
private collector, was put on sale. It is a pattern sheet 
showing twenty-four letters of an original alphabet from 
a Dutch source and six ornamented capitals. The letter A 
has within it the year number 1464. So far as known, this 
is the first time such a print has been offered at auction. 
Moreover, there are but three known examples of this par- 
ticular sheet. One of these is at Basle, and another in the 
British Museum. The one at Basle also carries the date of 
1464, but on the one in the British Museum the letter A is 
defaced and no date appears. An example of the same 
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plate now at Dresden is supposed to be a facsimile copy. 
The rarity of the copy just auctioned is vouched for by 
Quaritch, the antiquary, who valued it at £1,520 ($7,395). 


It has been decided by the National Printing and Kin- 
dred Trades Federation that a voting paper be issued to 
every member of the printing and kindred trades organiza- 
tions of England, asking them whether they are prepared 
to strike to enforce a demand for a fifty-hour week begin- 
ning with January 1, 1911, and a forty-eight-hour week 
beginning with January 1, 1912. So far all conferences 
between the representatives of the employers and employ- 
ees on the forty-eight-hour question have been abortive, the 
master printers vehemently declaring their inability to meet 
their employees’ demands. 


A WRITER on the subject of standard quantities and 
sizes of paper, in advocating its sale by the thousand sheets, 
proposes the word “ thouseet”’ (abbreviated “ tht”) —a 
“thouseet ” to contain two reams of five hundred sheets 
each. He would abolish the “ quire.” Another proposal is 
to have a decimal standard for comparing paper areas, and 
the word “ceninch” (abbreviated “cnh’”’) is offered to 
express an area of one hundred square inches. The sug- 
gester says: “A ceninch sheet does not exist, but multiples 
of it do; thus, demy is 4 enh., royal, 5 enh. and double 
crown 6 cnh. Sizes that are not even multiples in area 
may be more quickly reckoned in this way than by any 
other method in present use.” 

THAT in some cases it takes an act of Parliament to 
change punctuation may interest proofreaders, and also 
those compositors who are eternally swearing at the read- 
ers’ positioning of commas. It appears that since 1894 the 
punctuation of the “ Lord’s Prayer” in the prayer-book of 
the English Church has been: “ Thy will be done, on earth 
as it is done in Heaven.” Before that date the comma was 
placed after “earth.” Question as to the propriety of this 
has been raised by Lord Hugh Cecil, to whom Mr. Churchill 
replies that the printers presumably followed the Greek, 
but “ personally I am in full agreement with the noble lord 
on this point, and I am glad that we have found a common 
ground to stand on, though it be only the breadth of a 
comma.” He adds that he has no power to alter the punc- 
tuation, which would require: (1) King’s letters to con- 
vocation, (2) recommendation by convocation, and (3) an 
act of Parliament. 

GERMANY. 


THE Neueste Nachrichten, of Leipsic, has now added a 
sixty-four-page Koenig & Bauer rotary to its plant, using 
for power two 25-horse-power electric motors. 

THE Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen-Fabrik, of Berlin, 
now builds a Linotype machine with three magazines, one 
above the other. Sixteen-point faces may be cast upon it. 

THE firm of Hausz, Sparbert & Michaelis, power-press 
manufacturers, at Coswig, in Saxony, has been changed 
into a corporation, with a capital of 1,000,000 marks 
($238,000). 

THE Volkszeitung, of Cologne, announces in a recent 
issue that, during the last ten years, it has rejected 
$25,000 worth of advertising because of its doubtful or dis- 
reputable character. 

THE desire to see his name in print as a poet got a gen- 
tleman in Magdeburg into trouble. He found a poem in 
some journal and copied it, altering its wording in some 
unimportant details, and sent it to a local paper. But the 
editor happened to remember seeing it before and declined 
to print it. The would-be poet was brought before the 
local court, which sentenced him to six weeks’ imprison- 
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ment for attempting to obtain an honorarium under false 
pretenses. His appeal to a higher court was thrown out. 


ON October 21 the Canstein Bibelanstalt (Bible House), 
at Halle, a. S., reached the two hundredth anniversary of 
its establishment. During these two centuries it has pub- 
lished and distributed over seven million copies of the 
Scriptures. 


ACCORDING to governmental statistics, the German 
manufacturers of playing-cards (twenty-two in number) 
in 1909 produced 6,820,738 packs of thirty-six or less cards 
and 1,218,762 packs of more than thirty-six cards — a total 
of 8,039,500 packs. 


THE Fremdenblatt, of Hamburg, has acquired a license 
from the owners of the Mertens process of printing illus- 
trations on newspaper, and is the first journal in North 
Germany to adopt the new method. The outfit for its office 
is expected to be ready by the end of the year. 


THE Industrial Arts School at Frankfort a. M., upon 
the completion of additional buildings now under way, will 
add a graphic section to its curriculum and have classes in 
typography, lithography, illustrations, etc. The necessary 
classroom space will probably be ready next March. 


THE publishing house of John Henry Schwerin, at Ber- 
lin, on the' occasion of attaining its twenty-fifth year, has 
established two endowments of $125,000 each, one to assist 
unemployed and indigent bookstore workpeople and the 
other to give pensions to its superannuated employees. 


GERMANY still holds the record as regards the use of 
post-cards. Statistics just issued for last year show that 
the number of post-cards sent through the post was nearly 
one and one-half billions, of which the majority were pic- 
ture-cards. During the year 1,445 million single and 16 
million double (reply) cards were delivered by the Post- 
office Department. 


THERE is in Berlin a society of posterphiles (Verein der 
Plakatfreunde), organized four years ago and now having 
about one hundred and fifty members. In addition to 
poster-lovers and collectors, the membership comprises 
graphic artists, proprietors of art concerns and printing- 
offices, as well as owners of large industrial establishments. 
It issues a periodical for its membership, devoted to poster 
art, news and dissertations. 


THE German Postoffice Department will print postage- 
stamps on private matter, such as post-cards, envelopes, 
card-letters, newspaper wrappers, etc., making a charge, in 
addition to the face value of the stamps, of 3 marks (72 
cents) per one thousand impressions or any fraction 
thereof. This rate is reduced to 2 marks (24 cents) for 
every thousand after ten thousand. The stamps must, 
however, be of one denomination. 


THE local association of master printers at Dresden 
recently presented the city library with a column of French 
limestone, surmounted by a head of Gutenberg in life size. 
Judging by the illustrations of it, it is an exceptionally fine 
piece of sculpture, of which the donor as well as the artist 
may well be proud. It was executed by Ernst Paul, of 
Dresden, a sculptor of repute. It will be placed in the 
library’s reading-room in the new city hall. 


THE new proprietors of a printing-office at Fiissen, in 
Bavaria, sent out circulars in which they described their 
establishment as an “ art printing-office.” A business rival 
in the same town, noting that their output was of a very 
ordinary character, criticized it, whereupon a suit for libel 
followed at the instance of the “art printers.” At the 
hearing in court a number of trade experts were called in 
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to testify as to the quality of the product criticized. Their 
opinion bore out the rival’s view and the plaintiffs lost 
their case. 

As AN example of the foolish things authors will some- 
times write, a contemporary cites this from a recent Ger- 
man novel: “In the house standing in the courtyard was 
a printing-office, because of which the air confined in the 
narrow space between it and the surrounding houses 
smelled of lead.” 


A JOURNAL published at Duisburg for some years 
printed above its heading the line, “ More paying sub- 
scribers than those of all the other Duisburg papers com- 
bined.” A rival journal attacked the truth of this claim 
and gave warning that it should be discontinued. The 
warning not being heeded, the publisher was haled into 
court, where he was cautioned and put under the threat 
of a fine of 100 marks for each further printing of the 
untruthful statement, either in his paper, his stationery or 
his advertisements. 

In the October number of the Bibelblatt, issued by the 
Prussian Bible Society at Berlin, a very interesting account 
is given of the various offices which have been entrusted 
with the printing of Bibles. Foremost in interest stands 
the Stern office at Liineburg, which between 1614 and 1785 
printed numerous editions in sixteen different sizes, among 
them one in pearl type in 1654. It is also noted that during 
Martin Luther’s day, that is up to 1546, his German trans- 
lation of the Scriptures was issued in eighty-six authorized 
(Wittenberg) editions and 253 reprint editions. 


FRANCE. 


THE oldest master printer of Marseilles and also its 
mayor at the time of his death, which occurred on August 
2 last, was M. Allards, who had attained the age of seventy- 
seven years. 

HIGH praise is merited by a historic and archeologic 
album, issued by the Protat printing-office, dealing with 
the great abbey at Cluny, which, on September 10 to 13, 
celebrated the one thousandth anniversary of its founda- 
tion, the date of that event being September 11, 910. 

BEGINNING with Sunday, October 23, the classes in 
modern typography, presswork, setting music and matter 
in foreign languages, under the auspices of the Philotechnic 
Association, at Paris, meet every Sunday morning at 9:30, 
at the Montparnasse branch, 80 boulevard Montparnasse. 
Scholars have the privilege of attending two classes, which- 
ever they may prefer. 

RECENT statistics show that only 18,000,000 post-cards 
passed through the mails in France in 1909, whereas Eng- 
land has a record of 833,000,000. This is accounted for by 


, the fact that a letter may be sent as cheaply through the 


post in France as a post-card. No doubt the reduction of 
letter postage in the United States to 1 cent would kill off 
the use of post-cards in its domain. 

THE ultra-Chauvinistic and reactionary journals have 
been filled with complaints because the government has 
entrusted the publication of a work on “ les origines diplo- 
matiques de la guerre de 1870” (the diplomatic causes of 
the war of 1879) to a Parisian bookdealer who is a native 
of Saxony, but who two years ago was made a naturalized 
citizen of France. The government explains that the work 
was submitted for tenders and that this publisher (whose 
name is Fischer) received the contract because his bids 
were the most satisfactory. But this does not seem to 
satisfy the Chauvinists, who dream every night of a pos- 
sible overturning of the republic on the morrow and whom 
past events appear to have taught nothing. 
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AUSTRIA. 


It is stated that American printing-machinery manu- 
facturers have been making large sales in this country, at 
remarkably low prices. 

A NEW wage-scale for bookbinders has just been agreed 
upon by the bindery firms and their employees at Vienna. 
Some details of it may be interesting. The regular work- 
ing day consists of nine hours, shortened to eight hours on 
Saturdays and to seven hours on the days before Easter, 
Pentecost, Christmas and New Year’s Days, there being no 
docking of wage for the shortening. No intermediate 
lunching time other than the noon hour is permitted, nor 
may employees send out for or go out to bring in lunches, 
though they may eat on the premises what they have 
brought with them from home. The minimum wage for 
men is 18 crowns (reckon the crown at 20% cents) per 
week during the first year after ending apprenticeship; 
22 crowns during the second year, and beginning with the 
third year 25 crowns —for well qualified men 27 crowns, 
and for those capable of trimming, marbling, gilding or 
other high-class work, 29 crowns per week; for rulers, 
18 crowns during the first year to 30 crowns the third year; 
at the cylindrical ruling machine, 34 crowns; each added 
machine, 3 crowns additional. For women: learners begin- 
ning at 7 crowns per week; on reaching the second year, 
13 crowns; on reaching the third year, if capable of 
folding, pasting, gathering, handsewing, applying gold or 
feeding ruling machines, 14 crowns; after the third year, 
15 crowns; those capable at wire-stitching, stapling and 
other machines, and at paging, bronzing, stamping and the 
sewing of account-books, 18 crowns per week. Overtime 
for two hours is twenty per cent higher; after two hours, 
thirty per cent higher. An extra 30 hellers (6 cents) is 
given if working after 9 P.M., presumably for “ sperr- 
geld” (to tip the janitor or doorkeeper to unlock the 
outer door to give admission to one’s flat or apartment). 
No deduction is made in the weekly wage for holidays, 
the regular ones being New Year’s Day, Easter Monday, 
May 1, Pentecost Monday, December 25 and 26, and such 
other holidays as the employer may voluntarily add. All 
other customary holidays are also paid for, but the em- 
ployer has the right to require that on four days of each 
week in which such holidays occur the daily term of work 
be increased one-half hour. Time of giving notice to end 
service is two weeks. The new tariff is to be in force 
four years. 

SWITZERLAND. 


THE first volume of the general tariff of the Swiss rail- 
ways has just been issued. It is a volume of 1,400 folio 
pages of rates and 100 pages of text in German and French. 
The work was set on the Monotype, in the office of Ramm 
& Seemann, at Leipsic. This first volume required 18,500 
kilograms (40,700 pounds) of metal. As the complete 
tariff will be in two volumes, about 80,000 pounds of metal 
will be used. The type is a ten-point face cast on a twelve- 
point body, which, it is estimated, avoids the use of nearly 
three million pieces of leading material. 


RUSSIA. 


THE Industrial Trade School at Riga has opened classes 
for printers’ apprentices. The teaching consists of lec- 
tures, sketching and composition, which is imparted by two 
craftsmen and an artist painter. 

RECENT statistics indicate that there were produced 
during last year 26,638 new book editions, being an increase 
over 1908 of 2,783. These amounted to 101,466,908 copies, 
with a sale value of 30,000,000 rubles ($15,300,000). Rus- 
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sian publishers cater to two classes of people. Country 
folk prefer Slav stories, tales founded on folklore, which 
tell them of real Russian life, while town folk prefer trans- 
lations of foreign works, and stories of the “ Sherlock 
Holmes” type. Religious literature has the second place. 
The number of reviews and newspapers has also largely 
increased. Of the 2,173 papers and magazines, 1,643 are 
printed in Russian, 218 in Polish and 69 in German. Pub- 
lications in French come lowest in the list. 


SPAIN. 


AFTER much solicitation, the minister of public instruc- 
tion of Spain has appropriated 750 pesetas ($145) as a 
subvention to the Printing Arts Association, to assist in 
maintaining a school for apprentices, started and con- 
ducted by this organization. The sum is small indeed, but 
in view of the many demands upon the meager budget of 
the Spanish Department of Instruction those interested in 
the school feel satisfied. 


THE manufacture of playing-cards is a Spanish spe- 
cialty. This industry, like the manufacture of paper, is 
well represented at Barcelona, where there are six con- 
cerns producing playing-cards. An excise tax of about 
5% cents is laid upon each pack by the government, and 
to avoid evasion of the law the manufacturers must send 
one card out of every pack to Madrid, where it is stamped. 
This tax is remitted in case cards are exported. Exports 
are mainly to South America and former colonies of Spain. 
The customary Spanish deck of cards has but forty-eight 
cards. 

HOLLAND. 


THE Eighth Congress of the International Union of 
Lithographers, attended by delegates from Austrian, Bel- 
gian, Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, Hungarian, 
Italian, Norwegian, Swedish and Swiss organizations, was 
held at Amsterdam, on September 26 to 28. Because of the 
expense, delegates from America and Finland were absent. 
Altogether there were present nineteen delegates, repre- 
senting 32,472 union members. Since the last congress, in 
1907, the lithographers of America and Finland, the music 
printers of London and the photographers of Austria have 
joined this international body. The full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the congress is not yet at hand. The next one 
will be held in Vienna in 1918. The traveling-cards of this 
organization are printed for convenience in six languages. 
The office of the international secretary is at Berlin. 


BELGIUM. 


AT the opening of the current session of the Brussels 
typographic classes it was very gratifying to note the 
enrollment of one hundred and twenty pupils. 





O, PIFFLE— PIFFLE— PIFFLE! 


[From “ The Woman Speed Demon,” in the Popular. Jack 
London literary style.] 

“His head, limply dropping. He was heavy — 
heavy. She’s slackened her speed a little slower 
—slower—slower. Forward, forward the car rolled, 
slowly, very slowly. .. She could see both men. 
- Her courage failed —failed. Her hands took a 
fresh grip on the wheel and her foot pressed. . They 
were running away —from her—from her! Yes, from 
her. They were gone and she was glad —very glad. For 
she was only a girl, . . and now that her work was 
over, she was tired — tired — tired.” — Line-o’-Type, Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter 
or postal card. 


Ad.-Setting Contest No. 30. 
You may have overlooked THE INLAND PRINTER’S Ad.- 
setting Contest No. 30, announced in the November issue. 
If you did notice it and have not yet entered, this is to 
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out. Each contestant receives a complete set of the ads. 
submitted, and there are usually in the neighborhood of one 
hundred different arrangements of the same copy. A study 
of these many styles of display is well worth the effort of 
setting the ad. (none but actual contestants can secure the 
sets), to say nothing of the honor of being judged one of 
the winners and having your ad. reproduced. Look up your 
November INLAND PRINTER and read the rules and condi- 
tions of Contest No. 30, on page 249. The copy for the ad. 
is given in that number also. Try for first place —in any 
event you will receive a complete set of all the ads. sub- 
mitted. 


How They Set Ads. in Denmark. 

Among the ads. received this month is an excellent 
assortment, set and submitted by A. M. Landgren, of Carl 
Aller’s Establishment, Kbh.-Valby, Kjobenhavn, Denmark. 
Several of these are reproduced, as they show unusual 
arrangements, and striking effects are secured with the use 
of but very little extra time and material. One of the most 
striking ads., set with the least extra effort, is that show- 
ing the rays from a star. It was only necessary to indent 
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SAMPLES OF ADS. FROM DENMARK. 


remind you that you still have time to send in your speci- 
mens, as the contest does not close until December 15. 
These contests in ad.-composition have been regularly con- 
ducted for twelve years and have proved of great benefit to 
those who have participated. Some of those who took an 
active part in the first contests have long since laid down 
the stick and rule and are now foremen or superintendents, 
while still others are holding positions in the front office 
or are proprietors of their own plants. The problems of 
ad.-display are changing from year to year and in these 
contests the very best and latest arrangements are brought 


) 
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each succeeding line an extra en quad on the left, and make 
each two ems longer on the right, to produce this result. 
A solid black star, or even one in simple outline, would 
have been more effective. Another ad. which would be sure 
to attract attention is the one with the heavy black rules. 
This, however, requires much special mitering unless an 
office is equipped with an unusual variety of labor-saving 
rule. A target similar to the one in the “Ni bommar 
icke ” ad. could be easily made out of four round-corner 
pieces. The Nordisk Boktryckarekonst ads. are set in a 
variety of attractive arrangements which will appeal to 
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studious compositors. They should notice what excellent 
use of white space Mr. Landgren makes in all of his work. 


Illinois Editors Favor New Law. 

At a recent meeting of the Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Association, held at Decatur, a resolution was adopted 
calling for the enactment of a law in Illinois similar to that 
in effect in New York, providing penalties for those who 
wilfully give misinformation to newspapers. John H. Har- 
rison, of the Danville Commercial-News, who presented the 
question, was directed by the association to bring the mat- 
ter before the next legislature, and provision was made for 
a called meeting of the newspaper men at Springfield dur- 
ing the session to push the bill. 


Socialist Daily for London. 

An evening 1-cent newspaper, in the interest of the 
Socialist cause, will be started at London, England, by Kier 
Hardie, according to late dispatches. The following state- 
ment concerning the proposed daily has been made by Mr. 
Hardie: “It will be a 1-cent paper, in the main political. 
That is, it won’t enter into competition with the ordinary 
evening press in regard to murder trials and divorce cases. 
There will be no betting news. We shall have correspond- 
ents in every country and arrange to present the daily 
news in the world of politics from the Socialist stand- 
point.” 

A Loss to Newspaperdom. 

“Until she is able to travel, be that weeks, months or 
years, I will be found with her at the old home on North 
A street, which I built thirty-nine years ago and have occu- 
pied continuously ever since.” 

The above statement was made by T. T. Anderson, who 
recently retired from the firm which publishes the Indi- 
anola (Iowa) Herald, in order to devote his entire atten- 
tion to his invalid wife. 

This reason for withdrawal from active work breathes 
loyalty and devotion to those duties which develop in men 
real nobility of character. 


Miniature Newspaper as a Ball Program. 

The Billings (Mont.) Journal did a novel “ stunt ” when 
it issued a miniature edition of eight pages, 9% by 12 
inches, using the back page as a program for the first 
annual ball of the Billings Typographical Union. There 
were six columns to the page, each eight ems wide, and the 
issue contained all the usual departments, including edito- 
rial, sports, advertising, and feature heads on the first 
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page in both red and black ink. The program was dis- 
tributed during the fifth number and the first page con- 
tained a news story of the ball, including the names of 
those present. Even the space usually devoted to a cartoon 
was utilized suitably for the occasion, as the reproduction 
herewith indicates. 


** Digest’? Daily for New York. 


Ernest F. Birmingham, for many years editor and pub- 
lisher of the Fourth Estate, has made the announcement. 
that he will shortly begin the publication of a daily eve- 
ning newspaper at New York, which will be entirely differ- 
ent from any heretofore published. It is to be called the 
News-Letter, and will contain complete news of the world 
in a condensed form especially arranged for busy people. 
It also will present the editorial opinion of the leading 
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SAMPLES OF ADS. FROM DENMARK. 
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newspapers and standard periodicals on important public 
questions, and news of art, literature, music, the drama, 
religion, education and civic and economic questions will 
be covered in the same style followed by the Review of 
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A SAMPLE AD. FROM DENMARK. 


Reviews and the Literary Digest. Mr. Birmingham be- 
lieves the time has arrived for a daily of this character and 
anticipates a wide circulation for the News-Letter. The 
price will be 5 cents a copy. 


Hard Job for St. Peter. 


Out in Nebraska they evidently say and write things 
just as they think them — at least the Guide Rock Signal 
has that habit. The editor became incensed because a 
retired old gentleman wanted him to cut prices, and thus 
describes the incident: 

When a man thinks that he is justified in thinking he can not afford 
to pay $1.50 for his home paper in these times of high prices and increased 
cost of living, we do not blame him for stopping his paper. I do the 
same myself whenever I am taking a paper that I decide that I can do 
without. But we have little use for a fellow who will come in the office 
on tiptoe and ask us to let him have the paper for a dollar. A gentle- 
man of that ilk came to see us one day this week on such an errand. He 
wanted to do us out of 50 cents, and because we refused to discriminate 
and treat him a little better than the rest of his neighbors, he put the 
dollar back in his pocket and went out in a huff. The Lord has prospered 
this old man and made it possible for him to retire from his farm in his 
old age, and gave him an independent life job of holding down a cane- 
bottomed chair. We will, perhaps, live to write his obituary, and then 
he will try to sneak into glory with his little dried-up soul in one hand 
and the 50 cents he wanted to beat us out of in the other. He probably 
thinks he stands in line for the job of playing the first leading harp, over 
in the right-hand corner, near the throne. In order to get that 50 cents 
away from him the Lord will probably have to build a bonfire under him 
and let the metal melt and run through his fingers. 


Good Ad. Display. 
Several excellent ads. come from J. D. Womack, of the 
Norman (Okla.) Transcript,’ which I would be glad to 
reproduce if they were not so large. Mr. Womack has the 
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A SAMPLE AD. FROM DENMARK. 


right idea of the proper amount of white space between 
border rules and type, on either side of headings and 
around cuts. This is a point where many compositors fail. 
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Many will treat an outline cut just the same as they do a 
square half-tone, with the result that in one instance the 
ad. is badly crowded and in another the amount of white 
space beside a part of an outline cut is out of all propor- 
tion to the rest of the ad. It is frequently necessary to do 
a little judicious mortising. Another couple of ads., where 
a little thoughtful mortising was done, come from J. L. 
Frazier, with the Lawrence (Kan.) World. These, unfor- 
tunately, are also too large for satisfactory reproduction. 
Mr. Frazier depends exclusively on lower-case lines for 
display and secures good results. It is true that lower- 
case is more easily read, as the eye is more accustomed to 
reading it, and for this reason should attract the greater 
attention. Still another large ad. is sent by W. W. Drum- 
mond, of the Odessa (Mo.) Democrat, whose excellent work 
has received comment from time to time. The last ad. is a 
full page, made up of some twenty panels. Most of these 
panels are surrounded by one-point rule, but two of them 
are given greater prominence by simply using three-point 
rule. This is an excellent idea of Mr. Drummond’s and 
affords contrast where otherwise there would have been 
unavoidably much sameness. R. C. Tobey sends an assort- 
ment of ads. taken from his paper, the Dover (Me.) 
Observer. These ads. are all neat; almost too neat, as 
they do not have sufficient contrast. Only one series of 
display is used on the Observer — a bold-faced roman, and 
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A SAMPLE AD. FROM DENMARK. 


the effect is between the New York Herald’s style of years 
ago and the present-day arrangements which call for each 
ad. being a distinctive ad. There is no question but that 
the Observer’s ads. are neat and well executed, but for an 


ad. to be a really big producer of business there must be 
something about it that “ hollers.” 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


The following papers were received during the month, 
together with requests for criticism, and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: 


Diller (Neb.) Record.— Your first page would be much improved if you 
could banish the paid items, particularly those with the twelve-point head- 
ings. In some of the issues these headings are the most prominent on the 
page. In nearly every issue you have several local items which could weil 
carry heads, some of them even display heads similar to those on the ready- 
print. The ads. show good judgment—a few of them lack distinctive 
display. 

Lisbon (Ohio) Journal.— Your first page is well arranged, aside from 
the heads in the second and fifth columns. It would be much better if 
these were the size of those near the bottom of the third and fourth coi- 
umns, and were run at the tops of the columns. 

Hastings (Fla.) News.— If you would print your paper dry you would 
get just as good results and it would have a much better appearance. The 
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extra-condensed gothic, for headings on the first page, is rather small for 
twelve-point body — it would be a good plan to use headings on your first 
page similar to those on your plate matter. 


The Tribune Wan-Tads, ‘‘Tip’’ and ‘ Pull.’’ 

Something new to create interest in want ads. has been 
devised by the Chicago Tribune. Each issue has a series of 
well-drawn cartoons, two columns wide, run at the tops of 
alternate pages. This location compels the reader to turn 
each page in order to reach the finish of the story told by 
the pictures, and also serves to brighten up these rather 
dull-appearing pages of solid agate. The leading characters 
in each series are “the Tribune Wan-Tads,” two midgets 
named “ Tip” and “ Pull.” The four pictures reproduced 
from a recent issue show how cleverly the idea is worked 
out. Tip is usually suggesting to some one how his posi- 
tion may be improved, or how he can dispose of some arti- 
cle he wants to sell through the use of a want ad. in the 
Tribune, while Pull goes to the other party and suggests 
that he can secure an excellent employee or find a much 
desired article by reading the ads. in the Tribune. Every 
issue shows great teamwork by Tip and Pull, while the 
want ads. in the Tribune continue to require more and 
more pages. 
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and has found no one to conduct the publication. The plant is for sale 
or lease. 

_ JaMEs D. Cuartor, publisher of the Harrison County News, at Gulfport, 
Miss., has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, over fourteen thousand people attended the house- 
warming in dedication of the Vindicator’s new home. 

LOUISVILLE has been chosen for the midwirter meeting of the Kentucky 
Press Association, which will be held on December 28. 

Reports from almost every section of the country show a boom in 
advertising, indicating a steadily increasing prosperity. 

A SPECIAL industrial edition will shortly be issued by the Walnut Ridge 
(Ark.) Blade, one of the State’s best weekly newspapers. 

THE Western Newspaper Union, of Chicago and New York, in its report 
for 1910, gives a list of 7,221 newspapers using its service. 

Frank B. Tracy has succeeded Robert L. O’Brien as editor of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, who resigned to become editor of the Boston Herald. 

Epitor Perris, of the London (Eng.) Daily Chronicle, was fined $1,000 
for ocntempt of court in connection with the Doctor Crippen murder trial. 

In celebration of its golden jubilee, the Slavie, a well-known Bohemian 
— of Racine, Wis., issued a special anniversary edition on Nevem- 
er 1. 

Epitork JosEPpH A. NoLan, of the Shabbona (Ill.) Chief, who was acci- 
dentally shot a few weeks ago by his eight-year-old son, is said to be 
recovering. 

ANOTHER afternoon paper will be started at Austin, Tex., by a company 
headed by L. A. Petit, the veteran newspaper writer, until recently with 
the Houston Post. 

THE Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club has leased the entire third floor of the 
Ogden building, Cincinnati, and is having it remodeled, to be used as per- 
manent headauarters for the club. 

THREE years in the federal prison was the sentence imposed on Charles E. 
Elles and Edwin R. Graves, former New York magazine publishers, who 
were recently convicted of using the mails to defraud through exploiting 
the concern known as the Kornit Company in their magazines. It is said 
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News Notes. 


Kinaston, N. Y., has a new paper. It is called the Observer. 

At Stamford, Tex., the News has been consolidated with the Tribune. 

Report has been made of the suspension of the Bergen (N. Y.) Leader. 

THE Keokuk (Iowa) Record is reported as having suspended publication. 

SusPEnsion of publication by the Manchester (Iowa) Herald is reported. 

a A NeW home is in course of erection for the Herald-Star, at Steubenville, 

Ohio. 

Harry Leake, of Houma, La., will publish a paper at Morgan City, 
that State. 

THE Sunday edition of the New Haven (Conn.) Times-Leader has been 
discontinued. 

ConsouipaTion of the Linton (S. D.) Enterprise with the Advocate has 
been effected. 

A pupPLEx press of the latest model was recently installed by the Salem 
(Ohio) Herald. 

THE, $2,000,000 fire which swept Vancouver, B. C., recently, destroyed 
the Times building. 

THE company publishing the Calgary (Alta.) Daily News has failed, 
with heavy liabilities. 

THE Carthage (Ill.) Journal has been consolidated with the Democrat, 
published at that place. 

THE News and Critic, published at Laconia, N. H., has taken over the 
Lakeport (N. H.) Argus. 

THe Cameron (W. Va.) Star-Tribune is again owned by and under the 
control of Van H. Parriott. 

FirE damaged the building of the Roselle Park (N. J.) Review to the 
extent of $7,000 on November 7. 

A RECEIVER has been ee for the State Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Shawnee (Okla.) Herald. 

THE Lewiston (Idaho) Evening Teller has purchased the plant of the 
Century Printing Company of that city. 

ARTHUR D. Woop, who has published the Herald at Grand Marais, Mich., 
has moved the paper to Munising, Mich. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that the Dublin (Ga.) Courier-Dispatch 
will be made a daily the first of the year. 

THE Neponset (Ill.) Messenger has been suspended since April 1. A. E. 
Stetson, who published the paper for ten years, is now engaged in farming 
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that $371,000 was realized by the company, for which not a single return 
was made to subscribers. 

AUEURN, CAL., now has a daily newspaper. The Placer Republican, 
which was a weekly, has been converted into the first daily paper pub- 
lished in that city, edited by E. Falch. 

Tue Gibson (Ill.) Courier has put in a Linotype, which has effected a 
still further improvement on what heretofore has been an excellent news- 
paper, both typographically and editorially. 

Arter having been reported dead, “ Billy’? Reynolds, an Eastern 
printer, recently paid a visit to the White Plains (N. Y.) Record and 
declared: ‘I can prove that this story is not true.” . 

ADVERTISING matter no longer appears on the first page of the Spring- 
field Republican. It is said that only one American leading newspaper — 
the New York Herald — now carries first-page advertisements. 

On November 4 the building and plant of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
was almost completely destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 
Raymond Clay, a printer of Knoxville, Tenn., was burned to death. 

Tue News Printing Company will begin the publication of a new daily 
paper at Natrona, Pa., to be known as the Natrona Daily Press. The 
West Penn Press, of Natrona, and Times, of Tarentum, will retire from 
the field. 

THERE is no newspaper at Munden, Kan. The Progress, published for 
the past five years by W. H. Hill as the town’s only newspaper, has dis- 
continued. The subscription list and good will were purchased by the 
Belleville Telescope. 

Miss Erta Darke has disposed of her interests in the Scottville (Mich.) 
Enterprise. Buck & Blake are now the sole owners. Miss Darke’s with- 
drawal from the newspaper field, it is said, has caused general regret 
among Scottville citizens, as she had become a popular newspaper woman. 

Tue Boston Herald has passed into new hands. The shareholders of the 
property, of whom Morton F. Plant, of New York, is the largest, have 
relinquished control to a board of trustees, consisting of Richard Olney, 
Major Henry Lee Higginson, John H. Holmes, Robert M. Burnett and Henry 
S. Howe. Robert Lincoln O’Brien is the editor. 


New Publications. 


W. E. Muth. 

L. A. McDonald. 

Scranton Publishing Company. 

Prof. H. B. Bookhout and T. E. Bailey. 


Munden, Kan.— Press. 
Slippery Rock, Pa.— Sun. 
Scranton, Ark.— Independent. 
Tom Bean, Tex.— Enterprise. 
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Ravia, Okla.— News. 

Vivian, La.— Times. J. W. Fletcher. 

Higden, Ark.— Enterprise. W. V. Goforth. 

Rural Hill, N. C.— Free Press. Roy Butner. 

Slino, Tex.— Advertiser. French & Blackwell. 

Woodberry, Md.— Times. Rev. Frank G. Porter. 

Sherman, Tex.— Sentinel. J. L. Wilson, of Collinsville. 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Star. C. A. Jones and A. K. Taylor. 

Marquette, Mich.— News. Chronicle Publishing Company. 

International Falls, Minn.— Call. Public Ownership League. 

Chicago, Ill.— Morrison’s Chicago Weekly. Clyde A. Morrison. 

New York, N. Y.— Adventure (magazine). Ridgway Company. 

Elkhart, Ind.— The Voice of Reason (Socialist). V. P. Kaub, editor. 

Columbia, 8S. C.— News (daily). G. R. Koester and D. W. Robinson. 

Galt, Ont.— Evening Post. J. P. Jaffray, formerly editor of the 
Reporter. 


New York, N. Y.— News-Letter. 
tor of the Fourth Estate. 


Boston, Mass.— Republican (a weekly paper devoted to the interests of 
the Republican party). Republican Printing Company. 


W. S. Payton. 


Ernest F. Birmingham, formerly cdi- 


Changes of Ownership. 


Caro, Mich.— Courier. Sold to A. C. Olmstead. 

Battleford, Sask.— Press. Sold to W. W. Smith. 

Keokuk, Iowa.— Standard. Sold to M. S. Ackles. 

Owendale, Mich.— Herald. Sold to J. J. Conway. 

Winona, Miss.— Times. Sold to Wood & Robinson. 

Stockdale, Tex.— Times. Sold to Bell & Chauncey. 

Allen, Neb.— News. I. H. Stephens to H. L. Balser. 

Gorden, Ark.— Times. A. H. Evans to Scott Harris. 

Carbondale, I1l.— Herald. J. H. Barton to Bert Hill. 

Filmore, Sask.— Press. James I. Ross to D. H. Boyd. 

McGregor, Man.— Herald. J. L. Cowie to F. E. Lewis. 

Westfield, Ind.— News. E. E. Neal to Roberts & Patty 

Chelsea, Mich.— Tribune. C. H. Young to Ford Axtell. 

Maitland, Ore.— Herald. Fred Williams to 0. M. Gilmer. 

Stratford, S. D.— News. A. T. Bergstrom to J. M. Pease. 

Hughson, Cal.— Citizen. Sold to Randolph and Bronough. 

Cherry Creek, N. Y.— News. H. C. Mills to F. J. Brettle. 

Palco, Kan.— Enterprise. Inlow & Payton to E. G. Inlow. 

Panora, Iowa.— Vedette. C. W. Ganfield to W. C. Surgin. 

Plainview, Neb.— Republican. D. D. Crellin to E. B. Long. 

Colfax, Cal.— Record. Richard de Bessac to C. B. Locklin. 

Salem, W. Va.— Herald. W. A. Meredith to I. W. Coffman. 

Aurora, Mo.— Advertiser. E. Hultsch to Phelps & McClure. 

Pleasantville, N. J.— Press. Sold to S. E. Whitman & Sons. 

Wharton, Tex.— Spectator. H. M. Shannon to F. W. Shannon. 

Sioux Falls, 8S. D.— Soo Critic. M. M. Ross to F. A. Harding. 

Hazlehurst, Ga.— News. S. A. Fackler & Son to J. C. Bennett. 

Worthington, Minn.— Globe. Peter Thompson to G. D. Lawson. 

Petersburg, Va.— Index-Appeal. R. P. Barham to W. E. Harris. 

Caldwell, Tex.— News-Chronicle. F. W. Shannon to H. M. Shannon. 

Alden, Iowa.— Times. F. E. Furry to W. B. Lyman and IL, F. Furry. 

Wentworth, S. D.— Enterprise. J. J. Casserly to G. W. Schlottmann. 

Indian Head, Sask.— Prairie Witness. D. S. Williams to Hoebel & Black. 

Wheeling, W. Va.— Star-Tribune. Sold at trustee’s sale to Van H. 
Parriott. 

Pleasantville, Pa.— Press. 
E. Whitman. 

Hartford, Conn.— Post. 
by Henry McManus. 

Anadarko, Okla.— Democrat. B. T. Holding and Mrs. M. L. Roberts to 
Paul Nesbitt and G. A. Reinmiller. 

Staunton, Va.— Dispatch and News. Stuart Oliver and H. E. Wyle to 
H. E. West, recently editor of the Baltimore Sunday Sun. 


Deaths. 


London, Eng.— Sir William Agnew, publisher of Punch. 

Royersford, Pa.— Jacob S. Johnson, editor and proprietor of the Adver- 
tiser. 

Portland, Me.— Matthew H. Campbell, a well-known local printer and 
noted as a banjo player. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— William Craig, senior partner of the publishing and 
printing firm of Craig, Finley & Co. 3 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Robert R. Reynolds, member of the firm of Rey- 
nolds & Reynolds, printers and publishers. 

Newark, N. J.— Thomas McGovern, a widely known journeyman printer 
and former president of the local typographical union. 

Pittsburg, Pa.— William Schoyer, at one time business manager of the 
Post and one of Pittsburg’s best known old-time newspaper men. 

New York, N. Y.— Gilbert Edward Jones, at one time part owner of the 
Times and son of George Jones, one of the paper’s founders. (Suicide.) 

Jackson, Tenn.— A. C. Aylesworth, at one time managing editor of the 
Memphis Scimitar, but recently connected with the Commercial Appeal, of 
the same city. 

Washington, D. C.— John Robert Rankin, Civil War veteran, and widely 
known as printer, publisher and inventor. At one time he edited and pub- 
lished the Greencastle (Ind.) Banner. Later he conducted a job-printing 
office at ‘Chicago, from which place he went to Kansas to edit a Bunker Hill 
paper. For several years preceding his appointment as a proofreader in 
the Government Printing Office he was a compositor on the Indianapolis 


Sold to E. Bertram, W. W. Whitman and 


Sold to a group of local business men, headed 
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Journal. He was a great student and had acquired a knowledge of many 
foreign languages. 

Washington, D. C.— James M. A. Spottswood, for nearly fifty-three years 
an employee of the Government Printing Office, and since 1873 assistant 
foreman of the composing-room. 

Boston, Mass.— John Rowe Needham, one of Boston’s best known old- 
school printers and a descendant of Nicholas Rowe, the English dramatist, 
whose monument is in Westminster Abbey. 

Hyland Lake, Colo.— James C. Huston, old-time Elmira (N. Y.) printer, 
who achieved prominence in Hyland Lake, having been elected justice of 
the peace, later being made postmaster of the town. 

Davenport, Iowa.— M. E. McKibben, veteran printer, philanthropist, 
statesman, philosopher and well-known character on the streets of Daven- 
port. At one time he was county superintendent of schools. 
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OLD AGE. 


BY JAMES R. ARMSTRONG, M.D., PRINTER. 


HERE is the person who has not given 
some thought to the subject of old age? 
To Youth, rising, it is but a fleeting mem- 
ory. But to Age, sinking, it is a thought 
that is ever present. 

Youth, with its suppleness of muscles 
and activity of brain, is ever ready to 
meet Age, declining, and fight for the 

prizes of life; and Youth usually wins. In business activi- 
ties and professional careers, in the trades and among the 
toilers, the same practice holds of Youth gradually pushing 
Age aside. 

Youth, alive with life that has not oozed out its fresh- 
ness, is ever ready to grasp Age by the throat and hurl 
him ruthlessly back, and himself wear the crown and wield 
the scepter that were formerly another’s. 

But Age possesses wisdom, and usually Youth does not. 

Professor Metchnikoff says: “In the time to come, old 
persons who have acquired great experience and who, 
because of their physiological constitutions, have preserved 
all their faculties, will give most valuable services to the 
society of the future.” 

From Age emanates human sympathy and the higher 
thoughts of life. It is the lack of combativeness, the desire 
to live in peace and tranquillity, that permits Youth to 
dominate Age. 

The “life of a man is the life of his arteries.” The 
actual number of years lived is not indicative of age. One 
individual may be as old at forty as another is at seventy. 
And this premature old age or inelasticity of the arteries is 
brought about by the overexertion of youth and the over- 
indulgence in the pleasures of life. 

The duration of life is lengthening, caused largely by 
the federal, state and municipal governments enforcing 
sanitary regulations. The reducing of the hours of labor, 
whose length was formerly productive of overfatigue, has 
also a tendency in the right direction. 

Youth and Age are complementary to each other. Age 
needs the hope and enthusiasm of Youth; and Youth may 
profit from the calm and contemplation of Age. The activ- 
ity of Youth will stimulate the energy of Age, while the 
contemplation of Age will give depth and repose to Youth. 





‘* PHYSICIANS AS GUESSTIMATORS. ”’ 

H. L. King went to a certain hospital in this city on 
October 5 and, after an examination, was told that his was 
not a hospital case, that he had ulcerated feet and possibly 
incipient locomotor ataxia. Two days afterward he was 
sent by Relief Clerk Cameron to St. Mark’s Hospital, where 
on the following morning he was operated on for appen- 
dicitis. The doctors in the first hospital are to be congratu- 
lated on coming within four feet of his malady.—New York 
correspondent in Typographical Journal. 
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HARMONY OF COLORS. 


NO. VII.— BY J. F. EARHART. 
COMBINATIONS WITH GREEN. 


<SREEN will combine well with any of the 
74 colors lying between Nos. 17 and 7 —all 
of the reds, yellows and purples in the 
upper half of the diagram, in their normal 
state, or when reduced with white, or 
darkened with gray or black. A very 
pleasing harmony is produced by the com- 
bination of green and its complement red- 
As remarked before, this combination of colors is 





purple. 
frequently found in nature — notably the violet and the 
iron-weed — both adding a note of color to the beauty of 
our fields, which is in perfect harmony with the mass of 


greens among which they are seen. And what is more 
beautiful than the wild morning-glory, showing all the 
hues of purple ranging from red to blue, in both light and 
deep colors, which can often be seen in the green fields 
along the railroads in October? A few weeks ago the 
writer saw a field of weeds near Fernbank, Ohio, which 
was literally covered with morning-glory vines — running 
along the ground —climbing over the big weeds and up 
along the fences. The different hues of purple and the 
great variety of greens produced a wonderfully pleasing 
effect. 

In combining green and purple, the green may be dark 
and the purple light or medium in tone, or just the reverse, 
the purple dark and the green light or medium in tone. 
The fact that these two colors are about equal in tone value 
makes it possible to have either one the darker color in a 
combination, with equally good effect. This adjustment of 
colors should depend to a great extent upon the nature of 
the type matter and the color of the stock to be used. 

If the stock is of a pale green tint, then a medium green 
and a dark purple ink will look well upon it. If the stock 
is a light pink or rose tint, then a dark green and a medium 
or light purple may be used with good effect. A deep green 
will look well upon a yellow tinted stock. A dark olive- 
green will look exceedingly well printed upon a greenish- 
yellow tinted stock. 

If two colors are desired, then a dark olive-green and 
a pale vermilion will produce a most pleasing harmony 
upon an orange-tinted or a yellow-tinted stock. This com- 
bination will also be exceedingly good upon a light yellow- 
gray or green-gray tinted stock. 

A dark green, inclined to olive, and a pale rose color will 
look well upon a rose-tinted stock. A dark blue-green and 
a medium yellow-green will produce a good effect upon a 
greenish-yellow tinted stock. A dark olive-green and a 
reddish-orange will combine well upon a _ yellow-tinted 
stock. * 

The following list of combinations with green will 
appear well on white or light-tinted stock. When a tinted 
stock is selected, it should bear a fairly close relation to 
one of the lighter colors of the inks to be used upon it. In 
all the different lists of combinations, the first color is 
intended to be the normal color, neither light nor dark. 
So, in the list of combinations with green, we mean the 
normal green — the green of the solar spectrum. 


COMBINATIONS WITH GREEN. 


Green, red, and gray. 
Green, red, and red-gray. 
Green, red, and red-black. 
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Green, red, and orange-black. 

Green, red, and yellow-gray. 

Green, red, and yellow-black. 

Green, red, and yellow-olive. 

Green, red, and yellow-brown. 

Green, red, and yellow-green. 

Green, red, and green-gray. 

Green, red, and green-black. 

Green, pale vermilion, and gray. 

Green, pale vermilion, and red-black. 
Green, pale vermilion, and orange-black. 
Green, pale vermilion, and yellow-gray. 
Green, pale vermilion, and yellow-black. 
Green, pale vermilion, and yellow-brown. 
Green, pale-vermilion, and green-gray. 
Green, pale vermilion, and green-black. 
Green, yellow-orange, and gray. 

Green, yellow-orange, and red-black. 
Green, yellow-orange, and orange-black, 
Green, yellow-orange, and yellow-gray. 
Green, yellow-orange, and yellow-black. 
Green, yellow-orange, and yellow-brown. 
Green, yellow-orange, and green-gray. 
Green, yellow-orange, and green-black. 
Green, yellow-orange, and dark purple. 
Green, yellow-orange, and purple-black. 
Green, purple, and gray. 

Green, purple, and yellow-gray. 

Green, purple, and yellow-green-gray. 
Green, purple, and yellow-olive. 

Green, purple, and pale yellow-brown. 
Green, purple, and pale yellow-green. 
Green, purple, and green-black. 

Green, purple, and purple-black. 

Green, purple, and orange-black. 
Green, purple, and dark olive. 

Green, crimson, and yellow-gray. 
Green, crimson, and yellow-green-gray. 
Green, crimson, and yellow. 

Green, crimson, and yellow-olive. 
Green, crimson, and yellow-brown. 
Green, crimson, and red-gray. 

Green, crimson, and red-black. 

Green, crimson, and orange-black. 
Green, crimson, and dark olive. 


COMBINATIONS WITH SEA-GREEN. 


Sea-green is that color which is located about half-way 
between the green and blue of the solar spectrum. It is 
complementary to the normal red of the spectrum, and is 
very effective when it is properly used in a combination of 
colors. 

In oil paints the viridian or emeraude green most nearly 
represents it, and in printing-inks the viridine lake, which 
is sometimes called a peacock green, most nearly repre- 
sents the true color. 

Sea-green will combine well with any of the colors lying 
between Nos. 18 and 7 —all of the reds, yellows and pur- 
ples in the upper half of the diagram, in their normal state, 
or when reduced with white, or modified with gray or black. 

In combinations like red and sea-green, or purple and 
green, it is well to remember that when two colors are 
about equal in tone (that is, in location between light and 
dark) one or the other ought to be made either lighter or 
deeper, for the sake of obtaining a pleasing contrast of 
tone, in addition to the pleasing contrast of color. As 
remarked before, harmony depends upon these nice adjust- 
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ments of tone-relation as well as upon the selection of col- 
ors to be used. 

A dark sea-green and scarlet vermilion make a very 
strong combination. This combination is specially effective 
where it is desired to forcefully attract attention to a 
piece of printed matter. The normal sea-green will look 
well printed upon a greenish-yellow or a yellowish-green 
tinted stock. Sea-green and crimson will look well upon a 
yellow-tinted stock. Sea-green and red-black will combine 
well upon a buff-tinted stock. 

The following list gives some of the most effective com- 
binations in which sea-green may be used. 


COMBINATIONS WITH SEA-GREEN. 


Sea-green, red, and gray. 

Sea-green, red, and red-gray. 
Sea-green, red, and red-black. 
Sea-green, red, and yellow-gray. 
Sea-green, red, and yellow-black. 
Sea-green, red, and yellow-green. 
Sea-green, red, and green-gray. 
Sea-green, red, and green-black. 
Sea-green, yellow, and gray. 
Sea-green, yellow, and red-gray. 
Sea-green, yellow, and red-black. 
Sea-green, yellow, and orange-black. 
Sea-green, yellow, and yellow-gray. 
Sea-green, yellow, and yellow-black. 
Sea-green, yellow, and yellow-brown. 
Sea-green, yellow, and yellow-green-gray. 
Sea-green, yellow, and green-black. 
Sea-green, yellow, and crimson. 
Sea-green, yellow, and crimson-black. 
Sea-green, crimson, and gray. 
Sea-green, crimson, and yellow-gray. 
Sea-green, crimson, and yellow-black. 
Sea-green, crimson, and green-yellow. 
Sea-green, crimson, and orange-black. 
Sea-green, crimson, and yellow-green-black. 
Sea-green, crimson, and crimson tint. 
Sea-green, crimson, and crimson-black. 





NEWSPAPER MAN CLIMBING THE LADDER. 


In almost every State of the Union newspaper men were 
elected to high public office at the recent election. In two 
or three instances they reached the governorship of their 
respective States. And with scarcely an exception these 
newspaper men have forged to the front from lowly begin- 
nings. Among those who landed in gubernatorial chairs is 
Chase S. Osborn, of Michigan, of whom Lieut.-Col. J. A. 
Watrous, in the Chicago Record-Herald, gives the follow- 
ing brief history: 

“In the year 1883, H. D. Fisher, of Florence, Wisconsin, 
owned several mines and a newspaper. He knew how to 
manage the mines, but couldn’t run the paper, and asked 
me to send him a likely newspaper man. I sent him a young 
reporter on the Milwaukee Wisconsin. It wasn’t long 
before he owned the paper and was the most popular man 
in Florence. He edited his paper, the local and political 
pages, was his own solicitor, did jobwork, and when the 
apprentice was on a vacation swept the office. A few years 
of good management put $15,000 in his pocket. Then he 
bought the Sault Ste. Marie News and some city lots and 
an interest in an iron mine. Then the young newspaper 
man stepped across the line into a state reputation as an 
orator of unusual power, a writer of much force and a busi- 
ness man of exceptionally good judgment. 
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“His party narrowly escaped nominating him for Con- 
gress and then made him state game and fish warden. In 
1900 he was a leading candidate of the Republican party 
for governor. For several years he was railroad commis- 
sioner. He has retained an interest in two or three papers, 
has been president of the State Press Association and has 
made hundreds of campaign speeches, and all of the time 
has added to his wealth by fortunate investments. 

“ Some years ago he bought, for a small price, a mining 
property on Moose Mountain, Michigan. His friends told 
him he was throwing away money in that purchase, but he 
hung on to the mine. Not many months ago he sold an 
interest in it for $250,000. He still owns enough of it and 
other property to make him, if not a millionaire, very well 
to do. 

“ But that is not so much to rejoice over as the fact that 
he is a manly man whose example and good work have been 
of value to all about him. 

“The more I see of that young reporter of 1883 the 
better pleased I am with my choice of a man to take charge 
of H. D. Fisher’s paper. His name? Chase S. Osborn, the 
Republican candidate for governor and doubtless the next 
governor of Michigan. As boy and young man Mr. Osborn 
did not have half as good a chance to succeed in life as have 
thousands of boys and young men who will read this brief 
sketch of a man who has succeeded because he earned suc- 
cess on his merits.” 





UNGRAMMATICAL SENTIMENT. 


Mr. M. Levinson, manager of the Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany’s office in San Francisco, writes to THE INLAND 
PRINTER that a short time ago one of the fraternities at 
Stanford University offered a handsome prize for a senti- 
mental poem, to be written as ungrammatically as it was 
possible to do so, and yet be sentimental. The following is 
the poem which took the first prize: 


There ain’t no nothing much no more 
There’s nothing ain’t no use to me 
In vain I tread this lonely shore 
For I have saw the last of thee. 


I seen a ship upon the deep 

And signaled this here fond lament 
I haven’t did a thing but weep 

Since thou has went. 


Alas, for I ain’t one of they 
What hasn’t got no faith in love 
And them fond words of yesterday 
Was spoke true. ‘“‘ By Heaven above” 
Is it all off ’twixt I and you 
Will you go wed some other gent 
The things I done I’d fain undo 
Since thou has went. 


Oh Love I done what I have did 
Without no thought of no offense 
Return, return I sadly bid 
Before my feelings get intense. 


I have gave up all wealth and show 
I have gave up all hope of fame 

But oh what joy ’twould be to know 
That thou hadtsd came. 





WITH HER PEN. 


“ They say his wife makes $5,000 a year with her pen.” 

“T didn’t know she was a writer.” 

“She isn’t. She has a pig farm in Iowa.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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Written for Top INLAND PRINTER 


LETTERPRESS CUT-OUTS. 


BY J. A. RICHARDS. 


70 make this article profitable to its fullest 
extent, I will take up the job of making a 
cut-out from its very inception, and carry 
it through the various operations to the 

finish. 
Two years ago we made for a cus- 
tomer a coat-hanger, in the shape of a 
circle with his picture on one side and on 
the reverse the wording: “ Our Choice for Member Great 
Executive Committee.” These were used as a booster at 
the biennial convention of the Knights of the Modern Mac- 
cabees, and it may be said that the candidate was success- 
ful, hangers or no hangers. Therefore, it behooved the man 
to look to his laurels for reélection this year, and, having 
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in India ink, being patterned after a bee upon a candy-box 
that was lying in the shop waiting for the occasion. The 
making of the drawing was a very simple matter and 
required not to exceed a half hour’s time. If desired, it 
could have been made from the pattern by the use of the 
pantagraph, an instrument for enlarging or reducing any 
design you may wish to reproduce. This drawing was then 
sent in to the engraver, along with the photograph of the 
candidate, and an etching and a small half-tone ordered. 
Upon the receipt of the plates, the engraver’s proof of 
the bee was pasted upon a smooth board, five-eighths of an 
inch thick and sawed out on a Grammes jig-saw. (A jig- 
saw was not absolutely essential to the work, as the die 
could have been made with plaster of paris if no saw was 
at hand). After the die-board was sawed, the steel cutting- 
rule, which you can buy of any of the supply houses (for 
fancy dies, soft two-point) , was bent by the use of a “ Multi- 
form ” rule bender, a machine adapted particularly for the 
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LETTERPRESS CUT-OUTS — FRONT AND BACK. 


had a good thing from our office before, he does just as a 
pleased customer always will do, returns and commissions 
us to make him something in the coat-hanger line for his 
candidacy. 

The customer’s name is McCutcheon, and he is called 
“Mac” for short, by his friends. The Society is the 
Modern Maccabees, the emblem of which is a bee. Two 
good points to consider in thinking up an idea, and after 
a few moments of study we hit upon the prize hanger, 
which is in the shape of a bee with spread wings, having 
in the body part the picture of the candidate, and upon the 
reverse side the wording: “Sir Knight A. L. McCutcheon, 
‘Mac’ —A—BEE, Our Choice for Member Great Execu- 
tive Committee.” 

We submit the idea and receive the commission to make 
up two thousand of them, and the price is not mentioned — 
price is seldom a consideration when you have something 
that a customer wants, and knows he must get from you. 

The first thing to be considered before a scratch of the 
pen is made for the drawing, is the size. The regular card 
stock runs 22 by 28, and the job is to be made out of six- 
ply litho, coated one side, to get a good photo print; there- 
fore a suitable size of 5 by 7 is decided upon, and the pen- 
drawing is made upon a smooth white sheet of ledger stock, 


purpose, to fit into all of the slots made by the saw. In 
making this die from plaster paris the rule would have 
been bent to the paper pattern and placed in a frame in 


proper position before the cast was made. Now, having 
the rules all nicely matched at the joints, we placed inside 
and some few outside of them, where it seemed the stock 
would be apt to stick in the die, small corks, projecting 
above the rule an eighth of an inch or so, to push out the 
card stock after the impression had been taken and the 
cut made. 

Having the die finished, we place it in the chase of an 
8 by 12 Gordon and take out the rollers. For a platen we 
use a sheet-iron cover that clamps on the press under the 
tympan bails, and for small runs a heavy draw-sheet over 
the top, upon which an impression is now taken, and the 
pins positioned. (If it was for a long run we would not 
have any draw-sheet, but would glue a sheet of tag-board 
directly upon the sheet iron, and also glue the wood guides 
upon the iron also in places cut through the tag-board to 
receive them.) After the pins are positioned we take an 
impression and cut out a bee or two for trial sheets, using 
the outside frame of the bee as a pattern to go by in setting 
up the type, and also for finding the proper position of the 
plates, which we now go ahead and print, after taking out 
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the die and putting the rollers back in the press. The bee 
etching is printed first, and then the type-form, and last 
the half-tone, at the same time running a Bullock press- 
punch to punch the holes for the stringing. Care was taken 
that a good register was had at all times between the two 
sides, so as not to be cutting off any of the type-matter, 
when the dieing out was done. 

The printing done, it was a simple matter to put the die 
back in the press, remove the roller and finish the cutting 
out, after which they were ready for the stringing, which 
was done by cutting the two thousand strings after wind- 
ing around two nails on a table. In stringing, the two loose 
ends are put through the hole first and through the loop 
end, which avoids the knotting, and leaves the ends free to 
be put through a buttonhole and then tied. 

The job was then delivered to a much-pleased customer, 
who was elected to another term on the Executive Com- 
mittee, amid fierce competition, and who knows how much 
good the “ buzzing bees ” had to do with it. 

A similar job, the golden eagle, printed in purple and 
gold, was the outcome of the bee job. It was made from a 
stock plate, costing $1, and was used by a man in New 
Jersey to aid his candidacy for Grand Keeper of the 
Exchequer, Knights of the Golden Eagle, again proving 
the assertion made, that the field for cut-outs is the United 
States, and that there is no branch of endeavor in the busi- 
ness to-day that will bring you better returns than good 
original ideas, properly executed. 

Look around you, Look, Look! Why, there is a job 
laying on the sample-cabinet now, that would make a dandy 
cut-out, and bring twice as much money. 

Wake up! 





A MATTER OF GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,— In an article entitled ‘‘ Why the Englishman Is Happy,” in your 
issue of August 18, the following sentence is used (middle column, page 
10): ‘An Englishman, on the other hand, is a person untutored, who 
has never been either to school or to college.” 

I invite your attention to the idiom: ‘he has never been to school or 
to college.” Why not be grammatical and say “at school” or “at col- 
lege’? Would the author of the article in question say “‘ He never was 
to school or college” or “He never will be to school or to college”? 
Because, if not, why should he say “has been to”? 

I have been to Montreal; I was to Memphis; I shall be to St. Louis 
next Thursday; I have been to the theater; I shall be to the theater on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Sounds queer, doesn’t it? Having listened to much acrimonious dis- 
cussion on this subject, should be indebted for an expert opinion from 
Harper’s Weekly. I am, sir, 8. 

Our expert grammarian is resting his mind on the shores 
of Maine. In his absence, will it not be a sort of first aid to 
suggest that verbs of motion seem to get on harmoniously 
with the preposition “ to,” while verbs of position do better 
with “at”? In “I have been to Montreal,” “been ” seems 
to have a sense of motion, just as it has in “I have been to 
school.” You had to go to get there. 

When our grammarian gets home he will be glad to 
write you a number of pages on this subject. For our- 
selves, we are a little timid about questions of grammar, 
which, indeed, seems to us to bear some such relation to 
language as theology does to religion. Some people seem to 
understand religion, and others theology, and so some peo- 
ple understand about grammar and others have the use of 
language. Why any one that has the use of language 
should bother his head about the statutes, or the feelings of 
the grammarians, or why any one who has religion in his 
heart should concern himself about the opinions of the 
theologians, we are always a little at loss to understand. 
Nevertheless, both the theologians and the grammarians 
do a useful office if they stick modestly to their proper job. 


” 
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The task of the theologians is to study salvation and 
expound its processes in so far as they can discover them. 
The task of grammarians is to study the writing of good 
writers and the talk of good talkers and try to discover how 
they do what they do. But as for grammarians or theolo- 
gians making laws to govern religion or language, that, of 
course, is ludicrous. In themselves they have no authority, 
except such as is a voluntary tribute to their learning or 
their wisdom. It is the practice, not the theory, of religion 
that saves it alive, and so it is as to language. 

These are, of course, incendiary and rebellious remarks 
and imperfectly just, as will be observed by our gramma- 
rian when he gets back from Maine and points out that 
there are rules of grammar about which all educated per- 
sons agree, and that to teach them to the young is to teach 
the young the use of the instruments of thought and expres- 
sion. And no doubt when our theologian gets back he will 
point out that the standards of faith must be defined, both 
for the convenience of those who accept them and of those 
who do not. 

Meanwhile when you come across a phrase like “ been 
to school,” that you know is perfectly good, if you can’t 
make it match such grammar as you know, say, as you have 
said, that it is an idiom. Then find some big grammarian 
who has studied language with his ears as well as his eyes 
open, and he will tell you how it came to be an idiom and 
why it is grammatical. The big grammarians, like some of 
the great theologians, walk humbly, teach wisdom and com- 
fort the soul of man. But don’t bother with the little ones. 
— Harper’s Weekly. 





**THE MAN AND THE FIELD.”’’ 
Finding the right man for the right place and finding 
the right place for the right man, is the work of this depart- 


ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. In the October issue Oppor- 
tunity No. 1 described a business chance in Vermont. It is 


a good one. By an error the population of the town was 
given as two thousand — it should have read ten thousand. 
The proprietor has a growing printing-office and wants a 
partner to look after the counting-room and the cash. 


No. 5.—A well-established printing concern in a large city in Tennessee 
writes: ‘‘ Our business has grown to that extent that we have more busi- 
ness offered us than we have capital to take care of. We have a well- 
equipped plant of six jobbers and keep them running about twelve hours 
every day —we work almost every night. We have a good deal of large 
work offered us that we need a cylinder for. We need a man to heip us 
to take care of the business or office part of the work—one who can 
control some capital. We can show the right man one of the best paying 
propositions that we believe he could find anywhere, if such a man will 
come here and look over the business with a view of acquiring a part 
interest.” 

No. 6.—Here is an accomplished printing-house manager, with the 
highest references as to character and ability, who is seeking a position 
in America. He has had large experience in the bookbinding and sta- 
tionery manufacturing branches. His age is forty-three. He is an Aus- 
tralian. Those who desire to open correspondence with this applicant will 
be furnished a copy of his references by addressing this office. 





GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN. 

Lady customer (in furniture shop)—“ What has be- 
come of those lovely sideboards you had when I was last 
here? ” 

Salesman (smirking)— “I shaved ’em off, madam.” — 
Leslie’s. 





THE USE OF THE BOOK-MARK. 

A book-mark is something a woman keeps between the 
pages of Uplift literature on the parlor table. She never 
uses it in the trashy literature, oh no! —for the reason 
that after she begins on trashy literature she doesn’t stop 
till she gets through.” —Atchison (Kan.) Globe. 
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PROWESS ENGRAVING 





BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on itted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


44. h 
Ss 





Enamel Sensitiveness Increased. 


As to whether the sensitiveness of the enamel solution 
could be increased by the addition of aniline dyes, as is the 
case with gelatin dry plates, has been discussed in this 
department. A writer in Process Work says on the sub- 
ject that the exposure required on bichromated fish-glue 
may be considerably reduced by the addition of certain 
aniline dyes. This applies also to prints on albumen solu- 
tion, though with present-day formulas the exposure is so 
short as to not be shortened further with advantage. Ery- 
throsine BE and eosin VE are the best for the purpose. Of 
the two the former is the better, and used in the proportion 
of two grains per quart of enamel solution will reduce the 
exposure by about one-half. Should it be required for 
albumen solution, not less than double the above quantity 
of dye should be used on account of the thinness of the film. 
The dye may be added to the fully prepared solutions by 
rubbing them down in a mortar with a small quantity of 
the solution, until thoroughly dissolved, and then adding 
the product to the bulk, mixing well. 


Photoengravers’ Mottoes. 

It is interesting to note the phrases or mottoes that 
engravers have utilized to attract attention to their work. 
These are to be found on their stationery, bill-heads and on 
envelopes in which they deliver proofs. In one city a firm 
adopted the catchwords: “ Our Cuts Talk,” when a rival 
firm soon after used the phrase: “Our Cuts Print.” In 
another city can be found this sentence: “The Cuts That 
Made Squeedunk Famous,” while a rival did a little better 
with the sentence: “The Cuts That Made Us Famous.” 
Where competition is keen one will find such catch phrases 
as these: “Fastest Engravers On Earth,” “We Work 
Night and Day,” “ We Never Sleep,” “ Cuts Night or Day.” 
Then there are references to excellence such as: “Cuts of 
Quality,” “Cuts Deep Etched by Machine,” “Cuts of the 
Always-well-done Quality,” “ Quality Cuts,” “ X——X 
Quality Cuts,” “ Our Cuts Advertise Us.” Boasts of qual- 
ity ex¢eed all other mottoes. One engraver in a Western 
State has a sign in his office which reads: “If Our Cuts 
Please You, Tell Others; If They Do Not, Tell Us.” 


Pioneers in Process Work. 

Writing of a recent article by the Editor of “ Process 
Engraving Notes” in THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. H. Snow- 
den Ward says in The Process Engraver’s Monthly: 

“ Very appropriately, the section ‘ Engraving’ is treated 
by Stephen H. Horgan, a man who has been personally 
connected with a larger number of beginnings of success 
than, possibly, any other man in the craft. He has also 
conducted more than one bold experiment that has ended in 
a glorious failure, but, like most good pioneers, has lived to 
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see other men reap big results from the seed he sowed. 
The whole progress of photoengraving has been marked by 
many such cases — notably F. E. Ives, who did so much 
to establish both half-tone and trichromy on practical 
lines, and William Kurtz, who sank a fortune in attempting 
to make a commercial success of three-color. These are 
mentioned by Mr. Horgan, and they may be matched by 
many similar cases on our own side of the water, from 
Henry Fox Talbot with his early photogravure, Woodbury 
and Smith with the Woodburytype, and a host of kindred 
processes, and David Winstanley, a real martyr of inven- 
tion, to the many men who, even in the last ten or fifteen 
years, have sacrificed time, money, health and sometimes 
life itself, in the effort to introduce an improved process.” 


New Electric Lamps and Slow Enamel. 

F. H. Gage, Mountain View, California, writes a long 
letter, of which the following are paragraphs: “ For many 
years I have been an interested reader of Photoengraving 
Notes, appearing in THE INLAND PRINTER, and am using 
much of the valuable information from these notes in our 
work here. We have two actinic ray lamps admirably 
adapted to black-and-white work, but they do not seem sat- 
isfactory for three-color work. We are using the process 
dry plates and filters advertised in your monthly by the 
G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, making our negatives by 
the direct process. If you can give us any suggestion 
toward securing the right kind of lamp we will esteem it a 
great favor. Please also tell us what is the matter with 
the following enamel. We fail to understand why it is so 
slow in printing. In bright sunshine it takes fifteen min- 
utes to secure a satisfactory print, and with the violet ray 
lamp it takes upward of an hour or more.” Answer.— 
Now that the dark weather is coming on it would be well 
for you, as well as all photoengravers, to write to Charles 
J. Bogue, 518 West Twenty-ninth street, New York, and 
get acquainted with the wonderful new arc light he has 
discovered. As to the enamel you are particularly unfor- 
tunate in the formula you have chosen. If you will leave 
out of the formula the glucose, 4 ounces of the glue, and 24 
ounces of the water, and add 30 drops of ammonia, U. S. P., 
to it, you will have a formula worth while. See other para- 
graph in this department on increasing the sensitiveness of 
enamel. 

Photographs for Half-tone Reproduction. 


The British Journal of Photography has this excellent 
advice to give regarding the kind of photographs to encour- 
age for reproduction in half-tone: “All engravers complain 
bitterly about the wretched originals submitted to them for 
reproduction, but they must recognize that it is the engra- 
ver’s business to reproduce whatever is put before him, and 
if he knows his work he will be able to do so. Almost any- 
thing that can be seen can be photographed, and if it can 
be photographed it can be photomechanically reproduced. 
At the same time, it is obvious that there are degrees of 
difficulty in various kinds of originals, and it is not fair of 
the customer to expect, nor sensible on the part of the 
engraver to do, them for the same price. But engravers 
must realize that customers do not send them poor origi- 
nals out of malice, it is either because they do not know any 
better or because they can not help themselves. If it is 
want of knowledge it is the engravers’ duty to educate the 
customer, and, indeed, several firms have sent out circulars 
to their customers setting forth explicitly exactly the sort 
of copy they prefer in order to obtain the best results. By 
far the larger number of originals sent for reproduction 
are photographs, and, in the opinion of the writer, the most 
suitable kind of print is a glossy bromid developed to a true 
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neutral black, that is, neither a blue-black nor a green- 
black, but such a tone as is given with amidol without 
bromid. By ‘ glossy’ is meant the surface naturally given 
by the papers sold as ‘glossy bromid.’ It is better to 
request black-and-white prints rather than silver prints, 
which, although as easy to reproduce as any other if toned 
to a brown or purple, are apt to lead to disappointment, 
because the proof of the reproduction, being in black 
printing-ink, is often not as pleasing to the customer as the 
warmer color of the original, which printing-ink can not 
exactly imitate.” 


Etching Copper and Nickel. 


Messrs. Cooper and Freak supplied to the International 
Congress of Photography, held at Brussels, some notes of 
experiments they made in etching copper and nickel. Their 
search was made to find a metal for half-tone work, with an 
etching surface harder than copper, but of an equal degree 
of fineness. Nickel, cobalt and steel were the metals experi- 
mented with. All of these metals could be deposited elec- 
trolytically on other surfaces. Steel being so liable to rust, 


nickel was found to be a more permanent metal, easily : 


deposited, with a suitable degree of hardness and a very 
fine grain. Nickel also can be etched in chlorid of iron. 
During their experiments it was found that no matter what 
the strength or temperature of the chlorid of iron solution 
that nickel took twice as long as copper to etch. But what 
is of more practical value to copper etchers is that their 
researches brought out the fact that the most efficient 
strength for the chlorid of iron solution, when etching cop- 
per, is 31.9 Baumé, when the temperature of the solution is 
59° F.; while when the temperature of the iron solution is 
raised to 122° F. the strength of the iron should be 33.8 
Beaumé. 


Answers to a few Correspondents. 


Will Ball, Logansport, Indiana: Paynetype plates have 
not been made successfully as yet in this country. The 
process is entirely practical and will come into use when 


the plates are available. F. T. C., Rochester, New York: 
As to electric etching: The writer experimented consid- 
erably with it a quarter century ago to find that it was 
one of those ideas of which it can be said “ Thus far can 
you go and no farther.” Take a friend’s advice and don’t 
waste time on it. “ Engraver,” Kansas City: No, you can 
not buy and import a Mark Smith etching machine into 
this country for several reasons. The Mark Smith machine 
was never patented in this country because it is an infringe- 
ment on two well-known etching machines previously pat- 
ented here. Should you attempt to use a Mark Smith 
machine in this country you would be served with an 
injunction and then be defendant in a suit for damages for 
infringement of two patents. “ Photographer,” Boston, 
who has trouble with the wood of his plan-board or copy- 
board being too hard to stick tacks in it, can remedy it by 
gluing to the board a piece of the soft linoleum which is 
made out of ground cork. It holds tacks and pins without 
being difficult to puncture. 


Safe Light for Color-sensitive Plates. 


R. W. J., Chicago, asks: “ What can you recommend 
as the safest colored light to use in the darkroom when 
using plates highly sensitized to color? At present I am 
using a deep ruby light, but I am told I should use a green 
which I have seen used. My red sensitive dry plates I 
develop in total darkness for almost two minutes before I 
turn on the light.” Answer.—It would seem reasonable 
when developing three-color plates to have two colored 
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lights in the darkroom, a red light for developing the blue 


‘and green sensitive plate and a green light for developing 


the red sensitive plate. Still, in practice this is not usually 
done, for the operator can not well determine the density of 
the negatives unless he develops them all in one light, and 
this is usually a mixture of red and green such as Dr. E. 
Konig offers under the name of “ Dark red for darkroom 
light.” Baron von Hiib! suggests this formula for making 
safe lights where plates sensitized with pinacyanol or 
dicyanid are used. He writes: A fairly light green filter, 
suitable for the development of plates prepared with pina- 
cyanol and dicyanid and used in connection with an electric 
incandescent light, is obtained by coating glass plates with 
the following solution: 
Gelatin solution, 8:100........... TRO GR os dacs 4 ounces. 


Naphthol green 
Filter-blue solution, 1:100 


D QWisiicxeues 15 grains. 

68 minims. 
The filter blue dissolves with some difficulty in water, and 
only after the addition of some ammonia. To prepare the 
stock solution, 1 gram of the dye is placed in 100 ces. of 
water, lec. of ammonia added and the mixture warmed 
until a solution is obtained. This is applied to the glass in 
the proportion of 7 ccs. (2 drams) per square decimeter 
(about 4 square inches). R. W.J.is recommended to inquire 
of the dry-plate maker whose plates he is using as to the 
proper darkroom light to use with their plates. Cramer, 
Lumiere and other color-sensitive platemakers supply safe 
lights for their plates. 


Scales for Half-tone Negative Making. 

J. H. Scofield, New York, writes: “I am about to take 
a job in a distant city at half-tone negative-making I 
have been a line photographer but am studying up half- 
tone negative-making. I have a book containing tables for 
screen distance and diaphragm aperture, when the camera 
extension is known, and intend to make use of it, but what 
I want to know is how the average half-tone man finds the 
screen distance and size of stop to use? I am sure they use 
no tables in the shop I am working in.” Answer.—If you 
have a “ head for mathematics ” then you should get famil- 
iar with those tables you have, but the custom with half- 
tone photographers is, generally, to allow the screen dis- 
tance to remain fixed and get the gradation in the half-tone 
dots through the use of different-sized diaphragms. It is a 
rule-of-thumb method, still it is the one used by the best 
of operators. Nearly all camera beds have marks of some 
kind on them, understood only by the operator using the 
camera, and these marks take the place of scales and tables. 
All half-tone operators know that the coarser the screen 
the farther away from the sensitive plate it should be, and 
the greater the camera extension the farther apart the 
screen and sensitive plate should be. Further they under- 
stand that enlarging the diaphragm aperture gives about 
the same result as increasing the screen distance. With 
these few facts they proceed to mark their camera in some 
such way as this: The plan board is covered with a sheet 
of white paper on which are two marks twelve inches apart. 
Reduce these two marks to six inches and you have the 
camera set at one-half reduction. Now carefully mark on 
the bed of the camera just the position of a pointer, which 
should be securely fixed to the camera front, so as to almost 
touch the camera bed. By careful focusing all the other 
reductions and enlargements can be indicated for all time. 
Have the diaphragms numbered and try them at the differ- 
ent marks with the different half-tone screens. When a 
diaphragm gives the smallest possible black dot on the 
ground glass, that is the one to use as the high-light stop 
at that distance, and its number should be marked along 
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with the number of the screen on the bed of the camera at 
that point. When a diaphragm gives the smallest possible 
white dot, that is the stop to use for the shadows at that 
camera extension, and should be so marked on the camera 
bed. It is a simple method and will be found satisfactory. 


Collodion Emulsion. 

A. W. Penrose & Co., London, have just published a 
second and enlarged edition of this the only text-book 
on collodion emulsion. The author, Mr. Henry O. Klein, 
F. R. S. P., in the introduction to the new portion of the 
book, asks and answers an important question as follows: 
“What is the present position of collodion emulsion and 
what are the future prospects? Is the color-sensitive dry 





































SEEING THE OLD YEAR OUT. 


plate equal to collodion emulsion and will it eventually 
supersede it? Regarding the present position on the con- 
tinent, we find that collodion emulsion is almost exclusively 
used for color reproduction in all establishments of note, 
Doctor Albert’s, Sillib and Bruckmann’s and the emulsions 
of the Rheinische Emulsions Fabrik being in daily use. 
Emulsion is greatly used for black-and-white work and the 
monochromatic reproduction of oil paintings for collotype, 
photogravure, etc. The Military Geographical Institute in 
Vienna, and the state printing-offices in Madrid and St. 
Petersburg, use it for the reproduction of survey maps, 
where colors have to be eliminated by means of color filters. 
The average consumption of collodion emulsion, although 
comparatively low in 1907, has risen steadily, and consid- 
ering an increase in the number of emulsion-makers and 
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the active crusade on the part of the dry-plate maker, the 
future outlook for collodion emulsion in England is satis- 
factory. In the United States we find conditions somewhat 
similar. The American color firms are more progressive 
and spare no money to make a success of a process fully 
recognized in other countries. A number of the largest 
firms are working collodion emulsion with marked success, 
Finally, to compare the relative merits of collodion emul- 
sion and the color-sensitive dry plate, we may state that 
the panchromatic dry plates, the types now in general use, 
are of high excellence. Their color-sensitiveness is fairly 
uniform throughout the spectrum, although a marked mini- 
mum in the blue-green can not be avoided. Complaints as 
to lack of uniformity, fog, etc., we can generally trace to 
lack of common sense on the part of the operator. Dry 
plates have good keeping qualities, and give sharp half- 
tone dots, but their price is prohibitive and they require 
special care on the part of the printer. Their advocates 
can not claim that they give better color separation than 
collodion emulsion with properly adjusted color filters; 
they admit that collodion emulsion gives better printing 


‘negatives and is incomparably cheaper, if worked on a 


large scale and by competent men.” 





THE ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS. 


The Yacht Room at the Hotel Astor, New York, housed 
about twenty-five members of the American Envelope 
Manufacturers’ Association on November 14 and 15. The 
first day was devoted to a joint meeting of the Executive 
and Campaign Committees and closed-door session of the 
association. The main item of interest was the campaign 
against the Government printing stamped envelopes free. 
Corresponding Secretary Cushing made an address on the 
subject and the discussion of the campaign and its results 
occupied the remainder of the afternoon. At night there 
was an informal “ family dinner,” at which Vice-President 
Perkins acted as toastmaster. 

The program for Tuesday included reports of the secre- 
tary and the treasurer, a paper on freight rates by A. E. 
Whiting, and a discussion of the needs and methods of 
credit bureaus. The labor problem injected itself under 
the guise of a discussion on fair methods of engaging help, 
after which cost accounting was debated, following an 
address by J. Lee Nicholson, of New York, the factory-cost 
expert. 





OKLAHOMA TIMES GETS NEW MEN. 


The Oklahoma City Times, the oldest and largest after- 
noon paper in Oklahoma, has lately passed under the con- 
trol of Mr. Dennis T. Flynn, pioneer lawyer and million- 
aire of Oklahoma City, who has purchased the interest of 
all the small and some of the large stockholders, thereby 
with his associates obtaining full ownership of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. H. G. Eastman, who for the past three years has 
been business manager, becomes general manager, and has 
secured as news editor J. W. McCammon, from the Omaha 
Bee, and as associate editor R. S. Graves, for years with 
the St. Joseph Gazette, but lately of the Scripps-McRae 
league. 

The rapid and continued growth of Oklahoma City and 
State gives the new management a great field and oppor- 
tunity. 





THERE are thousands hacking at the branches of evil 
to one who is striking at the root.— Thoreau. 
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BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of posing hi s, machinists 


and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 





detting results. 
Loss of Metal Through Remelting. 

A New York publisher asks: “Can you tell us the aver- 
age percentage of loss in each remelting of linotype slugs? 
For instance, if we furnish a printer with four thousand 
pounds of linotype metal, to be used exclusively on our 
work, what percentage of loss should we allow him to each 
melting; or about what percentage of the original amount 
will he need to add at each melting to keep the total at four 
thousand pounds?” Answer.— The information we have, 
both from research made and data received from other 
sources, leads us to believe that the loss is about one per 
cent for each melting. This is not a net loss, however, as 
the dross may be remelted and sold. A prominent trade 
linotyper states that his loss is about twenty-five per cent 
a year. This plant operates seventeen Linotypes and runs 
three shifts of operators. We have it from several sources 
that this loss varies, ranging from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent yearly. 


A Linotype Student’s Troubles. 


A recent graduate of the Inland Printer Technical 
School writes: ‘“ Some time ago, when I wrote for informa- 
tion concerning a certain linotype trouble, you wrote me, 
among other things, that I should study those parts, and 
only change or adjust them when coming to the conclusion 
that they are wrong or out of adjustment. Well, I have 
followed the foregoing diligently and found it to be very 
helpful, but I am experiencing some trouble that I can not 
overcome, no matter how much I study. It is in the assem- 
bler. The matrices are retarded an instant when leaving 

- the chute-spring and strike the last matrix in assembling 
elevator, and they jump over the pawls in assembler to 
elevator, instead of going between them. Besides jumping 
out of the assembling elevator, they cause transpositions; 
for instance, when setting the word ‘ Pierce’ the ‘i’ comes 
before the ‘ P,’ or when making the combination ‘ ch,’ the 
‘h’ comes before the ‘c.’ The chute-spring is adjusted 
exactly like the one shown in the book ‘ The Mechanism of 
the Linotype.’ As a last resort, I procured another chute- 
spring — but the trouble never abated. I have come to the 
conclusion that it can not be the chute-spring that is caus- 
ing this trouble, for ever since installation of the machine 
the assembler has been giving trouble. I have enclosed a 
diagram, showing shape of assembler front-chute rail, to 
give you an idea of its style. Of one thing I am in doubt, 
and that is how far should matrix catch-spring protrude 
through the center of its slot? And should every matrix 
strike in its descent? Mine is adjusted to protrude about 
one thirty-second of an inch. Aforesaid parts are all 
clean.” Answer.— Your transposition trouble probably is 
not due to any of the parts you mention, but rather to 
your fingering. Try the words you mentioned and finger 
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them deliberately, and while doing this watch the course 
the matrices take. See if you can locate where they are 
retarded.’ It is possible to retard the matrices by having 
the guides bent too low toward the belt. Examine these 
guides. Also it is possible to have the guides near the 
chute-spring bent too far to the left, thus retarding the 
matrices that pass between. The chute-spring points 
should be bent slightly above the horizontal. This position 
gives sufficient freedom for the upper ear of the matrice to 
clear without retarding them. The catch-spring should 
project about one-sixteenth of an inch. 


Matrix-teeth Combination Chart. 


This department is indebted to Mr. Harry G. Pottle for 
the following chart for guiding the machinist and the oper- 
ator in cutting distributing combinations for Linotype 
matrices. The chart will be found handy in cases where it 
is necessary to cut the teeth of side sorts to cause them to 
distribute in the magazine. The second list will enable the 
operator to determine, by the examination of the distribu- 
ting teeth, just where any matrix will distribute. The 
numbers correspond with the matrix teeth, counting from 
the top of the matrix down. 


COMBINATION CHART. 
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Tempering Linotype Metal. 


A letter from a Wisconsin publisher reads as follows: 
“We are having some difficulty with our linotype metal 
because of hardness. Lead softens, but not sufficient for 
lasting qualities. We are of the opinion that bismuth is 
the metal we need for the metal. We get so many electro- 
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types that we desire to turn it into linotype metal. We 
feel that it is useless to write to any of the makers of such 
metal, for reasons that are obvious. We have been directed 
by one of the typefounders to write to you. Any informa- 
tion will be gladly received.” Answer.— Electrotype metal 
is mostly all lead, and needs the addition of a hardening 
metal— antimony. Tin is added to give fluidity and it 
also acts to unite the lead and antimony. You have no need 
of bismuth; just lead, antimony and tin. These are used 
in this proportion: Lead, 83 pounds; antimony, 12 pounds; 
tin, 5 pounds. The procedure for melting is as follows: 
Place half the quantity of lead with all of the antimony 
and heat until it is hot enough to discolor a pine stick to a 
dark brown; stir constantly. Now add the tin and then 
the remainder of the lead, a pig at a time, keeping up the 
heat and stirring continually. Pour off into molds, after 
skimming. 


The ‘‘ Machinist and the Operator”? in Book Form. 


H. C. Rowe, of Marlborough, New Zealand, writes as 
follows: “In several of the numbers of Linotype Notes, 
which were given to me by a linotype operator, appear 
extracts from THE INLAND PRINTER which are headed as 
follows: ‘The Machinist and the Operator, by an Operator- 
Machinist; extracted from THE INLAND PRINTER, etc.’ 
Are the whole of these numbers printed in book form, or 
have they run through THE INLAND PRINTER in sections — 
the same as in Linotype Notes? In any case, however 
printed, I wish to possess the whole of the numbers. Will 
you kindly supply information as to price of book (if one) 
or otherwise, etc.” Answer.— This series of articles, writ- 
ten by the editor of this department, has since been pub- 
lished in book form by The Inland Printer Company under 
the title, ““ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” and has gone 
through four editions, each one revised and brought up to 
date, and is replete with illustrations and diagrams. In 
addition to a thorough course of instruction in the mechan- 
ism of the Linotype, this book contains chapters on the 
handling of tools, measurement of matter, definitions of 
mechanical terms, etc., and a complete list of cross-exam- 
ination questions for students. It is the only up-to-date 
treatise on the linotype machine, and is the text-book used 
in all schools for linotype operators and machinists. It is 

. handsomely bound in flexible leather and sells for $2. 


Slugs Pull Out of Mold. 

A Southern operator wrote of trouble he was having 
with slugs pulling out of the mold when using the Rogers 
tabular attachment. A later communication says he 
applied the remedy given and successfully overcame the 
difficulty. His letter and answer follow: “ My trouble is 
with the Rogers tabular attachment. The machine works 
perfectly on eighteen em and shorter measure, but I can 
not get a longer line with any satisfaction, on account of 
the slug frequently being pulled out of the mold by the 
matrices. When it is not pulled entirely out, it is pulled 
sufficiently far to cause the right-hand end to be bruised on 
the first-elevator back jaw, thereby making it necessary to 
recast or reset the line. I understand that the same trouble 
was experienced here some time ago, but on a mold which 
has since been replaced by a new one, and a ‘ factory man’ 
quickly remedied it; but no one here is able to tell me how 
he did it.” Answer.— This trouble may be remedied by 
slightly reducing the down-stroke of the first elevator. 
This operation relieves the downward pressure of the line 
on the slug and enables the mold to withdraw the slug 
without difficulty. To test it out, send in a line and stop 
the machine just as second justification takes place. Note 
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then how far the first elevator set-screw stands from the 
vise-cap. It should not be over a scant sixty-fourth of an 
inch. A groove in the cap of the mold gives a rib which 
tends to prevent the slug withdrawing from the mold by 
the pressure from the matrix line. 


Cold Weather and Dust Cause Trouble. 


A northern Wisconsin operator writes: “Has cold 
weather any effect on keyboard rollers and line-delivery 
carriage? On cold mornings keyboard cams do not respond 
promptly. Line-delivery carriage is slow in entering first 
elevator. Have only experienced this trouble since cold 
weather started in. Enclosed is a sketch of press and 
composing room. You will notice that Linotype backs up 
to old-style press with fly-delivery, about five feet distance 
between. Trouble experienced is dust in magazine. Have 
to brush out magazine once or twice a day on account of 
matrices not dropping, especially lower-case. Machine is 
Model 5, low base, latest improved. Machine been in use 
since second week in July. Have had dust in magazine 
since machine was installed. Is the press the cause of this 
trouble, or is it on account of being a new machine? Have 
thought of partitioning off machine, but being quite a dis- 
tance from stove, which is let out at night, there would not 
be enough heat. Would the gas-jets burning on machine 
give sufficient heat for room 12 by 15 if left burning over 
night?” Answer.— The cold weather will indirectly affect 
such parts that depend upon oil for lubrication, as it chills 
the oil and tends somewhat to make the parts run less 
freely. In the case of the line-delivery carriage you can 
obviate the trouble by cleaning the slide and slideway and 
using dry graphite as a lubricant instead of oil. It is 
cleaner. The keyboard rolls are not at fault. It may be 
that the cam pivots are dry. If so, lubricate with clock- 
oil, which you can procure from a watchmaker. Before 
oiling, they should be removed and soaked in gasoline and 
allowed to dry. Then oil. The reason for so much dust in 
the magazine relates to the dusty condition of the room. 
If you have stove heat you can not avoid dust, as the 
removal of ashes and other necessary operations in keep- 
ing up a fire result in floating dust. Keep the curtain 
down over the screws and keep the covers over the cam 
frames. Also have a cover for the machine and keep it on 
over night and especially while the room is being swept. If 
the floor is oiled with raw linseed oil or even coal-oil and 
machine oil mixed, about once a month for a while, it will 
tend to keep down some of the dust. Cleaning of the 
magazine should be carried out when necessary. If the 
front end shows dust or dirt caked in the channels, it may 
be due to the matrices having oil on their ears, due to the 
distributor screws carrying oil. Clean these weekly with 
gasoline on a clean rag. We would not advise keeping the 
gas lighted under the pot over night, as it causes a deterio- 
ration of the metal and is an unnecessary expense. 


Victorline Manufacturers in America. 


Following the introduction of the Victorline slugcasting 
machine on the European market, two of the directors of 
the General Composing Company, Messrs. Jung and Ach, 
of Berlin, Germany, have arrived in America and have 
spent several weeks visiting the large cities and interview- 
ing prominent printers and publishers to ascertain the 
sentiment regarding the early marketing of the Victorline 
in this country. While in Chicago they were guests at the 
weekly meeting of the Machine Composition Club, com- 
posed wholly of owners of plants doing machine composi- 
tion. Mr. Jung addressed the members and explained the 
situation and the intention of his company. While prepara- 
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tions will be made to establish a factory in America for the 
manufacture of Victorlines, he said, it will probably be two 
years before such arrangements can be completed and 
machines be manufactured in sufficient quantities to meet 
the expected demand. In the meantime, whatever existing 
patents there may be on late improvements will have 
expired, and a strictly up-to-date, quick-change model, two- 
letter machine will be marketed. However, Mr. Jung said, 
it is the intention to offer for sale parts and supplies, such 
as matrices, spacebands, etc., at a much earlier date, as 
their Brooklyn factory already has a large stock on hand. 
Other repair parts will be made in Germany and sent to 
this country until manufacturing arrangements are com- 
pleted here, it being explained that all these parts are 
absolutely interchangeable with American-built Linotypes. 
Photographs cf their Berlin works were exhibited, show- 
ing the three hundred Victorlines in various stages of 
manufacture which are now coming through their factory. 
The fact was brought out that this immense enterprise, 
employing about seven hundred hands, was conceived and 
brought into existence in the short period of eighteen 
months, during which time the drawings, designs of tools, 
fixtures, etc., and manufacture of these three hundred 
machines was completed, some of which are already in 
commercial use in Europe. Mr. Heinrich Degener, who 
with Messrs. Jung and Ach, comprise the directorate of 
the General Composing Company, is the mechanical genius 
who brought the Victorline into being, while to Mr. Jung 
especially fell the duty of designing the many ingenious 
tools which have made this mechanical feat possible. Mr. 
Ach is a business man of sagacity and renown, and with 
his associates in Berlin, controls the many millions of dol- 
lars invested in this enterprise. While it is likely Amer- 


ican capital will be interested in the establishment of the 


new factory, Messrs. Ach and Jung explained that German 
capital will also be largely represented. Our picture shows 
these gentlemen on board the ocean liner which brought 
them to America. While here, arrangements were per- 
fected with the Thompson Type Machine Company for 
marketing the Thompson Typecaster in Europe, Victorline 
matrices being adaptable for use in this typecaster, and 
negotiations were also taken up with the Chicago Lino- 
Tabler Company for the European control of this system 
of tabular composition. It was stated that Victorlines will 
be exported to Canada at once, there being no patent com- 
plications in that territory. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Slug Mold.— F. C. L. D’Aix, New York. Filed May 13, 1908. Issued 
October 11, 1910. No. 972,591 

Type-distributing Device.— D. B. Ray, Huntington, N. H. 
3, 1902. Issued August 2, 1910. No. 965,939. 

Bad-type Detector for Monotypes.— A. A 
March 1, 1909. Issued September 27, 1910. No. 971,040 

Spaceband Cleaner for Linotypes—— V. Piagneri, San Francisco, Cal. 
Filed January 3, 1910. Issued November 1, 1910. No. 974,594 

Mold.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, New York. Filed May 28, 1910. Issued August 2, 1910. 
No. 966,227 

Slug Ejector.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 15, 1909. Issued August 
23, 1910. No. 967,976. 

Typecasting Machine.—A. E. Miller, 
National Compositype Company, Baltimore, 
August 23, 1910. No. 968,383. 

Keyboard Mechanism.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 23, 
October 25, 1910. No. 973,566. 

Multiple- -magazine Distributor.— W. E. Elliott, Liverpool, Eng., 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 1, 1908. 
beac 18, 1910. No. 973,181. 


Filed October 


Hamaker, New York. Filed 


Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
Md. Filed May 26, 1909. Issued 


assignor to Mer- 
1910. Issued 


assignor 
Issued 


Eng., assignor to Pulsometer Engi- 
needle ‘Company, ‘Ltd., Reading, Eng. @Filed December 21, 1908. Issued 


November 8, 1910. No. 975,194. 

Type Distributor.— E. A. Adcock, Reading, Eng., assignor to Pulsometer 
Engineering Company, Ltd., Reading, Eng. Filed December 28, 1908. 
Issued August 9, 1910. No. 966,979. 
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Berlin, Germany, 
Filed July 19, 


Muehleisen, 


Matrix and Spaceband Separator.—- C. 
New York. 


assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
1910. Issued October 18, 1910. No. 973,454 

Linotype Assembler Chute Spring.—G. E. Wallin, 
assigror to Inland Manufacturing Company, Kansas City. 
1910. Issued September 13, 1910. No. 970,146. 

Tabulating Attachment for Linotypes. A) E. 
assignor of one-half interest to C. T. Gosse St. Louis, Mo. 
ber 15, 1909. Issued August 23, 1910. No. “968, 064. 

Paper-perforating Keyboard.— W. Nicholas and W. 
city, assignors to United States Graphotype Company, 
February 26, 1908. Issued July 19, 1910. No. 964,678. 

Justifying Mechanism,— B. F. Bellows, Cleveland, Ohio, and C. Luttropp, 
Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to Electric Compositor Company, New York. 
Filed March 11, 1907. Issued November 1, 1910. No. 974,740. 

Tabulating Attachment.— C. Muehleisen, G. Molkenthin and L. Leiden- 
berg, Berlin, Germany, assignors to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York. Filed May 7, 1910. Issued August 23, 1910. No. 968,490. 

Matrix-releasing and Assembling Mechanism.— C. Muehleisen and C. A. 
Albrecht, Berlin, Germany, assignors to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed May 28, 1910. Issued August 2, 1910. No. 966,228. 


Kansas City, Mo., 
Filed January 3, 


Markwell, St. Louis, Mo., 
Filed Novem- 


Ackerman, New York 
New York. Filed 











MR. KARL JUNG AND MR. H. ST. ACH ON BOARD THE KAISER WILHELM II. 





JOSES, BROTHER OF JESUS. 


Joses, brother of Jesus, plodding from day to day, 
With never a vision within him to glorify his clay; 
doses, the brother of Jesus, was one with the heavy clod, 
But Christ was the soul of rapture, and soared, like a lark, 
Joses, the brother of Jesus, was only a worker in wood, 
And he never could see the glory that Jesus, his brother, could. 
“* Why stays he not in the workshop? ” he often used to complain, 
“Sawing the Lebanon cedar, imparting to wood their stain? 
Why must he go thus roaming, forsaking my father’s trade, 
While hammers are busily sounding and there is a gain to be made? ” 
Thus ran the mind of Joses, apt with plummet and rule, 
And deeming whoever surpassed him cither a knave or a fool, 
For he never walked with the prophets in God’s great garden of bliss; 
And of all the mistakes of the ages, the saddest, methinks was this: 
To have such a brother as Jesus, to speak with him day by day, 
But never to catch the vision which glorified his clay. 

— Harry Hl. Kemp, in “ The Independent.” 


with God, 
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Practical Work in Estimating. 


The Winnipeg Printers’ Board of Trade held the second 
of its series of estimating classes, Monday, September 19, 
1910, in the board offices. Thirty-five printers showed up — 
among them two prominent Winnipeg printers — Mr. 
George H. Saults, Canadian representative American Print- 
ers’ Cost Commission, and Mr. John Stovel, member of the 
executive board of the United Typothetz of America; both 
of these old war-horses entered into the work with as much 
spirit as any of the younger men present. 

For the benefit of those who were unable to attend the 
first class, a paper on “ Costs ” was read, and the estimate 
blank used by the board was explained. Each man was 
then given a number, as at the last meeting some difficulty 
was experienced in getting the men to sign the slips, so the 
numerical system was adopted with much success. 

In order to show, in detail, estimates of six employing 
printers, who said they would have quoted the figures they 
turned in, we will take six estimates under letters “A,” 
“8B,” “C,” “D,” “E,” “F” and the correct estimate under 
“W.” The job was as follows: 

Ten thousand eight-page booklets —“ Winnipeg, the 
Fastest Growing City on the North American Continent.” 
Size, 3% by 6. Text and tabular reprint copy, black ink. 
Stock, imitation art 28 by 42, 80-pound at 8 cents. Bound, 
wired, saddle flush. Banded packages of 500. 


A B Cc D E F WwW 


Hand composition ......$19.00 $15.40 $11.00 $12.10 $16.50 $11.00 $16.50 


EDD 9 504 065058 ea8 1.10 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 90 1.25 
PRE vou cases aorkeee pees es Sicnierstasseee mieies”! Rareceie Brete 
| eee er eee 1.50 75 1.75 1.50 1.25 75 = =61.85 
BHO iveisedecdeusinne 13.60 11.79 12.69 9.97 14.41 ° 9.52 14.51 
Dy Be Was esaAsendgroons 12.50 10.00 14.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 12.50 
ES Sr Oe TT 75 -50 -70 ~=—-1.00 75 -50 85 
Cut stock before and 

after press. ........ 75 -50 75 75 ~=—-1.00 -25 = =1.00 
oo ery oo ers 30.00 21.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 20.00 23.0u 
DENTS Gasisscxtmnrewe 75 -50 -50 75 ~=1.00 25 1.00 
Total estimates ........ 79.95 61.84 68.04 64.47 76.56 53.17 71.96 
Would have charged..... 80.00 62.00 68.00 64.50 76.50 53.00 72.50 


The above table was compiled using the board of trade 
selling prices as a basis, and shows that the difference in 
the figures was not caused by the rate charged per hour but 
in the estimated time. The printing business shows a need 
of more than “ Cost Systems”; it shows that central esti- 
mating is the only way we may ever hope to get closer 
together in our figures. I think it proper to add that an 
estimate on the job was furnished by the board and a price 
of $72.50 established; which the printer quoted and suc- 
ceeded in landing .the work. The time-sheets turned in 
showed a cost of $46.09 in labor — the net cost of stock was 
$10.88, to which was added thirty-three and one-third per 
cent for handling and profit. This shows a net profit of 
$14.40. 

After a pleasant talk on trade conditions, a booklet was 
given out as an example to be figured at home on the 
“ Board Estimate Blank ’”’; this job to be taken up at a sub- 
sequent meeting. 
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These classes are being conducted by Mr. Everett Wad- 
dey, Jr., manager of the board of trade, and are free of 
charge or any obligation whatsoever. All who are inter- 


ested in estimating or pricing printing are invited to attend. 










ONE REASON FOR FAILURES. 


Our sprightly contemporary, Pointers, presents the fol- 
lowing extract to a waiting world in all seriousness. We 
do not question its good faith, or even stop to ask “ What 
is the matter with Kansas? ” but pass along the curio: 


THE TORTOISE. 
The Lasswell (Kan.) Tortoise is a new three-col- 
umn folio. We have read it with much interest — 
ads. and all. Here are a few quotations, including 
the leading editorial: 
OUR 
Presidents: : 


IN my Openion we ha- 
ve not had a good Presidet 
since Ben Harrison left the 
Chair. Cleveland would of 
made a good President if 
they had given him Free & 
Unlimited-Coinage of Silver 

McKinley was a fine Man 
but he had too meny She- 
pards. Teddy is one of 
our most powerfull Men th- 
at rules by the Explosion 
of the Lungs’ 

Taft would make a splendid 
Probate Judge. but it see- 
ms as thongh he has done 
fairely well, considering th- 
is late political upheavel. 


Here are a few locals: 


We are never so buisy but 
that we can find time to do 
your Blacksmithing. 
The lasswell Merchants 
dont pretend to treat you 
like Saw-bucks. they will 
devide with you. 

when you get ready co 
me and trade with us.? 

bartholomew bro‘s 
subscribe for the 

for the lasswell 

tortoise 

Joe Laswell is in Okla 

at this wrighting 
Mrs. John Angell Broth- 

er from near Colwell kans 
and a Sister from Oklahom 
he said he knew pete Ott 
in the early day he said th 
-ey rolled de bones all over 
this yard. 

As this is the nincteenth issue of the Tortoise it 
proves that Lasswell has law-abiding citizens who are 
not afraid to advertise. The following item shows 
that the town is laboring under a slight handicap 
at present: ‘Since our Star route man does not 
change or feed his horses at Lasswell if you want to 
catch him you will hafto hurry.” There is nothing 
like advertising a town. 





IN THE PROGRESSIVE HUB. 

Employer to printer looking for work — “ What did you 
leave your last place for? ” 

Applicant —“ The boss used to play cards at lunch 
time. He wanted to play pinochle and all I knew was seven 
up, so he fired me for incompetency! ” — Boston Corre- 
spondent Typographical Journal. 
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First place. By L. H. McNeil, Findlay, Ohio. 
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Fourth place. By Arthur Nelson, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Fifth place. R. Wilkins, Seattle, Washington. 

















Sixth place. By Clyde Morgan, Rockford, Illinois. 
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Seventh place. By A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Michigan. 
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Eighth place. By M. L. Vincent, Boston, Massachusetts. Ninth place. By E. A. Frommader, Moline, Illinois. 
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Tenth pla¢e. By Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Massachusetts. Eleventh place. By Frank Williams, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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Twelfth place. By Eli Black, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Thirteenth place. By Wm. L. Sniffen, East Port Chester, Connecticut. 
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By F. L. Crocker, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





By E. A. Frommader, Moline, Ilinois. 
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By W. G. McConnell, Toronto, Canada. By Wm. B. Hemperly, Jr., Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
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By H. W. Leggett, Ottawa, Canada. By William Springborn, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By Edw. W. Nolan, Meriden, Connecticut. 


By Will J. Cota, Burlington, Vermont. 
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By Will J. Cota, Burlington, Vermont. 


By E. M. Hardy, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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By H. S. Blackburn, Tacoma, Washington. By A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Michigan. 
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By H. Emmett Green, Anthony, Kansas. By Geo. G. Taylor, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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JOB COMPOSITION 





BY F. J. TRBZISB. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These di i and ex les will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 

The program title-page contest, the results of which 
appear herewith, was a decided success, and the interest 
therein was widespread. Between four and five hundred 
designs were submitted, representing nearly every State in 
the Union, as well as many of the foreign countries. 

The first prize, $25, was won by L. H. McNeil, Findlay, 
Ohio; the second prize, $15, was won by W. L. Melchinger, 
Irvington, New Jersey; the third prize, $10, was won by 
Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ontario. The ten $3 prizes 
were won by Arthur Nelson, Brooklyn, New York; A. R. 
Wilkins, Seattle, Washington; Clyde Morgan, Rockford, 
Illinois; A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Michigan; M. L. Vincent, 
Boston, Massachusetts; E. A. Frommader; Moline, IIli- 





L. H. MeNeil, Findlay, Ohio. 
First Place. 


nois; Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Frank Williams, Jersey City, New Jersey; Eli Black, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and William L. Sniffen, East Port Chester, 
Connecticut. 

Following are brief biographical sketches of the prize- 
winners: 

Leon H. McNeil.— Served apprenticeship in the office of the Tecumseh 
(Mich.) Herald. Now foreman for Blackford & Creighton, Findlay, Ohio. 
Thirty-five years of age. 

William L. Melchinger.— Served apprenticeship in the offices of Charles 
Hobson Company and Baker Printing Company, Newark, New Jersey. Now 
foreman of printing-plant of Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, of 
same city. 

Ernest E. Adams.— Served apprenticeship in various offices in London, 
Hamilton and Toronto, Canada. Now with Rous & Mann, Ltd., Toronto. 
Twenty-six years of age. 
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Arthur Nelson.— With Oswald Publishing Company, New York city. 
Has won numerous prizes in contests. Thirty-two years of age. 

A. R. Wilkins.— Served apprenticeship with the Advertiser, London, 
Ontario, and the Express, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Now foreman in the 
office of the Acme Press, Seattle, Washington. 

Clyde B. Morgan.— Served apprenticeship with Calvert Printing Com- 
pany, of Rockford, Illinois. Now with Wilson Brothers, of same city. 
Twenty-six years of age. 


W. L. Melchinger, Irvington, N. J. 
Second Place. 


A. K. Ness.— Served apprenticeship at Manistique, Michigan. Now with 
the McMullen Printing Company, Cheboygan, Michigan. Thirty-four years 
of age. 

Merton L. Vincent.— Served apprenticeship in job department of the 
Free Press, Waltham, Massachusetts. Now in the specimen-printing depart- 
ment of the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, Boston. Twenty-nine years of age. 

E. A. Frommader.— Served apprenticeship with the Banner Printing 
Company, Jefferson, Wisconsin. Now designer with Desaulniers & Co., 
Moline, Illinois. Thirty-one years of age. ‘ 

Winfred Arthur Woodis.— Served apprenticeship with the Dover Press, 
of Worcester. A winner in sixteen different contests. Now proprietor of 
the Winfred Arthur Woodis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. Thirty years 
of age. 


Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ont. 
Third Place. 


Frank Williams.— Now apprentice with Kastenhuber & Son, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Seventeen years of age. 

Eli Black.— Served apprenticeship in Detroit, Michigan, and Cleveland, 
Ohio. Now with The Britton Printing Company, of Cleveland. Thirty-three 
years of age. 

Wm. L. Sniffen.— Served apprenticeship with the Port Chester Journal. 
Now foreman at the Hillacre Bookhouse, Riverside, Connecticut. 


The following criticisms and comments, although neces- 
sarily brief by reason of the large number of designs sub- 
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A. R. Wilkins, ones Wash. Clyde yw a lll. A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Mich. 
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mitted, will at least point out the most noticeable mistakes 
in the various specimens: 

R. F. Harris, Deland, Florida.— The deccration on this page is too 
strong for the type. 

J. A. Lyncu, Troy, New York.— This page is satisfactory in design, 
but contains altogether too much color. 

F. R. West, Rochester, New York.— Too much red and too wide spac- 
ing between words are noticeable in this page. 

A. E. OVENDEN, Pawnee City, Nebraska.— This page contains too much 
red. The arrangement otherwise is very satisfactory. 

Epwarp A. Ross, Deland, Florida.— This page is good in arrangement, 
although rather severe and plain for work of this character. 

LutHpr M. Apams, Winfield, Kansas.—'T'oo much decoration and too 
much space between the various lines characterize this page. 

J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas.— An exceptionally neat arrangement, 
although some would possibly consider the type rather small. 

A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Wisconsin.— Both of these pages are well 
arranged and neither one offers any opportunity for criticism. 








































































































































Arthur Nelson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fourth Place. 


James A. TeaTeE, Deland, Florida.— There is very little to criticize about 
this page. The ornament is perhaps a trifle strong for the type. 

Henry VAN OMMEREN, Sheffield, Illinois.— The large amount of red and 
the diagonal placing of the groups on this page are both undesirable. 


OuiveR G. AnpRuUS, Newark, New Jersey.— Too much decoration at both 
top and bottom detracts from the text and makes the page less legible. 


Eric M. BecuiLu, Detroit, Michigan.— An interesting arrangement, but 
there is too much red between the rules and the upper part of the page. 

Ray A. THomson, St. Clair, Michigan.— All of your specimens contain 
too many type-faces, and are spaced too much between the lines of text. 

R. D. Kinney, Alexandria, Minnesota.— Your pages are characterized by 
too much decoration, and especially those in which the border is run in red. 

WILLIAM Gannon, New Haven, Connecticut.— On this page there is too 
great a contrast between the lines ‘‘ Christmas Exercises ’’ and those fol- 
lowing. 

Ray FRANKLIN, Vinita, Oklahoma.— Both the rules and type are too 
strong on these pages, and the letter-spacing of the two upper lines is not 
desirable. 


F. H. Dennis, Jacksonville, Florida.— The words ‘‘ Christmas Exercises ” 
should be displayed more prominently than the words “ Christian Endeavor 
Society.” 

J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas.-- The only objection to this page seems 
to have been with the type, as it is rather small for a title-page of this 
character. 

E. M. Harpy, Jacksonville, Florida.— A very pleasing page, although 
the raising of the lower group slightly would give a more satisfactory 
appearance. 

O. W. Green, Pawnee City, Nebraska.— Heavier rules for the inner panel 
would have harmonized better with the type-face than the light ones which 
you have used. 

R. J. ENGLEMAN, Williamsport, Pennsylvania.— This page is rather bold 
in treatment and there is too much border in red. The design itself is 
very satisfactory. 
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J. F. McCuave, South Bend, Indiana.— A rather pleasing arrangement, 
still too light in tone in both type and rules for the best results in work 
of this character. 


H. C. Wismer, Fulton, New York.— This page affords little opportunity 
fer criticism, except that the red used is entirely too dark to harmonize 
well with the black. 

FREAMAN L. HERING, Sussex, New Jersey.— Letter-spacing the text let- 
ters spoils the appearance of this page. The heavy rule and light rule do 
not harmonize in tone. 

L. O. WatLace, Anderson, Indiana.— Both of these pages are unusual 
and clever in arrangement, but the reading-matier at the bottom is too weak 
and too widely spaced. 

AusTIN M. ResBLIn, West Somerville, Massachusetts.— The poor joining 
of the rules at the corners of this page detract from what would etherwise 
be a very pleasing design. 

V. M. Lorp, Salem, Massachusetts.— Of these two pages, the cne set in 
the heavier type is the better arranged, although we would suggest a smal- 
ler size for the main line. 

CLauDE Sroker, Plainfield, Indiana.— An introduction of the second 
series of type in the bottom groups detracts from the otherwise excellent 
appearance of this specimen. 

A. Stoqua, Pembroke, Ontario.— Both the border and the rules between 
the upper groups are too strong for the typc matter. The arrangement, 
however, is very satisfactory. 

J. A. Atorpa, Jacksonville, Florida~—-This page would have been 
improved by the omission of the ornament, and by the closer spacing of the 
group at the top of the page. 

S. B. Pappock, Barrington, Illinois—'The lower group on this page 
should be raised at least twelve points, and there should be less space 
between words in the top line. 

H. Rupain, Roxbury, Massachusetts.— A very pleasing page, although 
the half-tone border does not lend itself as effectively to printing of this 
character as would one in line. 
Marion WILson, Birmingham, Alabama.— There is rather too much red 
on this page and the main line at the top is a trifle weak. It would have 
been better if printed in black. 

Bert G. Hann, Williamsport, Pennsylvania.— The arrangement is very 
satisfactory and leaves little to criticize, except, perhaps, that there is a 
trifle too much red on the page. 

WitiiamM Duke, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your groups on both 
of these pages are too narrow, and the wide spacing between lines and letter- 
spacing of the text is undesirable. 

WALLACE E. Brown, Springfield, Massachusetts.— An exceptionally neav 
page, affording little, if any, criticism. The inner rule should have been of 
the same weight as the outer one. 

Frep E. Watton, Lansing, Michigan.— The rules in red in the lower 
panel are rather strong, and the wide spacing of the text letter in some of 
the lines makes it rather illegible. 

C. M. Duny, Jamestown, New York.— The rules underneath the type 
line of this page are just a trifle weak in color, and the ornament should 
have been raised about three picas. 

Jack Euias, New York city.— The two upper groups on this page should 
have been closer together, and a slightly lighter rule would harmonize bet- 
ter with the border on the outside. 

W. De Fasritis, Waterbury, Connecticut.— A closer grouping of the 
lines in the upper part of the page and the use of an ornament not quite 
so strong would have been preferable. 

Victor H. Newtson, Delphos, Ohio.— Both of these pages would have 
been better with less red. The raising up of the center group would also 
have been desirable in both instances. 

CuarLEs Roster, St. James, Missourii— The wide letter-spacing of the 
text letter is undesirable and the ribbon decoration used for the border 
does not harmonize well with the type. 

C. L. HouiinesueaD, Buffalo, New York.— The objection to an arrange- 
ment of this character is that it is almost impossible to arrange the text 
so that it will properly fill the design. 

W. G. McConneLL, Toronto, Canada.— With the exception of being a 
trifle bold in color this page is very satisfactory, and there is no oppor- 
tunity for criticism as to arrangement. 

H. P. Smiru, Rockford, Ilinois.— The arrangement of this page is very 
satisfactory, although the border is a trifle large and decorative for the 
size of type-faces which have bcen used. 

J. W. Lepperter, Vinita, Oklahoma.— A less prominent border around 
both of these pages would have been desirable, as the border which you have 
used detracts from the effect of the type. 

J. Henry Dye, Angola, New York.— This page is excellent in arrange- 
ment, although we think the omission of the italic, setting the whole page 
in gothic, would have been more desirable. 


(Continued in next number.) 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

tage on packag containing specimens must not be in- 
luded in kages of speci unless letter postage is pl d 


on the entire package. 











WINFRED ARTHUR Woopis, Worcester, Massachusetts— The card and 
envelope slips are neatly gotten up and are excellent evidence of the ability 
of your new plant to produce high-grade work. 

F. J. Ricuarps, Anacortes, Washington.— Your card is very neat ‘n 
arrangement, although we think personally that the use of a red-orange in 
the place of the red would have given a better contrast to the black. 

From Frank J. Kerwin, Joliet, Illinois, we have received a package of 
excellent commercial specimens. Perhaps the most interesting arrangement 
among them is a booklet cover, a reproduction of which we show herewith. 
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A pleasing breaking-up of panels, by Frank J. Kerwin, Joliet, Illinois. 


The original was in black on gray stock. The breaking up of the panels 
is pleasing, as is also the placing of the spot of decoration. 

E. W. Sturges, Spokane, Washington.— The effects secured by the use 
of white ink on the brown cover-stock are excellent. A lighter green on 
the cover of the Tilicum Club booklet would contrast more pleasingly with 
the black. 

THE Rice Press, Flint, Michigan.— The blotter would have been better 
in arrangement if you had divided it with a cut-off rule near the top of 
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the panel instead of exactly in the center. Where a panel is divided in 
the center we do not get the feeling of proportion that is secured when it is 
divided into large and small spaces. 

SpEeciMENS from K. M. Stilwell, of the Elementary School Print Shop of 
the University of Chicago, show an excellent variation of design and color. 
The type arrangements are very pleasing and the margins are in most cases 
well handled. 

GuRNELL C. Green, London, England.— The specimens are all very 
attractive and show much originality of design. The souvenir is nicely 














A pleasing bit of lettering, by Gurnell C. Green, London, England. 


printed. We note in your work an extensive use of hand-lettering, the 
group on the reference library leaflet being unusually intersting. We show 
herewith a reproduction of it. 

F. W. WarpwE.L, Portland, Maine.— The specimens are all well han- 
dled, with the exception of the motto card. This would have been much 
better if you had used some other color, preferably a green, in contrast 
with the red, as the red and violet do not look well together. 

TuE Foote & Davies Company, Atlanta, Georgia, have issued a handsome 
booklet, descriptive of their new plant. The cover is embossed, while the 
inner pages are printed in colors on antique stock, and the numerous illus- 
trations, printed on coated stock, tipped on. The work throughout is excel- 
lent. 

Frank H. West, Detroit, Michigan.— The blotter is very neat in arrange- 
ment, although we rather question the practicability of the panel set in at 
an angle. It looks but little, if any, better than a panel set in straight, 
is much more work, and allows more opening of the joints where rules 
are used. 

HorBEL & Buack, Saskatchewan, Canada.— The letter-head is a pleasing 
arrangement, although personally we think that italic lower-case would 
have given a more legible heading than does the solid group of italic caps. 
If you had selected a brighter red it would also have given a more attract- 
ive appearance to the heading. 

Forbes LiTHOGRAPHING MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Boston, Mass.— The 
folder is an excellent piece of typographical design and leaves no oppor- 
tunity whatever for criticism. Both the lettering on the cover and the 
embossing are of the very best, and the effect is unusually striking. We 
congratulate you upon the production of such high-class advertising lit- 
erature. 

Harry W. Dragoo, Indianapolis, Indiana.— Your catalogue is an excep- 
tionally attractive one and reflects much credit on the Hollenbeck Press 
for the manner in which it is reproduced. It is rather unfortunate that 
such a large percentage of the cuts are small, giving a rather crowded 
appearance to the pages at the bottom, with an excess of white at the top. 
This, however, owing to the variety of sizes, could hardly have been avoided. 
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The cover is a handsome piece of embossing and colorwork, and the end- 
papers are clever in design and add much to the general appearance of the 
book. 

J. Warren Lewis, Ogden, Utah We would suggest that you use a 
dark green instead of violet on the motto card, as it would harmonize 
much better with the red. The card for the hairdressing and manicuring 
parlors would be improved if most of the matter were set in smaller type, 
as it is rather large and crowded. 
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An attractive page, by Ned P. Keyes, Chicago. 


Nep P. Keyes, Chicago, Illinois— Of the two pages, we prefer the one 
with the main line set in lower-case. The other one contains too much 
space between words in order to make a full line, and it does not give as 
pleasing a shape to the upper group as does the one which is set in lower- 
case. The latter is a very pleasing arrangement and we show herewith a 
reproduction of it. 


CoMMERCIAL LiTHOGKAPH & PRINTING CompaANy, Savannah, Georgia.— 
Too much variety of color on the decorative pages mars the appearance of 
the Hull catalogue. The text pages, in a simple treatment of black and 
red, are infinitely more pleasing than are the display pages with their riot 
of color. The cover is very attractive. 7 


Tuos, A. CLARK Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— Both the circular 
and the calendar are neatly gotten up, although the setting of the matter 
at the top of the calendar in narrow type, and the wide measure, necessi- 
tating much spacing between letters and words, is unfortunate. The gray 
border around the circular is very pleasing. 

Beers & Frey, Trenton, New Jersey.— The arrangement of the letter- 
head and envelope is excellent, although personally we think that there is 
a great percentage of green. This, however, would not have been so 
noticeable if a weaker color had been used. As it is now, the color is 60 
strong that it rather overshadows the type, especially on the letter-head. 

From The Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio, we have received 
a package of exceptionally high-class catalogues and booklets. The work is 
all handled in an excellent manner characteristic of this firm, and the use 
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of the offset process of printing half-tones, which has been employed on 
several of the catalogue covers, is unusually excellent and pleasing. The 
manner in which the work in general has been gotten up affords no oppor- 
tunity for criticism. 

THE poster gotten up by New York Typographical Union, “ Big 6,” 
to advertise its sixty-first annual reception and ball, is an excellent piece 
of designing. The combination of hand-lettering and typography is unu- 
sually pleasing and reflects much credit on L. L. Blue, the designer. It 
was printed in black, gold and a gray tint by The Charles Francis Press. 


Tue J. B. Savage Company, Cleveland, Ohio.— The booklet is very neat, 
and the only suggestion we would make would be that you set some of the 
matter on the title-page in smaller type, allowing of a more generous dis- 
tribution of white space and avoid the crowded appearance which it now 
has. The color combination of the cover is excellent, as is also the 
embossing. 

From Richard B. Teachenor, Kansas City, Missouri, we have received a 
copy of the menu of the recent banquet to the employers of Kansas City, 
given by the Printers’ Supply Company. It is a most attractive piece of 
work, the cover being handsomely embossed in black and red with hand- 
colored photograph tipped on. The inner pages are simple in design and 
very pleasing, with specially designed headings. 


THappeus S. Watuinc, New York city.— The advertising literature is 
exceptionally well gotten up and shows much clever originality. We repro- 
duce herewith the cover of the menu for the Club of Printing House 


A clever page design, by Thad. S. Walling, New York. Original in colors. 


Craftsmen. It is an unusual and pleasing piece of lettering, especially in 
the peculiarity of stock and ink colors which you have used. 

B. Kune, New York city.— We are rather inclined to agree with your 
customer that the job as reset is the better of the two. The crowded 
appearance shown in the original proof, and which is due largely to the 
breaking up into panels, is not desirable and does not give the legibility 
which the resetting allows. In the latter, however, we think that the mix- 
ing of the modern and old-style Romans is not desirable. 

Wituiam H. Harry, Pittsfield, Massachusetts.— Your blotters are clever 
in design and we find little in them to criticize. On the January (1911) 
blotter, however, we would suggest that the tint underneath the type be a 
little lighter, as it rather interferes with the legibility. We would also 
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suggest that you avoid the use of red and blue as a color combination, and 
to nave printed a black in the place of blue on the Christmas blotter would 
have been more desirable. 


J. B. KenDALL, Elk Rapids, Michigan.— We find very little to criticize 
in the commercial specimens which you have submitted, but in the news- 
paper advertisement we notice too great a variety of type-faces. This should 
be avoided, if possible, even though the whole advertisement is kept in 
toman as far as the display is concerned. The limitation of the compositor 
to a few series of type is not infrequently a benefit rather than otherwise. 
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Title-page of a handsome booklet, by The Marsh Printing Company. 


MarsH PrintiING Company, East Philadelphia, Ohio. Your booklet, 
entitled ‘‘ More Profits — How to Get Them,” is a very pleasing arrange- 
ment and the use of tints is unusually satisfactory. We show herewith a 
reproduction of the title-page. 

Artutr G. HALLett, East Liverpool, Ohio.— The specimens are all sat- 
isfactory as far as typography is concerned. The colors, however, are not 
so well handled. On the large blank the purple is so dark that it does 
not contrast sufficiently with the black to make the two printings worth 
while. On the ‘skidoo’”? card the type should have been in a color a 
trifle stronger than that used, in order that it may be equally strong with 
the ornament. 

EDWARD MILLER, Maysville, Kentucky.— Many of your specimens show a 
rather crowded appearance. We would suggest that in laying out a piece 
of work you select one or two lines to be used as the most prominent dis- 
play and subordinate the .others by the use of much smaller sizes of type. 
On the hand-bill we note that you have used too many different type-faces, 
and on this specimen also, a larger percentage of white space, with the 
cast of characters set in small type, would have been more desirable. 


H. S. BLiacksurRN, Tacoma, Washington.— The poster is well gotten up, 
and the only suggestion we would make would be regarding the use of 
too many type-faces. In work of this kind the legibility is very much 
enhanced if the job be kept in but two or three series, rather than running 
the display lines in a wide variety of type-faces. The commercial specimens 


are all good in arrangement, although we would suggest a trifle less space 
between words where text letters are used. 


We also think that the letter- 
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head for the Tacoma Printing Company contains just a trifle too much 
decoration, and that an orange-brown would have been more pleasing in 
combination with the dark blue than the color which you have used. 


Ropert G. Rvuaaies, Boston, Massachusetts.—The Da Prato catalogue 
cover is an excellent arrangement. We think, however, that the omission 
of the heavy rule which you now have underneath the firm name would be 
an improvement, as there are too many rules in the one part of the page. 
The order of services for ordination and installation is an especially hand- 
some piece of typography. The inauguration leaflet is also good, although 
the letter-spacing in the first two lines of the upper group detracts from 
the general appearance. 


CHARLES ASHCRAFT, Middlebourne, West Virginia. Your specimens are 
all neat and tasty and show a careful regard for pleasing arrangement. In 
a booklet such as the one for the high school we would suggest that you 
avoid the running of both solid and leaded matter on a page, or, for that 
matter, anywhere in the book. If the pages can not be made to come out 
the same length without leading them it would be far better to let them 
run uneven at the bottom. We would also suggest that you allow less 
margin at the back of the page than at the front. 


IHluNTLEY S. TuRNER, Ayer, Massachusetts.— These specimens are all good 
in general arrangement. We would suggest, however, that the monograms 
on the booklet covers be placed nearer the top, rather than in the center. 
We would also suggest less spacing between words where text type is used. 
The widest as well as the heaviest group of a page should be kept at or 
near the top, rather than at the bottom. Following out this suggestion, we 
think that the placing of the dates on all three of the booklet covers in the 
center of the line rather than at the ends would be an improvement. 


A. C. Roserts, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Your resetting of the premium-list 
cover is a decided improvement upon the original design. The decoration 
is more appropriate, and there is not enough of it to overshadow the type. 
The motto card is very effective, both in arrangement and colors. We note 
an excellent use of the geometric borders on the leaflet for Harpham Brothers’ 
Company. This page would be slightly improved by raising the ornament 
a trifle, so that it would not be in the exact center of the space between 
the two groups of type. Your society stationery book is an excellent piece 
of work. 


Witiiam R. WETHERALL, Ames, Iowa.— The Jowa Agriculturist is well 
gotten up, although we think that in many of the advertisements you 
would have secured a much better effect by avoiding the heavy type-faces. 
This is true of the Wettstein advertisement, to which you refer. Per- 
sonally, we would prefer to see this advertisement set in old-style rather 
than the lining gothic, and think that the advertisement on page 5 is much 
more pleasing and much more legible. Then, too, we would suggest that 
you avoid the use of hairline rules in connection with heavy type-faces, 
especially for underscoring. 

Tue Escolta Press, Manila, Philippine Islands.— With the exception of 
the fact that too great a percentage of the work is in color, these speci- 
mens are very interesting and pleasing. One should, in order to produce 
the most satisfactory typography, arrange the work in such a manner that 
the greater percentage shall be in one color, with just occasional patches 
of the brighter color to give an attractiveness. Where, however, the colors 
are equally divided, or nearly so, one can rarely, if ever, secure the most 
pleasing results. This is especially true of specimens which are printed in 
the warm and cold colors, such as black and red. 

Cc. A. Tuompson, Ottawa, Kansas.— Both of the large posters are well 
handled, although the one for the Leader Mercantile Company is much the 
better of the two. This is due chiefly to the fact that there is more 
straight matter in it, which overcomes the tendency toward a large num- 
ber of type-faces. We would suggest that where you use rules the hair- 
line ones should be avoided, as they rarely, if ever, print an unbroken line 
and do not as a general thing harmonize in tone with the type-faces with 
which they are used. This is especially noticeable on the card where you 
have underscored a heavy gothic letter with two hairline rules. 

Tue Chronicle Publishing Company, Alexandria, Louisiana.— Personally, 
we think that a more simple design would have been preferable for the 
cover on the water-pipe catalogue. Also the use of fewer colors would have 
been desirable. On the inner pages, the red used for the side-heads is 
rather dark, and a brighter color, inclining more to the orange, would 
have contrasted more pleasingly with the black of the text. We would 
suggest that you avoid the use of red and blue a3 a color combination, 
using crange with the blue, or green with the red. A lighter green on 
the real-estate circular would also have been preferable, as it would give a 
more effective background for the half-tones. 





PRINTER’S INFLUENCE GROWING. 

The voice of the printer is being heard in national affairs 
in such manner that it carries weight with the legislators 
at Washington. Nearly every city of any size boasts its 
Ben Franklin Club, and Chicago has one of the strongest 
in existence.— Chicago Tribune. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


Proofreader’s Responsibility. 


Cc. N. B., Newark, New York, writes: “ Should fore- 
man and compositors be held responsible for the set-up of 
advertisements if no instructions came with the copy as to 
how they were to be set, if the compositors rearranged the 
copy to make a good set-up, and the advertisements were 
unsatisfactory to the customers because of the change of 
arrangement, when the work was approved by the proof- 
reader? Is not the proofreader in this case fully responsi- 
ble?” Answer.— The only perfectly safe procedure in 
such a case consists in preserving the arrangement of the 
copy, unless special permission to change it is asked and 
received from the customer. If any person in the offize has 
a peculiar right to make any change, that person should be 
the foreman. A proofreader is naturally subordinate to 
the foreman, and should submit any such case for his sanc- 
tion. If this is not done, and the reader passes the changed 
arrangement without authorization, he then assumes all 
the responsibility there is. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is no great degree of responsibility anywhere in such 
a case, and the employer’s best. protection lies in strict 
instruction to all employees not to change the arrangement 
of the copy without permission. Every worker should have 
his own share of responsibility. The compositor, seeing a 
chance for improvement by rearranging, should submit the 
question to the foreman, or else make the best he can of 
the work without change. The proofreader, perceiving a 
change, should inquire whether it had authoritative sanc- 
tion or not, and should not give it his approval without 
knowing whether or not he had a right to do so. Only one 
person has the absolute right to sanction a change, and 
that is the customer. If he has not said specifically, on 
ordering the work, that it may be rearranged if necessary, 
everybody concerned in doing the work runs a certain 
amount of risk in making any change. But the responsi- 
bility of any employee, proofreader or compositor, consists 
only in being answerable to his employer for doing his work 
as he knows the employer wishes it done. The employer’s 
sole remedy lies in the discharge of unsatisfactory employ- 
ees. He can not make any of them pay money for the 
unsatisfactory work. 


Some Errors Seen in Print. 


The editor of this department does not believe in writing 
nothing about proofreading except notes of the bad errors 
that slip into print. Such notes constitute nearly all that 
is ever said publicly about proofreading, and they usually 
are none too lenient; therefore it is generally considered 
better for this column to be restricted to efforts to be help- 
ful. We think our readers will recognize such intention 
even in this departure from the customary nature of its 
contents, since the errors mentioned are such as will sig- 
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nally enforce the need of thoughtful concentration in doing 
their work. In a magazine article about Korea, in telling 
about women fishing, this sentence occurred: “As the 
women were always rude, there was a strict law that no 
man was to go near the fishing-grounds during the fishing 
hours.” Here is a great difference between expressed and 
intended meaning, due to the presence of just one letter. 
No special depth of thought is required to discover the 
necessary correction, but it is evident that even the little 
effort necessary was not made by the proofreader, unless 
the error arose in a way not controlled by him. The 
qualification in the last sentence was suggested by remem- 
brance of an occurrence. Some time ago a compositor on 
a newspaper happened to see the word corespondent in 
the form when he was making a correction, and he imme- 
diately decided that it was wrong and made it correspon- 
dent. Can such things ever be made impossible? In the 
magazine article with the wrong letter noted above is an 
error that may have been made in the same way as corre- 
spondent instead of corespondent. Weare told that certain 
people were trained in all “mere tricious arts.” What 
could any one have thought that “tricious arts” were? 
But did the one who made it so think at all beyond the 
fact that mere is a word and so must have a space after 
it? Could anything enforce the need of concentrated 
thought in proofreading better than these examples of 
possible results? Probably nothing could, unless it might 
be made a little more emphatic by more examples. Well, 
here are two more, with which we may conclude, merely 
surmising that many more could easily be found. A cheap 
edition, reprint, of course, of “ Treasure Island ” has these 
two sentences, which may and may not be true to the copy: 
“JT was determined to go down the seaside of the spit.” 
“There lay the Hispaniola right in the fair way.” In the 
first of these two there is one word less than there should 
be, and the other counts one word too many. 


Strange History of a Comma. 


English punctuation has always been unsettled on one 
use or non-use of a comma, and we may safely presume 
that it will always be so. Never has there been a period of 
time, long or short, when it was not true that some people 
insisted that correct punctuation demands a comma after 
the item before the conjunction in an enumeration of three 
or more items, and that some other people were equally 
insistent oppositely. We purpose in this note to tell one 
person’s reason for being in favor of the use. But first it 
will be interesting to note the result of one writer’s search 
for authority as to usage. An article on the literary page 
of a newspaper, under the somewhat queer heading “Author 
and Reader,” would not naturally be thought from the 
heading to deal with such a subject, but it does. It says: 
“A careful examination of numerous text-books dealing 
with the matter of punctuation leads one to the conclusion 
that, while many good rules may be formulated, no stand- 
ard can be set up to which all writers may be expected to 
conform. In striking contrast to the general ten- 
dency toward simplicity, there is one situation in which the 
comma appears nowadays more frequently than formerly. 
We used to be taught that, in series of nouns, the last two 
of which are connected by ‘ and,’ the comma should be omit- 
ted before the ‘and,’ thus, ‘A horse, cow, sheep, goat and 
dog.’ But of late it appears to be more usual to insert the 
comma, thus, ‘A horse, cow, sheep, goat, and dog,’ and this 
in spite of the fact that, in all other situations, commas 
not regarded as essential are being more and more fre- 
quently omitted.” This reveals an opinion oddly contrast- 
ing with that most frequently expressed nowadays, as the 
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present writer has heard and seen it. In his remembrance 
of what has been said, almost everybody that takes the 
trouble to say anything, remarks that the comma in ques- 
tion is used much less than formerly. We are all too much 
given to the assumption that our hastily formed impres- 
sions embody fact, and it is hard for any of us to accept 
something contrary to what we have always thought to be 
fact. The real history of the use and non-use of this 
comma is a strange one. It has had more ups and downs 
than even the ordinary ward politician has, and it is pretty 
nearly certain that the present time is just like all other 
times, in general. The comma has always been defended 
by some people and contemned by others. There never was 
a time when all writers and all printers agreed either way. 
“We used to be taught” means simply that the one who 
wrote it was taught so, not that all teaching was so. He 
has mentioned a careful examination of text-books, but he 
did not note one fact that must stand out prominently in 
such examination. For every text-book that rejects this 
comma he could find many that prescribe it — nearly all 
saying not simply that it should be used, but that it must 
be — and he would find it so irrespective of periods of time, 
in the old books, in the middle-aged ones, and in the most 
recent ones. Something else that can hardly be questioned 
as fact is that those who use it do not regard it as inessen- 
tial. The present writer is one of these. He can not per- 
ceive any less need for it than there is for any other comma 
in the series. The conjunction does not connect the last 
two, for real connection there would make the two jointly 
stand as one item in the enumeration, whereas each of 
them is separately one, just as each of the others is. The 
individuality of each one all through the series is acknowl- 
edged by the use of the disputed comma, and the omission 
of the comma unduly connects the last two and makes them 
conjointly one item. Most of those who make rules for 
punctuation which provide for omission of the comma, or 
at least some of them, prescribe its use in some cases, 
depending on the need of it for clearness. But they forget 
that all persons simply can not agree in their decision as to 
when the sense demands one treatment and when the other 
way is right. Simplicity does not consist merely in the 
use of a smaller number of symbols, but in using like forms 
in all like cases. Our strongest reason for the use of the 
comma in all such cases is probably the fact that it assures 
the use in the places provided for as exceptions by the rule- 
makers spoken of. One of the reasons commonly given for 
its omission is that the other commas stand in place of the 
conjunction, and so it is not needed where the conjunction 
is used. But some of the best writers and printers use a 
comma in each place even when they repeat the conjunc- 
tion each time, and such is really the most scientific punc- 
tuation. Here are a few examples from books published 
by Harper & Brothers: “ The remainder of the army, with 
the king, and the queen, and the ladies, succeeded in making 
their escape to Antioch.” “A marked, and fixed, and per- 
manent difference.” ‘“ They modeled architectural embel- 
lishments, and cut sculptures in marble, and wrote poems 
and history.” ‘ Whether they [Hengist and Horsa] came 
on one of their customary expeditions, or were driven on 
the coast accidentally, or were invited to come by the Brit- 
ish king, can not now be accurately ascertained.” These 
are from two of a large series of books, in which all sim- 
ilar expressions are similarly punctuated. Such use of the 
comma, whether with or without the conjunction, is the 
most positively indisputable incident of correct punctuation. 





TRUE enjoyment comes from activity of the mind and 
exercise of the body; the two are ever united.— Humboldt. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 


Vermilion. 


(793.) One of the heaviest bodied inks known to the 
printer is vermilion. This ink, of a beautiful scarlet color, 
is made by combining mercury and sulphur, 200 parts to 32 
parts respectively. Its excellent covering qualities, on 
account of its density, make it valuable. There is a draw- 
back, however; this ink should not be used with electros 
unless they are nickeled, as the color deteriorates rapidly 
in contact with copper-faced electros. 


Correspondence School for Pressmen. 

(788.) “ Kindly advise me if there is a correspondence 
school for pressmen.” Answer.— The International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union is about to establish a 
school for pressmen, which undoubtedly will include a cor- 
respondence course. For full information, write John E. 
Cashion, Second National Bank building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who is general manager of Technical Education School of 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 


Offset Printing Direct from Type. 


(791.) “Is there a method of offset printing in use 
direct from ordinary type and cuts, without the inter- 
position of lithographic transfer processes? I can perceive 
that a double offset would be necessary; that is, another 
offset cylinder would have to be interposed in perfect reg- 
ister with the one receiving the transfer from the type. It 
does not seem mechanically difficult.” Answer.— Such a 
machine has been devised by a German press building con- 
cern and is now in practical use in Germany. The machine 
is intended for papers of limited circulation principally. 
As far as we are informed, none is in operation in the 
United States. 


A Vignette Cut. 


(798.) Submits an impression of a vignette half-tone 
cut 2% by 5 inches printed on heavy enamel stock. The 
cuts are excellent in tone and contrast and have soft edges, 
capable of fine rendering. The query is the result of a shop 
controversy over the merits of the work and is in part as 
follows: ‘“ No small argument has arisen as to the worth 
of the pressman who made ready the enclosed sample as a 
test of ink that is to be run on a booklet. Now, the gentle- 
man to whom it was submitted is not a practical printer. 
But the pressman is a good man on both job presses and 
cylinders. The advertiser says it is a poor make-ready, 
and, to use his own term, ‘the cut is not high enough,’ 
meaning that it needs more impression. The proprietor, 
who himself is not a practical printer, is inclined to believe 
that the pressman is wrong and may discharge him. 
Knowing that both are strong advocates of THE INLAND 
PRINTER I thought I would ask you to criticize the make- 
ready and ink and find which one is wrong, as I am sure 
both will agree with your decision.” Answer.— The make- 
ready is complete and adequate, and had a better or more 
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suitable grade of black ink been used probably we would 
not have been called upon to decide who is at fault in the 
matter. We can say that the fault lies with the ink; it is 
an unsuitable grade for the class of work and as a result 
impairs its quality when compared with the engraver’s 
proof. It is a false notion of economy to use cheap inks for 
high-class booklet work. The cut in question, a beauti- 
ful example of half-tone work, is marred by the use of an 
ink that can not be made to bring out the various tones. 
The ink lacks density of body, as is shown by a close exam- 
ination of the dots in the middle tones and shadows. From 
the finish and appearance of the vignette edges it stamps 
the pressman as one skilled in the work. Our judgment 
would favor the pressman in this matter. 


Printing Envelopes. 


(790.) - “ We have a Harris envelope press, and are in 
need of small plates for light rotary work for envelopes. 
A gentleman writes us that he has used rubber to advan- 
tage. However, knowing that celluloid plates have been 
made for newspaper work, we wish to know if this work is 
not done with celluloid in solution and molded without 
necessitating much of an outfit. Please advise what cold 
process stereotyping matrix paper would be good to get, 
and, second, if you know of any material that will answer 
for casting small plates, outside of a stereotyping or rub- 
ber-stamp outfit.” Answer. We would not advise the use 
of rubber; and as to celluloid, we doubt whether you could 
use it at all. We would recommend that you procure a 
cold stereo outfit from H. Kahrs, 240 East Thirty-third 
street, New York city. 


Half-tone Cuts on Dull-finished Paper. 

(792.) Submits an impression of a half-tone cut on a 
sheet of cameo-plate paper. This impression is glossy, and 
it is evident from the stock that a flat finish was desired. 
The query reads: “I enclose a specimen of a half-tone cut 
on cameo paper. In ordering the ink I stated I wanted 
an antique-finish ink and they sent me this. How should 
such an ink appear? In making half-tone cuts for this 
paper is any special treatment necessary?” Answer.—As 
the ink shows a glossy finish, it evidently is not antique 
ink. To determine this we took an impression with a half- 
tone cut on the sample of stock, using antique black; when 
it dried it showed a beautiful flat black, no reflection of 
light from the solids, which is a contrast with the impres- 
sion submitted. In making ready, a stronger overlay is 
necessary, as the ink should be impressed somewhat more 
strongly to the surface than with glossy finished paper. 


Too Much Ink Carried. 

(796.) Submits a section of a furniture catalogue hav- 
ing four outline half-tone cuts to the page. It is printed 
in an ink giving a double-tone effect. The make-ready is 
skilfully done. Several plates have a spotted appearance, 
giving the impression that a coating of hardened ink 
remained on the surface. This conjecture proved incor- 
rect as was shown by an examination of the plate which 
was sent to us for that purpose. Close inspection discloses 
that the enamel was worn off in several places, causing the 
spotted appearance. A rubbing down of the plate surface 
with willow charcoal removed the balance of the enamel, 
which at once gave a surface having equal affinity for the 
ink. The pressman’s letter is as follows: “The enclosed 
impression printed in double-tone ink without slipsheeting. 
You will notice an offset on several pages. Should a 
form of this kind be run without slipsheeting? Note the 
impression given by the cut on the outside page. This con- 
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dition was present on several cuts which we send here- 
with. Would appreciate opinion on the foregoing proposi- 
tions.” Answer.— The ink in question gives beautiful 
results where the proper color is kept up, and offset was 
due only to excess of ink. The form could be run without 
slipsheeting providing uniform color was carried. In dry, 
cold weather it is a safe plan to slipsheet if the paper 
develops a tendency for electricity. The removal of the 
enamel by using a wet piece of willow charcoal will cause 
the cuts that print spotted to work normally again. Some 
pressmen believe that the enamel on the surface of a half- 
tone cut has less affinity for ink than the actual surface of 
the plate, consequently they rub down the plate with a flat 
piece of willow charcoal. In a measure this is true. Ina 
form of this character your aim should be toward uni- 
formity of color in the pages. This is the one serious defect 
and may be remedied by carefully setting the fountain. 


Two-color Half-tone Cut. 

(794.) Submits an excellent example of half-tone por- 
trait work in two colors printed on 120-pound paper. This 
portrait, 10 by 12 inches, is mounted in a folded sheet of 
rough brown cover-stock which is interleaved with a piece 
of machined tissue. The presswork and color selection 
show undoubted skill and taste. The inks used give a flat 
finish and are so deftly combined as to furnish a natural 
flesh-color effect to the print. The letter from the printer 
is as follows: “ The dual-tone cut of which we mail you a 
copy is of a congressional candidate. They were printed 
and mounted on a gray cover-stock. Please criticize.” 
Answer.— While the work is excellent in every way, we 
believe more complete harmony would have prevailed had a 
dull-surfaced paper been used, and as a final touch, suggest 
that the sheets be given an eggshell finish by being passed 
through the roughing machine. The resulting physical 
change from this latter treatment gives a distinctively 
artistic finish to work of this class. 


Catalysis in Inks. 

(799.) A Milwaukee pressman asks the following ques- 
tion: “*‘ Hurst’s Dictionary of Chemicals and Raw Prod- 
ucts’ states that certain pigments can not be mixed, for 
instance, a pigment containing lead can not be mixed with 
a pigment containing sulphur, as it would form lead sul- 
phid, making the color dark. Is this only applicable to 
printing-inks? What causes inks to have a bronzed appear- 
ance, as for instance bronze blue, red, etc.?” Answer.— 
The action between pigments, whether in paint or printing- 
ink, will be the same. The catalytic action of white lead on 
linseed oil is an example, it being a progressive oxidizer of 
the oil. Take also vermilion ink, if the ink is mixed with 
white of a lead base it will darken somewhat, owing to the 
catalytic action. As these conditions are well known to 
inkmakers the mixing of opposing elements does not occur 
in the manufacture of the ink, but it often happens in the 
hands of a pressman unacquainted with the foregoing facts. 
The bronze color or hue of bronze blue, red and other bronze 
colors is given by the aniline used in their manufacture. 
We do not mean that the base of those colors is aniline, 
but that aniline is added to impart that iridescent hue to 
the colors named. 


Machine for Printing Railway Tickets. 

(789.) “One of our friends in Australia has sent us a 
newspaper in which there is an article in reference to a 
machine for printing railway tickets, that has recently been 
installed in Queensland. This machine is to obviate the 
necessity of stations carrying large supplies of tickets. 
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With the new machine, all that is required are suitable 
rolls of paper from which the tickets are printed on the 
demand of the intending passengers. We understand it is 
quite a simple machine, and that as each ticket is issued, 
two duplicates are also printed, and the whole thing is 
done automatically. We understand that these machines 
have been extensively adopted on the continent, and we 
believe that the cost is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$400 or $500, and that it will deal with about three hundred 
different tickets. It has been asked us if this is an Amer- 
ican invention, and we would be pleased to know if you 
have heard of any machine doing this sort of work?” 
Answer.— L’Appareil Controlleaur, 44 Rue Chanzy, Paris, 
France, manufactures a machine similar to the one men- 
tioned. The price, we understand, is about $1,500. There 
is also a machine of American design which we believe is 
controlled by Mr. Frank J. Wills, 79 Milk street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The price of this latter machine we are 
not familiar with, but you probably can get all particulars 
by communicating with this gentleman. 


Tin Printing. 

(751.) Under this head in the October number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, inadvertently we failed to mention that 
tin-printing machines are manufactured by R. Hoe & Co., 
New York, and Walter Scott, Plainfield, New Jersey. Both 
of these concerns are well-known manufacturers of print- 
ing as well as lithographic presses. The American Tobacco 
Company has in use about twenty of these machines, made 
by R. Hoe & Co. The query is as follows: “ Will be pleased 
to know how to print on painted tin or sheet iron. What 
kind of impression material? What kind of press? Can 
the old-style lever press be used where the order is for two 
or three hundred?” Answer.—If the printing on tin con- 
sists only of adding a line or two such as an imprint, it can 
be done on a lever press, but the printing is done from a 
rubber form instead of type, ordinary printing-ink being 
used. If you desire to do original printing on tin you 
require a special press. These machines are made by the 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, New York; Pot- 
ter Printing Press Company, Plainfield, New Jersey; R. 
Hoe & Co., New York, and Walter Scott, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 


Temperature of Pressroom. 


(795.) A pressman of wide experience presents the 
question of how warm a pressroom should be where typo- 
graphic and lithographic presses are operated. His letter 
reads in part as follows: “In our pressroom colored post- 
cards are produced jointly by type and litho presses. The 
black is printed by the former while the colors are applied 
on the litho machines. I claim that in order to produce the 
best half-tone work the pressroom should be warm, with the 
temperature properly regulated, and not less than 75°. 
The foreman in charge of the litho presses, which are used 
in the same room, declines the use of steam heat, claiming 
that the card-sheets will not register on the stone if the 
room is warm. I maintain, however, that he is wrong, 
pointing to the fact that in summer months when the tem- 
perature is above 80° the card-sheets register properly 
without extra labor or trouble.” Answer.— We find from 
experience and inquiry that in modern pressrooms the aim 
is to maintain an even temperature which ranges in the 
winter months from 70° to 80°, and in some instances 
above the latter figure. We believe that a uniform tem- 
perature of 75° would not make a pressroom uncomfortable 
to work in, nor would it affect the register of cards worked 
successively on type and litho presses, providing the stock 
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was properly seasoned previous to the first printing. We 
would like to have expressions of opinions from both type 
and litho pressmen on this subject. 


Blue Tint on Blank Board. 


(797.) Submits a question without furnishing a sam- 
ple of the work or particulars regarding the nature of the 
ink. The question submitted is as follows: “ Would like to 
know why a light blue ink run on a solid tint on eight-ply 
coated board does not print uniformly even. It does not lay 
solid; has a greasy, mottled look. Would like to know how 
to correct this trouble.” Answer.— The result described 
seems to point to a lack of suitable body for making tints. 
At this period no printer can be excused for such a condi- 
tion, because nearly all inkmakers now furnish suitable 
bases of neutral body and light in color for the addition of 
any of the various colors for producing tints. The tints 
so made may be modified to suit any surface condition of 
stock or nature of blocks to be printed from. No press- 
room where a general line of work is turned out should be 
without supply of these tint bases. In regard to the trouble 
the pressman is contending with: the greasy and mottled 
effect in the tint suggests that the ink is weak in body and 
not suited to the smooth surface of the card. This would 
be a natural result of making tints from the ordinary mix- 
ing of white and blue and reducing with common light var- 
nish or weakening the mixture with vaselin. As the nature 
of the stock offers but slight resistance to the surface pull 
by the form, due to the body of the ink and the area of the 
printing surface, it is necessary to meet this condition by 
judgment and skill. In selecting rollers for solid or tint- 
work, use those that are of medium resilience, so that the 
ink is taken up from the vibrators and plate and imparted 
evenly to the tint-block. For if the ink is not received 
evenly on the tint-block it will naturally not print smoothly. 
Also, if the surface of the tint-block appears to retain the 
ink rather than the smooth surface of the card, the body of 
the ink will need modifying in order to make it have a 
greater affinity for the card. In this matter no fixed rules 
govern, but much may be effected by the use of softeners to 
reduce the tackiness of the ink, or the adhesiveness of the 
mediums which hold the ink together. The softening 
mediums are carried by ink-dealers and are sold under 
various names. 





**THE MASTER LUBRICANT.” 


An engineer has well said, “ Dixon’s Flake Graphite is 
the master lubricant.” It masters and brings friction 
under perfect control. 

It overpowers and subdues the tendency of bearings to 
heat. 

It gives force and power to all oils and greases to which 
it may be added. 

It is not affected by heat or cold, acids or alkalies. 

Dixon’s Flake Graphite is prepared in coarse flake, 
medium flake and finely powdered flake. 

Flake graphite remains indefinitely on the bearing sur- 
faces. The flakes are pinned to the microscopical points 
that are always on metal bearings. They build up such 
irregularities and form a veneer-like coating of great 
endurance. The thin flakes of graphite are never squeezed 
out and never flow out with the oil or grease, and they 
never form into balls in bearings or in engine cylinders. 

Dixon’s Flake Graphite is “the master lubricant” for 
all time and for all kinds of machinery, both great and 
small. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when avail- 
able, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope 
of the various technical departments of this magazine. The publi- 
cation of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer under- 
standing of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail 
should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envel 





Cutting Letters from Felt. 

(768.) “ Enclosed find letter which has been cut from 
felt by means of hand die. Will you please give names of 
diemakers who turn out such work?” Answer.— We find 
on inquiry that the Western Cutting Die Company, 222 
West Huron street, Chicago, make such cutting dies. Such 
dies are made on time work only and are very expensive. To 
obtain figures from diecutters, you must furnish an outline 
drawing or a specimen, so that the shape and size may be 
determined. The figures they furnish can only be approxi- 
mate at the best, because some of the characters are more 
difficult to fabricate in dies than others. For instance, the 
character A may cost $6 to $8, while W or G may cost 
double these figures. 


Definition of ‘‘ Paper in Stock.’’ 


(787.) “Could books, envelopes, envelope clasps, etc., 
or other manufactured articles, in whole or in part made of 
paper, be taken on a chattel mortgage which reads ‘ and all 
paper in stock’? Or does ‘ paper in stock,’ as used by the 
trade, mean paper before it has been manufactured into 
different articles of usefulness?” Answer.—The term 
“paper in stock” refers to blank paper only, and has no 
reference to manufactured goods. In mortgages and other 
legal papers and inventories the terms are explicitly 
expressed if other than paper stock is being listed, such as: 
“Paper in stock, envelopes, tags, clasps, printed books and 
blank-books, and other manufactures of paper in whole or 
in part.” Where paper stock is specified alone it does not 
include anything but the blank paper as a printing, litho- 
graphing, drawing or writing stock. 


Pasting Labels on Glass. 


(785.) “We intend using glass paper-weights for 
advertising purposes by pasting a two-color label at the 
bottom. Could you recommend the kind of paper to be used 
for these labels and the glue to make them stick? We have 
tried several bookbinderies and they could not advise us. 
Also, after the label is on is there not some sort of enamel 
that would prevent the label being soaked or scratched 
off?” Answer. The labels should be printed either on 
“coated label” or thin S. & S. C. book paper. If the paste 
must be applied to the printed surface, use the book paper; 
if it is to be pasted on the opposite side use the “ coated 
label ” stock. Suitable paste may be purchased from paste- 
makers, or you could use library paste. First the surface 
of the glass should be cleaned with wood alcohol and after 
the label is attached, using the minimum of paste. The 
exposed surface should be coated with shellac. This will 
protect the surface, but will not prevent it being scratched 
off if a sharp instrument were used. The American Paste 
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Company, 660 West Lake street, Chicago, handles a special 
paste for glass. It is sold in barrels or in five-gallon tins 
at 30 cents a gallon. 


Silicate Waterglass Coating Machine. 

(786.) A Vancouver (B. C.) correspondent (whose let- 
ter was lost in filing) made inquiries some time ago regard- 
ing a “Silicate of Waterglass Coating Machine,” which 
was noticed in the “ Paper-box Making” department and 
information requested from readers who might be able to 
furnish same. In answer the following has been received 
from Will Ball, 1217 High street, Logansport, Indiana: 
Answer.— “ The inquiry from your Vancouver correspon- 
dent concerning ‘Silicate of [siz] Waterglass Coating 
Machine’ got my eye. Mr. George Wright, machinist for 
the Sefton Manufacturing Company, at their Anderson, 
Indiana, plant, had a successful machine of this description 
running as an attachment on an automatic glue machine 
putting the sand-strip on match shells. It was his own 
device. I have no doubt but that it would be to the advan- 
tage of the British Columbia party to get in communica- 
tion with Mr. Wright if they do not find what they want 
on the market.” 


Paper Testing Machine, Measuring Device, Acids. 

(761.) “A customer of mine desires to obtain a machine 
or apparatus for examining the strength of paper and for 
measuring its thickness. He also wishes to have some acids 
for testing the quantity of wood-pulp in the paper. Do you 
know of any factories in America where these machines 
are to be had?” Answer.— The testing machine used in 
this country by all dealers in paper is made by B. F. 
Perkins & Son, Holyoke, Massachusetts, U. S. A., and costs 
about $50. Micrometers for measuring the thickness of 
paper are manufactured by Brown & Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company, Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. The cost 
is about $6. As to the acids for testing, there are several 
used. These are used mainly to determine the presence of 
cellulose in the paper stock; the quantity, however, can be 
determined only by a quantitative analysis. We can sup- 
ply you with several books on the subject of paper tests 
which may prove of value to you. See (766) for testing 
paper with acids. 


Patenting and Marketing A New Device. 

(764.) “ What would you advise doing in a case where 

a person has invented something that is sure to make a big 
hit with printers; a device that can be made for a very 
small sum in quantities, and will surely be bought by every 
printer? The inventor in question is lacking in means to 
properly put the device on the market, for he realizes that 
it should be well advertised and be rightly handled from 
the start. Would you advise securing a patent and selling 
the device on a royalty basis, or would you simply sell the 
idea? What do you consider the best method to find per- 
sons who would be interested in such a proposition? Is it 
safe to mail drawings and descriptions to patent attorneys 
before a patent is secured, or is there not a possibility that 
such attorney would use the ideas thus laid before him to 
his own advantage?” Amnswer.— You will be able to pro- 
tect your idea if you will write a full description of it with 
any illustrations or diagrams you may desire, to make the 
nature of your invention perfectly clear, and then have 
some of your friends sign the paper as a witness. You can 
have several sign the paper if you like. This forms evi- 
dence for the priority of your invention. You will be safe 
then in having the device or idea placed in the hands of 
your patent agent. What method you should adopt for 
marketing the idea would of course depend very much on 
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its nature. Inventors sometimes adopt one plan and then 
conditions change so that another one is taken up. When 
you can get far enough along so that you will feel safe in 
sending us a description of the device we will be able to 
advise you further. 

Liquid Celluloid. 

(767.) “I would like to get a little more information 
on ‘A Waterproof Varnish,’ in your July number. Please 
give the exact amount of celluloid and amyl acetate.” 
Answer.— The following are several different recipes: 


di; ARN Sis. sino s Shee w Ades oe uo near an ae 5 parts 
BOVE BORNE hiss sos ces chic ta eases us seese saat 50 parts 
Oe MPN: eid can nwen se oaaka kh oaeecueunnet 40 parts 
Or RE haces. 12 scnes hoes oc meee eee ee 20 parts 
ReNyL OMA. 6 ko sGi sow st ccoieenss hese eee 40 parts 
oe. | a anmree rer nuyrr, Sars yen Sess ST, 5 parts 
RUM 330625 Aaa eae acseaeee a see 50 parts 
NINE cua) eau oaeeseheesicess eee reser ee 5 parts 


The compound should be colorless and flow easily when 
poured over paper or printed cards. Do not handle near 
an open flame, as the ingredients are volatile and very 
inflammable. 


Paper for Wrapping Silver. 


(766.) “I understand that paper and card which con- 
tain sulphur compounds, etc., and viscose sized papers, 
should not be used for wrappers and mounts for metal or 
silver goods, ete. I should be much obliged if you could 
give me a sample test for the above, in order that I may 
test the card as being fit for the mounting of silverware.” 
Answer.— The following test is furnished by the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C.: “ Sulphur 
may be present in the form of barytes (barium sulphate), 
gypsum (calcium sulphate), or lithopone (a mixture of 
barium sulphate and zinc sulphide), all used as fillers in 
many kinds of paper. Antichlor, or sodium thiosulphate 
(hyposulphite) may also be present in traces. Ultramarine 
blue is another sulphur compound often used, not only in 
blue papers but to neutralize the yellowish tint of white 
papers. If the paper is made from sulphite pulp you may 
find sulphites and sulphates. Casein and alum, used in 
sizing, and many of the dyes used in colored papers con- 
tain sulphur. 

“Lithopone and ultramarine, when treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, give off sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
may be recognized by its odor and by its blackening filter 
paper moistened with a solution of any lead salt. 

“Tf the paper is warmed for a short time with quite 
dilute hydrochloric acid and a few drops of ten per cent 
barium chlorid are then added, the formation of a precipi- 
tate of barium sulphate will indicate the presence of gyp- 
sum, alum or other soluble sulphates. There would never 
be enough residual sulphite in the paper to form the diffi- 
cult soluble barium sulphite. If, however, we add a little 
bromine water to the hydrochloric acid before putting it on 
the paper, the sulphites will be changed to sulphates and 
will then give a precipitate of barium sulphate. It will 
also oxidize the sulphur of ultramarine and of lithopone to 
sulphuric acid, so that we will get the barium sulphate 
reaction. 

“To detect sulphur regardless of its state of combina- 
tion, the paper may be moistened with a solution of potas- 
sium nitrate, dried and burned to ash in a crucible and 
fused with a little soda. When cold, extract the mass with 
water, filter and acidify the filtrate with hydrochloric acid 
before adding barium chlorid. 

Another test is to place a quantity of mercury, free 
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from oxid, in a bottle; add some of the suspected paper 
wet with distilled water and allow it to stand, corked, for a 
while. If any sulphur compounds are present the mercury 
will take on a dark color and on shaking will assume a 
silver-gray color. 








Drawing by F. De F. Schook. 


THE STORK. 


I wonder how it is, when babies are expected, the stork is 
always introduced, and otherwise injected into the comments that 
are made; besides, the good physician is called the stork’s famil- 
iar, just like an old magician had been at work and waved his 
wand across the blooming land to make a crop of babies appear on 
every hand. 





A NEW MARK TWAIN ANECDOTE. 

Mark Twain was once a publisher, and the sum he paid 
in royalties on a single book was a record in its day. Will- 
iam Dean Howells tells something of the matter in his 
recently published book of reminiscences called “ My Mark 
Twain.” The book was General Grant’s “ Memoirs.” Mr. 
Howells writes: “It was his proud joy to tell how he 
found Grant about to sign a contract for his book on cer- 
tainly very good terms, and said to him that he would 
himself publish the book and give him a percentage three 
times as large. He said Grant seemed to doubt whether 
he could honorably withdraw from the negotiation at that 
point, but Clemens overbore his scruples, and it was his 
unparalleled privilege, his princely pleasure, to pay the 
author a far larger check for his work than had ever been 
paid to an author before.” 





AGAINST ORDERS, 
“Tf you refuse me, Miss Gladys, I shall get a rope and 
commit suicide.” 
“No, Colonel, you must not do that. Papa said dis- 
tinctly he would not have you hanging about here.” 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


°° A New Magazine. 


In the: November issue of Arts and Decoration was 
inaugurated a new magazine of interest to lovers of art 
and craftsmanship. The scope of its text is general, the 
initial number containing, among others, articles on paint- 
ing, pottery, architecture, craftsmanship, decoration, exhi- 
bition, etc. The magazine contains 48 pages, 8 by 11% 
inches in size, and is profusely illustrated. It is published 
by Adam Budge (Incorporated), 112 West Thirty-second 
street, New York city, and the subscription price is $1.80 
a year. 


** Arts and Decoration 


A Portfolio of Prints from Wood Blocks. 

Mr. Gustave Baumann, the Chicago artist whose work 
has frequently appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER — the 
most notable examples being a series of covers which were 
cut in wood blocks—has recently issued a portfolio of 
twelve prints, drawn and cut on wood and printed by the 
Peaceful Valley Press, Nashville, Indiana. The prints are 
approximately 14 by 18 inches in size, and the edition is 
limited to one hundred sets, to sell at $10 the set. The 
portfolio is entitled “In the Hills O’Brown,” and consists 
of sketches made by Mr. Baumann during the past summer 
in the country contiguous to Nashville. 


**Lehrgang fuer Buchdrucker.”’ 

This publication consists of twelve plates, 6 by 1% 
inches, gathered within a handsome folder. The plates, 
which are lithographed, are intended for use in apprentice 
schools as models for typographic designing. Several 
alphabets and a number of border and ornament designs 
are presented, all being used in a variety of simple and 
tasteful combinations, the whole being most helpful to the 
student. The only criticism which might be offered is that 
there is not enough of the sort of material that is given, 
the quantity being limited, of course, by the number of 
plates. The price of the collection is 2 marks (50 cents), 
and it is published by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. d. S., Ger- 
many. 


About Lettering and Decoration. 


“Letters and Letter Construction,” by F. J. Trezise, 
furnishes a new departure in the handling of this most 
interesting subject. While the book contains many alpha- 
bets of different styles of lettering, much importance is 
attached to lettering in design, and the illustrations, which 
number considerably over one hundred, are chosen with a 
view to showing the practical uses of the letter-forms. 
There are chapters on roman capitals, roman lower-case, 
italic, gothic, lettering in design, decoration and type alpha- 
bets. The chapters on lettering contain diagrams for the 
construction of the various alphabets, while the chapters 
on design and decoration contain suggestions regarding 
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arrangement of designs, the making of borders, initial let- 
ters, etc., mechanical processes of shading, stippling, etc., 
and full-page plates showing the decoration of various 
peoples and periods. The book, which is now in press, is 
being published by The Inland Printer Company. 


High-class Printing from the Philippines. 


When one thinks of a printing-office so situated that 
every item of material entering into its finished product is 
imported; that the base of supplies is located fifteen thou- 
sand miles from the office, necessitating a lapse of nine 
months between the date of ordering supplies and their 
receipt; and that every mechanical operation involved in 
the work of the plate—linotype and hand composition, 
half-tone work and line engraving, electrotyping, press- 
work and binding —is performed by Filipino workmen 
under the supervision of American craftsmen instructors; 
when one considers all this, he is not apt to anticipate a 
particularly high quality in the output of the plant in ques- 
tion. 

These, however, are the conditions surrounding the 
Bureau of Printing in Manila, Philippine Islands, and a 
copy of the “Desk Book of the Bureau of Printing,” 
recently received from John S. Leach, the director, is the 
evidence of superiority of product under adverse condi- 
tions. 

The book, which contains in the neighborhood of three 
hundred pages, 63% by 10% inches in size, is a liberal edu- 
cation in the “art preservative.” It contains detailed 
information for every branch of the printing-plant, from 
the preparation of copy through all the various depart- 
ments to the finished product. And this information is 
carefully and intelligently prepared by the heads of the 
various departments. To furnish a complete style and 
information book for a plant in which is produced almost 
every kind of typography, in English, Spanish and the 
many Philippine languages and dialects, is a matter of no 
small amount of thought and labor, and much credit is due 
to Mr. Leach, under whose direction the book was prepared, 
and to the editors — Samuel H. Musick, Walter R. Johns 
and John F. McLennan. 

In a mechanical way the book is beyond criticism. The 
excellent typography, good margins, high-class colorwork 
and handsome binding all attest the superiority of the 
product of this efficient branch of government service. 





PIE CUTTERS. 

Old Aunt Sally, the highly esteemed cook in a South- 
ern family, was frequently praised for her culinary skill, 
and, on one occasion, when a number of guests had been to 
dine with the family, remark was made touching the beau- 
tiful appearance of Sally’s pie, which showed a very pretty 
“scallop ” on its edge. 

Inquiry being made as to how the old lady managed to 
get such an even design, Sally was summoned to the 
dining-room and the question was duly put to her. 

The emotions of the guests may be imagined when the 
old lady replied: 

“Oh, dat’s easy. 
Harper’s Magazine. 


I jest uses my false teeth.” — 





FIRST POEM OF ALINE DAVIS— FIVE YEARS OLD. 


O Goldfish, lovely Robin 
Who teached those birds to stick themselves together? 
Who teached them how to put their tails on? 
Who gave them: hair to stuff their breasts? 
Who gave them all their lovely feathers? 
*Twas Gord, ’twas Gord that done it! 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


Golden Jubilee at Galveston. 


November 22 was printers’ day at Galveston, Texas. 
And it was one of the most memorable periods in the his- 
tory of southern printerdom. The occasion was the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of Galveston Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 28. Invitations had been sent to all 








New Tariff Printers for New York. 


Another large printing concern is to begin operation in 
New York city shortly. The Great Eastern Printing Com- 
pany, with a large battery of Monotype casters and key- 
boards, will make a bid for high-class tariff work. A com- 
plete equipment for this class of printing is being installed, 
including a model pressroom, and the new concern, while 
doing other printing, will feature its tariff work depart- 
ment. 

Werner Plant to Be Sold. 

The immense printing-plant of the Werner Company at 
Akron, Ohio, will be scld at receiver’s sale some time in the 
early part of next year, according to announcement from 
Cleveland. It will be remembered that this concern was 
forced into the hands of a receiver almost a year ago, and 
that the South Cleveland Bank failed as a result of carry- 
ing a large amount of the Werner paper. Assignee W. H. 
Marlatt, of the defunct bank, announces that the creditors 
of the bank will receive forty per cent dividend in addition 
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Residence of William R. Reed, journeyman printer, Lansing, Michigan. 


of the old-time printers who had been connected with the 
organization and are scattered in all parts of the country, 
and the golden jubilee brought many golden memories of 
the hand-set days of yore. The program started at 3:30 in 
the afternoon in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, with orches- 
tral selections, followed by short addresses from Thomas G. 
Croft, chairman of the Executive Committee; *Senator 
Edward J. Kauffman, Marsene Johnson and others. 

Then came a quartet selection, orchestral music, solos, 
etc., together with a stereopticon presentation of views of 
the Union Printers’ Home. A recess was taken from 6 to 
8 o’clock, when dancing was begun and continued until mid- 
night. The committee in charge of the jubilee received 
great praise for the splendid program rendered. 


Suit for Infringement. 


Claiming infringement of patent by R. Hoe & Co., press 
manufacturer of New York, the Duplex Printing Press 
Company, of Battle Creek, has filed a bill in equity in the 
United States Circuit Court at New York against the Hoe 
concern. It is contended that the alleged infringement has 
deprived the Duplex Company of a large amount of busi- 
ness, and an injunction is asked. 


to what can be realized from the sale of the Werner con- 
cern. The plant of the Akron Company has been running 
ever since it went into the hands of a receiver, and will 
probably bring a good price. The estimated value of the 
plant is $2,000,000. 


An Active Chicago Club. 


In Chicago the Ben Franklin Club’s activities are 
receiving especially strong support from several divisional 
organizations. Among these is the West Side Ben Frank- 
lin Club, which is composed of some of the most enthusi- 
astic men in the trade. While the membership is yet small, 
big plans have been made to interest every employing 
printer in the territory covered and the officers are full of 
optimism for the future. Boosting literature is being pre- 
pared and a winter’s campaign laid out, which means 
strenuous work for every member of the organization. 
Herbert Johnson, of the Codperative Press, is the president 
of the club, and A. F. Lewis, of the Chicago Printing 
Trades Blue Book, is secretary. These officers are proceed- 
ing on the principle that there is nothing impossible in 
organization work, if the right spirit lays hold of those at 
the head of the movement. 
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Manz Company’s Champion Ball Team. 

The handsome silver cup, a picture of which is herewith 
shown, together with the championship of the Chicago 
Printers’ and Paper Dealers’ Baseball League, was won by 
the Manz Engraving Company’s Baseball Club in the last 
game of the season. From the organization of the league 
in May of this year, there was a continuous struggle for 





a 1 MANZ—CHAMPIONS oF PRINTERS LEAGUE I; : 








and he put them through a grueling practice for the final 
game. The league is composed of six teams, representing 
the Manz Engraving Company, American Colortype Com- 
pany, Rogers & Smith Company, Paper Mills Company, 
W. J. Hartman Company and the Central Engraving Com- 
pany, and the victorious club presented the following line- 
up: F. Wicklund, c.f.; H. Halverson, s.s.; G. Jacobs, c.; 
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supremacy, and not until the closing game was played could 
a decision be made as to who should possess the cup and the 
championship. It was a nose-and-nose fight from the start, 
but the Manz team showed its metal in the crucial test — 
the deciding game — by a grand rally, upsetting the hopes 





TROPHY WON BY THE MANZ ENGRAVING COMPANY. 
Champions in the Chicago Printers’ and Paper Dealers’ Baseball League. 


of the American Colortype Company’s team with the deci- 
sive victory of 12 to 0. J. Kluesing, captain of the Manz 
team, proved to be a master in the art of drilling his men, 


H. Lasser, 1.f.; M. Beacher, 3d b.; W. Kerwin, 2d b.; 
B. Donahue, r.f.; W. Lavin, p. Substitutes: W. Johnson, 
N. Pierre, W. Reaume, B. Kerwin. 


Co-operation Dinner of the Price & Lee Company. 


The Price & Lee Company, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
of which Wilson H. Lee, president of the United Typothetz 
of America, is the astute executive, gave a “ codperation ” 
dinner to its directory salesmen. It was held in Newark, 
New Jersey, on the night of October 29, and the menu card 
bore this up-to-date sentiment: 

Coéperation between all engaged in any line of 
business or employees is the secret of success. No 
man ever built himself up by pulling another down; 
on the contrary, many have achieved great success 
by aiding others. 

During the evening Mr. Lee was the recipient of an 
ornate piece of French statuary, and Mrs. Lee received some 
beautiful flowers. As the donors have been associated with 
Mr. Lee from five to thirty years, he appreciated and was 
very much affected by the unexpected token of esteem. 


Pledge to Patronize Home Printers. 


A strong and effective campaign in the interest of home 
printers is being made by the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil of San Jose, California. A letter has been sent to the 
city’s merchants, manufacturers, and business men gen- 
erally, asking a pledge to patronize only San Jose houses 
when ordering printing. “The really prosperous com- 
munity,” says the letter in part, “is that wherein all are 
sharers in the prosperity.. In the largest circulation of 
money through legitimate channels comes that progress 
which endures, which builds homes and imparts to a city 
substance and permanency — progress that extends its be- 
neficence to all.” With the letter is sent a post-card con- 
taining the following pledge, and which is to be filled in and 
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returned to the council: “Allied Printing Trades Council, 
San Jose, California. Gentlemen: Your efforts to encour- 
age the merchants, manufacturers, in fact all users of 
printing, to place their printing with the local printers, 
thereby encouraging home production and employment for 
San Jose workmen, meets our approval, and we hereby 
pledge our support to the same.” 

It is said that a most hearty response is being made to 
the appeal. 

The First Stereotyper. 


In Washington, D. C., recently occurred the death of 
Willard Stephen Whitmore, who perfected the art of stereo- 
typing by the papier-maché matrix process. In speaking of 
his death the Austin (Tex.) Statesman pays the following 
tribute to the inventor: 

“Mr. Whitmore was one of the uncrowned heroes of 
science. For all that he gave to mankind he received no 
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printers will make an effort to claim the ten-spot. But if 
the Witness will agree to switch its offer a trifle, and pay 
$10 for every dead man who has not put in a cost system, 
it surely will have an opportunity to part with some ready 
cash, 

Another Printers’ Home Wanted. 


Claiming that the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs is not suitable for many worn-out and dependent 
printers, who are unable to withstand the rarefied atmos- 
phere of Colorado, Typographical Union No. 299, of Tampa, 
Florida, has started a movement to have a branch of the 
Home established in Florida. Efforts will be made to have 
set aside a portion of the funds of the International Union 
for this purpose. It is claimed that Florida, with its more 
temperate and warmer climate, is an ideal location for such 
an institution, and Tampa printers are preparing to launch 
a strong campaign in furtherance of the plan. 











A PRINTER’S HOME. 
Residence of Fred Iringer, journeyman printer, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


other reward than the satisfaction of having achieved suc- 
cess. His name was almost unknown outside of Washing- 
ton and few even of the craft of which he belonged remem- 
bered to connect his name with the art of stereotyping. 
Yet to Whitmore above even the inventor of the typeset- 
ting machine or the cylinder press, belongs the credit for 
giving the public the best article for the money ever pro- 
duced by the hand and mind of man —the modern daily 
newspaper.” 


Lewis Publishing Company Loses. 

The St. Louis Court of Appeals has affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court in the suit of L. R. Barker, of Ver- 
sailles, Illinois, against the Lewis Publishing Company, of 
St. Louis. The judgment was for $1,000, claimed by 
Barker as a prize in a subscription contest. The prize had 
been divided between two contestants who sent in 92 sub- 
scriptions each, while Barker had forwarded a list of 115 
names. The defense of the publishing company was that 
on a number of the subscriptions received from Barker the 
addresses were not plainly shown. 


Reward Offered. 

“Produce any live man in the printing business who 
ever had a real cost system working for a month and then 
discontinued its use, and receive $10 of the Witness.” 

The above reward is offered by the Ben Franklin Wit- 
ness, of Cincinnati, in its November issue. Not many 


Lays Blame on Parliament. 


Charles Murphy, Secretary of State for Canada, after 
having made a thorough investigation of the recent graft 
scandal in the Canadian government printing-office, has 
reported that the parliamentary act which established the 
office is chiefly to blame for mismanagement and graft. 
He finds that the charges of dishonesty center in Frank 
Gouldthrite, superintendent of stationery, who committed 
suicide shortly after the exposure. The scheme through 


‘which this official robbed the government was the organ- 


ization of a commercial company, and those who became 
purchasers of its stock were given orders for government 
supplies. Almost $100,000 was cleared up in this way. 


A Print-shop for Consumptives. 


M. F. Melvin, manager of the board of control of the 
Northwestern Antituberculosis League of Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, according to the Philadelphia North American, 
is considering the establishment of a printing-office in his 
Bon Air Sanitarium. Mr. Melvin is said to be a strong 
advocate of the “ work system ” for consumptives and other 
invalids. “ With a small print-shop,” says Mr. Melvin, 
“we will ask the mill owners in the six counties surround- 
ing us to give us orders for printing envelopes and letter- 
heads. This is not very heavy work and can be so divided 
up that there is enough for all to do. It may be the means 
of making our institution self-sustaining.” Undoubtedly 
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the concluding statement is true. Also it is true that 
light, healthful work is beneficial to tuberculosis patients. 
But by what logic is a vocation, in which is found the 
highest death-rate from consumption, chosen as a cure for 
the disease? Does Mr. Melvin believe that type and ink 
can be so handled as to aid in the eradication of the tuber- 
culosis germ? If he possess this secret, he could not per- 
form a greater service to mankind than by making it 
known to the workers in the printing trades. 


Printer Has Fill of Politics. 


Press Huddleston, a well-known Southern printer, who 
has filled several political offices at Atlanta, Georgia, has 
made the announcement that he is through with politics 
for good, and advises all young men to shun public office. 
“T am going back to my job-printing business, which I 
neglected for politics,” says Mr. Huddleston. “I want no 
more public jobs. They keep you on the rack trying to 
please a lot of people who are not at all appreciative, and 
then you don’t know when you are going to lose out. The 
worst thing about politics is that it makes a man lose faith 


it was expected that a committee would be appointed to 
cooperate with the proper authorities in the establishment 
of such a school. 


Activity of the Typothetae. 


The present administration of the United Typothete is 
vigorously pursuing the aggressive policy inaugurated by 
former President Fell. Among several enterprising fea- 
tures was the insertion of a page advertisement in the trade 
press which we are told brought good returns. 

The work of representatives in the field — cost-account- 
ing agitators and others —is supplemented by pamphlets 
and leaflets. A strikingly arranged booklet has for a title: 
“What is the United Typothete of America? Why it was 
organized?” The question is answered in a pleasing though 
forceful way, followed by what should be a “ pulling 
appeal,” as the advertising sharps would say. It declares 
that “Our mission is to teach, elevate and improve the 
printing business — to make the printer a merchant.” 

Another wrinkle is the issuance of leaflets from head- 
quarters suggesting subjects for discussion at monthly 
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in some of his friends. There is an old saying that ‘ poli- 
tics makes strange bed-fellows,’ and it is equally true that 
politics often estranges the best of friends.” 

Mr. Huddleston retires from the city clerkship the first 
of January, and is preparing to take up his job-printing 
business. “And then,” he says, “I will be my own master, 
and not have masters who often expect too much and show 
too little appreciation.” 


Printing School Urged. 


The establishment of a continuation school for printing- 
trades apprentices is being urged before Superintendent of 
Schools Dyer, by the Allied Printing Trades Council of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. William Halencamp, president of the 
council; H. B. Hill, chairman of the Labor Committee, 
and Frank E. Bell, secretary-treasurer of the council, act- 
ing as a committee, recently waited on the superintendent 
and asked that favorable action be taken on the matter of 
a school for apprentices. The superintendent, together 
with Prof. Frank Ball, agreed to visit the next meeting of 
the Allied Printing Trades Council and address the mem- 
bers on the subject of continuation schools, at which time 
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meetings of local Typothetez. ‘“ Something to Talk About,” 
is the appropriate title, if that term is permissible. The 
topic for November was “The Selling Price of a Pam- 
phlet,” and these actual specifications were set forth: 

“ Please quote me your best price on 18m. booklets, 24 
pages and cover. 

“ Size, 6 by 9. 

“ Stock, 25 by 38 enamel, India tint, 80-pound, for inside. 
Cover, 20 by 25 Royal Melton, 70-pound. 

“Type, eight-point. Face of type-page, 24 by 42 picas 
inside border rule. 

“Each page to have a single-rule border around it. 

“There will be four full-page half-tones, furnished by 
us. 

“Page 1 will be the title-page; page 2, officers and 
directors. 

“The front cover will contain the average amount of 
cover-page matter, and on page 4 of the cover our trade- 
mark will be used. The other cover-pages will be blank. 

“ The booklets are to be saddle-stitched, with wire. 

“ Black ink will be used throughout. 

“The work must be first-class in every respect.” 
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Members were urged to make detailed estimates, take 
them to the meeting, where they should be discussed in a 
friendly manner. The object of all this is to make the 
meetings “ mighty interesting.” This leaflet, too, makes an 
appeal, one which gives an inkling of how intensively 
President Lee and Secretary Heath are going over the 
ground. The concluding paragraphs follow: 

“Make arrangements to attend without fail, and take 
some printer friend who is not a member along with you 
and get his membership application the same evening. 

“You know that nothing worth while can be accom- 
plished by dividing our strength up among several small 
organizations. Only through a single great national organ- 
ization can the printing industry be placed on the high 
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Tue Saginaw Valley Benjamin Club is a new organization of employing 
printers at Saginaw, Mich. A cost system will be established. 

An assignment has been made by the Warburton & Dover Company, 
printers and stationers, Fall River, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 

WituiAmM G. Gipson, formerly foreman of the Monongahela (Pa.) Daily 
Times, has purchased a job-printing plant at New Eagle, that State. 

A voLuNTARY petition in bankruptcy has been filed by Eugene Thwing, 
president of the Circle Publishing Company, at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A NEW magazine, dealing with labor, government and farm problems, 
will shortly be issued from Brainerd, Minn., by Congressman Lindbergh. 

Tue Holmes Press, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has moved its office and 
manufacturing plant to the Fahne-Stock building, corner Jupiter and Cherry 
streets. 

LEGISLATION to prohibit the printing of corner-cards on stamped envelopes 
by the Government has been endorsed by the Washington (D. C.) Board 
of Trade. 

THE Queen Printing Company, of Topeka, Kan., has purchased the 
Trapp Printing Company, of that city, and consolidated the two estab- 
lishments. 

Witu assets of $8,800 and liabilities of $38,241, James K. Taylor, 
as an individual and trading as the Taylor Printing Company, and the 











plane it should and shall occupy, for only through such an 
organization can problems affecting the printer be solved, 
and trade abuses be corrected. 

“Help increase the membership of your local Typothe- 
te. By doing so you help yourself.” 


General Notes. 


THE Eagle Envelope Company is a new concern at Quincy, Mass. 

Frank A. Rur, of St. Louis, Mo., will erect a printers’ building in that 
city. 

Tue Goss Printing Press Company is enlarging its plant at New York 
city. 

Union printers of Milwaukee realized $400 at their annual ball, on the 
evening of November 5. 

THE Simpson & Doeller Printing Company, Baltimore, Md., will con- 
struct a $150,000 home. 

Tue Stet Printing & Publishing Company will erect a building on 
Broadway, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

DittLeR Bros., printers, Atlanta, Ga., have dissolved partnership, Emil 
Dittler continuing the business. 

EMpLoyinG printers of Joliet, De Kalb, Aurora and Elgin, Illinois, have 
organized a Ben Franklin Club. 

FirE caused a loss of $100,000 to the plant of the U. S. Wicker Book- 
binding Company, at Deposit, N. Y. 

EpwarRpD ILGENFRITZ has purchased the printing establishment of the 
late Theodore B. Seitz, at York, Pa. 

LuTHeR WALuiInG has started a job-printing office at Belford, N. J., 
and later may establish a newspaper. 

W. A. GarRaBRANT has purchased the printing establishment of Van 
Cleave & Barriger, at Waterloo, Iowa. 

A Loss of $5,000 by fire was sustained by the Dorrier Book Binding 
Company, New York city, on October 24. 

Tue Franklyn Press is a new printing establishment at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., owned by Emelander and Boonstra. 

CHARLES Sims is the manager of a new printing establishment at Bates- 
ville, Ark., owned by the Commercial Printing Company. 


A PRINTER’S HOME. 
Residence of E. T. Lowe, printer, Nashville, Tennessee. 








Yoe Printing Company, at York, Pa., has been declared a voluntary bank- 
rupt. Alvin Riest was appointed receiver. 

THE will of Frank M. Lupton, the New York publisher who committed 
suicide a few weeks ago, was filed recently, and shows an estate valued at 
$1,500,000. 

City Aupitor Hawk, of Des Moines, Iowa, has charged that the local 
union-label printing concerns are in a conspiracy to hold up the city on its 
printing contracts. 

Arrer thirty years’ continuous service, P. H. Day, general superin- 
tendent of the Rokker Printing Company, Springfield, Ill., has severed his 
connection with the company. 

On December 11 the Worcester (Mass.) Typographical Union will hold 
its twenty-fifth annual banquet. Philip H. Beahn is chairman of the 
general committee of management. 

Frank T. Parsons, manager of the Morning Journal, Montpelier, Vt., 
has been appointed Commissioner of State Printing by Governor Mead, to 
succeed Frank E. Langley, of Barre. 

THE $25,000 residence of Robert Hoe, Jr., head of the well-known 
printing-press firm of R. Hoe & Co., at Barker’s Point, Port Washington, 
L. I,, was recently destroyed by fire. 

A MEETING of the executive board of the five international printing- 
trades unions was held at St. Louis, Mo., in the early part of November, 
but no important action was reported. 

A RECEIVER has been asked for the International Printing Company, 
Chicago, by the creditors of the concern. The company’s plant, at 35 
River street, was recently destroyed by fire. 

To soost its sixty-first annual ball, which is dated for November 28, 
“ Big Six ’’ Typographical Union, of New York, is issuing an interesting 
four-page weekly paper called the Ball Bulletin. 

Tue Orange Judd Publishing Company has offered to establish its 
Northwestern publishing house at Fargo, N. D., in return for a free building 
site and a $100,000 purchase of stock in the company. 

At public auction, on October 26, the printing-plant of former State 
Printer James E. Hughes, of Lexington, Ky., was sold to bidders repre- 
senting creditors who held claims against the property. 

Wetsuh & Murray have taken over the printing-plant of James E. 
Hughes, at Lexington, Ky. This addition to the firm’s facilities will make 
it one of the best equipped printeries in central Kentucky. 

Grorce B. Hetmer, George L. Russell and J. H. Cheek have purchased 
from the United Trust Company, receiver, the plant and business of the 
Vigo County Novelty & Printing Company, at Terre Haute, Ind. 
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For the first time in its history, Pine Bluff, Ark., has secured a large 
contract for state printing. The Adams Printing Company, of that city, 
was recently awarded the contract for printing 285,000 poll-tax receipts. 

Av sheriff’s sale recently the Brown-Williams Printing Company, of 
Peoria, Ill., purchased the plant and business of the Fine Arts Embossing 
Company, of this city, and has consolidated it with the business of the firm. 

THE equipment of the Frank C. Nunemacher printing-plant, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., was sold at auction on November 4 to S. B. Lynd, of the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, who represented a party of local printers. ‘The price 
was $15,500. 

A CONSOLIDATION of the Star Engraving Company and the Campbell- 
Russell Printing Company has been effected at Des Moines, Iowa. The new 
company is styled the Star Engraving & Printing Company, and is capital- 
ized at $75,000. 

Ir has been figured out at Washington, D. C., that if all the lines of 
type set in the Government Printing Office last year were placed end to 
end they would stretch out over a distance of 31,000 miles, or encircle the 
earth one and one-fifth times. 

L. D. BLACKWELL, who has been manager of the Laurens Advertiser 
Printing Company for the past six years, has purchased the R. L. Walker 
Printing Company’s plant, at Laurens, S. C., and will equip it with modern 
machinery and printing material. 

A suit has been brought against the Tonawanda Printing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., by former Congressman George W. Kipp, who asks 
$50,000 damages for alleged libelous statements in the Reporter-Journal, 
owned by the Tonawanda Company. 

JAMES YOUNG,.a veteran printer of St. Louis, Mo., recently celebrated 
his golden wedding anniversary and was presented with a box of gold dol- 
lars by his fellow workers on the Post-Dispatch. Mr. Young is the father 
of twelve children and has twenty-one grandchildren. 
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the latter court has remanded it to the Circuit Court of St. Louis County, 
on the ground that neither corporation is a citizen of Missouri. 


BEGINNING with January, the Orange Judd Northwest Farmstead, a con- 
solidation of the Minnesota and Dakota Farmer, the American Agriculturist 
and Orange Judd Farmer, will be published weekly, under the ownership 
of the Northwestern Orange Judd Company. Head offices will be located 
at Minneapolis, and a large new printing-plant is to be established either 
at St. Paul, Minneapolis, Brookings, S. D., or Fargo, to be decided later. 

EmPLoyinG printers of Kansas City, Mo., were recently banquetted at 
the Coates Hotel by the Printers’ Supply Club. The menu card, according 
to the Kansas City Journal, was a work of art. It was made of the finest 
onyx paper. On the cover, attached by the upper end, was a_ beautiful 
woodland picture in colors. The book was bound together with a white 
silk ribbon. Among those who addressed the diners were: Lawrence E. 
Smith, Frank D. Crabbs, H. W. Walkenhorst, Bert Wolff, W. N. Southern, 
Frarklin Hudson, Colonel Cusil Lechtman and D. A. Brown. 


Recent Incorporations. 


People’s Advocate, Hillsville, Va. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators. 
C. M. Marshall, president. 

G. E. Bacon & Co. (printing), Boston, Mass. 
porators: F. E. Bacon, E. F. Bacon. 

The Progress Publishing Company, Gastonia, N. 
Incorporators: C. A. Enry and others. 

Allyn Printing Company, Chicago, Il. 
D. A. Allyn, E. H. Miller, L. M. C. Adams. 

The News Publishing Company, Columbia, S. C. 
Incorporators: G. R. Krester, D. W. Robinson. 


Capital, $50,000. Incor- 
C., Capital, $50,000. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators: 


Capital, $50,000. 
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Residence of A. M. Hill, foreman Harper Brothers’ composing-room, Riverside 
avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


On account of ill-health, George A. Miller, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
withdrawn from active management of the printing company which bears 
his name. Frank Armstrong, formerly with Koch Brothers Printing Com- 
pany, has purchased a large interest in the Miller concern and assumed 
active management. 

W. R. SrravusBe, owner of a printing-office at 341 South Los Angeles 
street, Los Angeles, Cal., has been arrested and awaits trial on a charge 
of grand larceny preferred by the American Type Founders Company, 
Straube is alleged to have stolen at different times about $3,000 worth of 
printers’ supplies from the type company. 

A. C. SaLNave, of Spokane, Wash., has sold his interest in the 
McDermid-Salnave Engraving Company to his partner, E. G. McDermid, 
and has taken over the plant of the Spokane Electrotyping Company, 
forming a new organization, which has been incorporated under the name 
of Salnave Engraving & Electrotyping Company. 

On November 9 the Grand Rapids Employing Printers’ Association gave 
a dinner at the Patland Hotel to commercial printers of Saginaw, Bay 
City, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Jackson and other points. Cost of running 
a printing business was the topic of discussion. An interesting illustrated 
address was given by Fred Gage, of Battle Creek. ; 

Cart StEEB, of the Ohio State University, has made arrangements with 
the Boys’ Industrial School, at Lancaster, to print all of the university’s 
publications. This is being done in accordance with a law passed by the 
last General Assembly of the State, requiring state institutions to have 
their printing done in penal printing establishments. 

Aw ink fountain has been invented by C. H. Raymond, pressman of the 
Nashville (Ark.) News. The new fountain is divided into sections, so that 
the supply of ink may be regulated in accordance with the size of the 
forms. and two colors may be carried into the fountain, throwing of a 
ratchet only being necessary to bring either color into use. 

AFTER a decision of the St. Louis County Circuit Court, transferring 
the $250,000 libel suit of the Lewis Publishing Company, of St. Louis, 
against the Rural Publishing Company, of New York, to the Federal Court, 
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The Calvert-McBride Printing Company, Little 
$25,000. Incorporators: C. C. Calvert, president. 
The Federal Printing & Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
$10,000. Incorporators: J. H. Schoen and others. 
The Newlife Publishing Company, Manhattan, N. Y. 
Incorporators: J. F. New, C. A. Leech, F. R. White. 
Pitt County Publishing Company, Greenville, N. C. 
Incorporators: J. F. Stokes, J. L. Evans, D. Abrams. 
The Gunder Publishing Company, Marion, Ind. 
Incorporators: C. A. Gunder, G. D. Lindsay, A. Jones. 
The Terrell-Brayton Printing Company, Lake Charles, La. 
$5,000. Incorporators: F. M. Terrell, G. W. Brayton. 
The Wisconsin Printing Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Incorporators: .C. W. Hartley, J. Koessler, F. D. Sullivan. 
Moore Brothers Publishing Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
000. Incorporators: D. J. Moore, E. J. Moore, S. S. Moore. 
Welsh & Murray Printing Company, Lexington, Ky. Capital, $20,000. 
Incorporators: W. S. Welsh, T. E. Murray, A. M. Rinebour. 
Franklin Printing Company, Denver, Colo. Capital, $5,000. 
porators: J. E. Hillenbrand, S. W. Burchiel, G. Hillenbrand. 
Western Trade Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
$10,000. Incorporators: J. C. Shafer, O. C. Soots, C. B. Caldwell. 
General Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, $10,000. Incor- 
porators: F. Butler, A. J. Halle, L. J. Kohn, G. M. Potter, J. S. Kohn. 
Sam’l Gabriel Sons & Co. (printing and publishing), Manhattan, N. Y. 
Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: S. Gabriel, B. A. Gabriel, A. R. Gabriel. 
T. K. Brownell & Co. (bookbinding, printing and publishing), Manhat- 
tan, N. Y. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: T. K. Brownell, J. A. Tonner. 
The Master Press (printers, lithographers, stationers, etc.), Manhattan, 
N. Y. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: N. April, E. Lipschutz, A. Cook. 


Rock, Ark. Capital, 
Capital, 
Capital, $250,000. 
Capital, $10,000. 
Capital, $15,000. 
Capital, 
Capital, $30,000. 


Capital, $500,- 


Incor- 


Capital, 
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Flanigan-Pearsor Company (printing, engraving, ete.), Champaign, Ill. 
1 


Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: E. C. Flanigan, C. M. Pearson, M. 
Pearson. 

Republican-Sentinel Pyblishing Company, Independence, Mo. Capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators: E. C. Gordon, E. C. Hamilton, W. E. Smith, C. C. 
Madison. 5 

The Leader Publishing Company, Hardinsburg, Ky. Capital, $4,125. 


Incorporators: R. E. Moorman, H. M. Beard, J. P. Haswell, Jr., G. D. 
Shellman. 

Journal Publishing Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. Capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators: R. Morris, B. W. Morris, L. S. Morris, P. W. Morris, 
E. Cooper. 

The Standard Products Syndicate (printing and publishing), Passaic, 
N. J. Capital, $125,000. Incorporators : J. E. Storms, J. G. Schroeder, 
J. Mertens. 

Home Magazine Publishing Company, Nashville, Tenn. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: A. T. McDill, L. C. Cautwell, A. E. Booth, H. L. Rich, 
M. de Pusard. 

West Improved Memoranda Calendar Company (printing and_publish- 
ing), Phillipsburg, N. J. Capital, $75,000. Incorporators: G. W. Wesv, 
W. A. Seibert, E. J. Dech. 

F. S. Brightman Company (stationers, printers, publishers, etc.), New 
Bedford, Mass. Capital, $7,500. Incorporators: F. S$. Brightman, L. M. 
Brightman, C. M. Carroll. 

American Roiler Company (photographic, printing and engraving sup- 
~w-¢ Manhattan, N. Y. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: J. P. Regan, 
F. G. Maurer, A. H. Ackers. 

aa eoen tle Sentinel Publishing Company, Jefferson City, Mo. Capital, 
$5,000. 1 gig Gordon, C. C. Madison, E. C. Hamilton, 
W. E. Smith, A. J. Bundschu. 

H. F. McC staty Company (electrotypers, engravers, printers and _ sta- 
tioners), Manhattan, N. Y. Capital, $7,500.  Incorporators: H. F. 
McCafferty, F. H. McCafferty, A. McCafferty. 


THE OLD-TIME TRAMP PRINTER. 


It matters not how,' with reason afore-fact, we may 
swell with pride and point with gratitude to the substan- 
tial social position the craft has taken in the different com- 
munities in recent years, the passing of the tramp printer 
somehow stirs within us a feeling of — what shall we say? 
It may not be sorrow, but surely it’s something closely akin 
to it. To be sure, tramps are among the “ undesirables,” 
but the tramp printer —'well, he seemed to‘have become a 
necessary part of the business, not because of his worth, 
but because revered memories had built him into an insti- 
tution. Will we ever forget, those of us of this generation, 
the old-time tramp printer? God bless him! He was weak, 
and yet he was strong — strong of generosity and of breath, 
yet weak in some of this very strength. He was an outcast, 
to be sure, out nevertheless he was a product of society. 
In order that his fellow men might enjoy the reading of 
the world’s news over their morning cup of coffee seven 
days a week, he was made a tramp. He might have with- 
stood the environment of a morning newspaper “ sub ” if he 
had been strong enough, but he wasn’t. And he became a 
rover over the face of the earth. The harm he brought to 
others probably was overbalanced by the good he wrought 
in his unexampled freeheartedness. More than any other 
type of outcast, perhaps, his dissipations were directed 
chiefly against his own welfare. He was an enemy to 
scarcely any one but himself. Yet it is better that he 
should go — better for society and better for himself. And, 
while his passing. may cause a twinge of sorrow among 
those who knew and understood him, the coming genera- 
tion of printers will not miss him nor feel that the printing 
art has lost one of its time-honored associations. 


CAN’T BEAT A JOHNSTON. 


When the severe storm had put the electric light plant 
out of commission, and cut off the power by which the 
printing machinery is run, Johnston, of the Painter Print- 
ing Company, found that he had a publication that just had 
to be run. He ran to the house, filled his boy’s automobile 
tank with gasoline, ran the auto down to the printery, 
backed it to his machinery, adjusted a belt, and let ’er go. 
The typesetting machine was run by auto power.— Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Times-Union. 














BY CYRILLE DION. 


ry +4 1 


The economics of the paper-box making ind Y, P 
notes and suggestions on paper-box making and answers to 
inquiries regarding paper-box making, are the purposes of this 
department. Contributions are requested. 





Peatboard. 


According to Paper Making, an English publication of 
high repute, a syndicate has been formed which expects to 
acquire property near Goole for the making of peatboard 
as a substitute for strawboard and cardboard in the mak- 
ing of boxes and also as a substitute for millboard.. The 
promoters believe that peatboard would be entirely suitable 
for boxmaking and much cheaper than strawboard and 
cardboard, of which the shortage in supply frequently 
raises prices of material beyond the limit of profitable 
manufacture. In England, there is severe competition in 
the boxmaking trade, and any cheaper substitute for straw- 
board would be welcomed, but it remains to be seen whether 
the peatboard will be satisfactory to the trade. It will be 
well, however, to look into the matter. Here in America, a 
limited quantity of very good boxboard has been made from 
flag, which grows wild in great profusion in certain parts 
of the country, but the quantity made is so small as to 
have had no effect on the market as yet. 


Timeliness and Invention. 


In the successful exploiting of inventions many items 
must be considered, and the ordinary inventor, carried away 
by his-enthusiasm, frequently neglects to consider what 
bearing some apparently small matters may have on his 
success or failure. One of these items is “ timeliness.” As 
well might a device be a hundred years behind the times 
as ten years ahead of them, and many failures in the effort 
to market patented articles have been due to the fact that 
the public were not then ready for them. The exact 
“‘ psychological moment ” of readiness is hard to point out, 
yet the fact remains that until the public attention is turned 
toward an idea by natural evolution, the most meritorious 
of inventions is passed by unnoticed. In no field of endeavor 
is this more clearly seen than in the paper-box industry. 
That humble receptacle, the paper box, has risen so rapidly 
in public esteem, that the bundle our mothers taught us to 
carry has disappeared. The succulent oyster that we used 
to carry home in a tin pail when raw, or in a paper pack- 
age when fried, calls for the paper box as a means of local 
transportation, the folding lunch box has driven the “ full 
dinner pail ” and the clumsy basket into retirement, and the 
tin dipper sacred to our schoolboy days has become a mem- 
ory, while the paper drinking-cup is required by law to take 
its place. The paper bottle raised its head timidly some 
years ago, but the busy world passed by unnoticingly. 
Now the demand is here, and efforts are being made to 
supply it. Some time ago the Porter Fiber Bottle Company 
was launched at Lewiston, New York, to make 4 non- 
refillable fiber bottle, that could be used but once. The 
time seems not to have yet arrived, however, and after a 
period of storm the concern was petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy. Under a reorganization the manufacture of fiber 
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box shooks was taken up and became profitable. The con- 
cern is now prospering and is said to be again experiment- 
ing with the paper bottle. Should these new experiments 
result in such an article as the public now wants, there is 
little doubt of a prosperous business resulting in that spe- 
cialty. 

Paper Drinking-cups. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has given a great 
“boom ” to the paper-cup industry by the law which went 
into effect October 1, 1910, prohibiting, under penalty, the 
use of common drinking-cups in any public park, street or 
way, in any building or premises used as a public institu- 
tion, hotel, theater, public hall, public school, or in any 
railroad station, railroad car, steam or ferry boat. The 
individual paraffin cup has sprung into popular favor, in 
consequence, and the manufacturers have been obliged to 
add to their equipments in order to meet the demand for 
these cups. One manufacturer in this city, whose product 
has exceeded one hundred thousand cups daily, has already 
added floor-space and mechanical equipment to increase his 
output to at least five hundred thousand cups a day, and it 
is very doubtful if this immense output will be sufficient to 
meet the future demands which the enforcement of this 
new law will create. The theaters, anticipating the going 
into effect of the law, at the opening of their season adopted 
the individual paraffin cup, and ever since have been passing 
them out to their patrons at each performance. 

This is a distinct step in advance in the interest of 
cleanliness and modern sanitation, and no single agent has 
contributed more to the existing conditions than the paper 
box. Pathologists and sanitarians have discussed these 
subjects during many years, but the public required to be 
shown a suitable substitute for the convenience it was asked 
to cast aside. When the paper box began to extend its 
field through its great convenience and its superior cleanli- 
ness was noticed as applied to such articles as clothing, 
when its protective feature in the chinaware trade began 
to attract notice, it was but a step to the confectionery 
store, the oyster counter, the butcher’s shop and the gro- 
cery; the demand grew steadily until there are few lines 
of business in which the paper box does not figure, and its 
evolution into the drinking-cup was but natural. The 
movement has scarcely begun and it behooves some of our 
enterprising boxmakers to prepare for the demand that is 
sure to come before we are much older. 


Paper from Tobacco Plants. 


Although we have had occasion sometimes to examine a 
list of some four hundred substances from which paper can 
be made we have not before seen the tobacco plant men- 
tioned among them. Yet, upon reflecting, it is difficult to 
see why the fibrous plant known as tobacco should not pro- 
duce paper as well as other fibrous plants not so widely 
known, leaving out of present consideration, of course, the 
matter of quality in the product. It has remained for an 
Ohio man, Andrew C. Nixon, of Dayton, to solve the prob- 
lem, by devising a process to make a paper from tobacco, 
which, being genuine tobacco, can not be deemed an adul- 
teration when used for cigar wrappers. Incidentally, Mr. 
Nixon will thus remove one of the “ coffin-nail ” properties 
of the cigarette by making cigarette papers out of tobacco, 
and the legal luminaries of the States having anticigarette 
laws will have to answer the question, “ When is a cigar- 
ette not a cigarette? ” 

Mr. Nixon’s son, Arthur A. Nixon, deputy revenue col- 
lector at Middletown, Ohio, is exploiting the process in 
conjunction with Chauncey W. Young, who is a well- 
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known paper manufacturer, and a number of well-known 
financial men have been interested, quite a substantial 
amount of money being invested in the new enterprise. 
Several attempts have been made to buy the patent out- 
right, but the promoters absolutely refuse to listen to any 
proposition of this kind. The process is expected to revolu- 
tionize the tobacco industry and it has created much agita- 
tion among tobacco men in that section of the country. 
The tobacco is reduced to pulp in the same manner as 
paper-pulp is made. It is then put through ordinary paper- 
making machinery with a few alterations to suit the proc- 
ess. The wrapper is brought over the machine in what 
tobacco packers would call “ good case.” The stems are 
absorbed in the process and the appearance of the finished 
product is not distinguishable from the average cigar or 
plug, the veins and even the spots being produced if desired. 
It is claimed that this enables the production of a fiber 
stronger than that found in the original tobacco. 

Should the output interest the consumers of cigars it 
will sound the death-knell of the process of cutting cigar- 
wrappers from the leaf by hand. It will be much cleaner 
and cheaper, and will have the additional merit of saving 
the waste. It will not be long probably before this product 
will be used to a considerable extent in the making of 
small containers for cigars and tobacco. One difficulty to 
be encountered is the extreme sensitiveness of the tobacco 
plant to dampness, but we suppose this has been provided 
against by the inventor of the process. 


Notes. 


WILTCHIK BROTHERS, of New York, have recently incor- 
porated. ‘ 

THE Muskegon Paper Box Company has lately been 
incorporated in Michigan. 

THE Montello Paper Box Company, of Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, is building a two-story addition to its plant. _ 

CHARLES RED & Sons, of Hamilton, Ontario, have pur- 
chased a site in Winnipeg and are building a large ware- 
house at that point. 

THE F. N. Burt Company, of Buffalo, New York, is 
building a five-story brick addition to its paper-box fac- 
tory, which will cost $25,000. 

THE inventory and appraisement filed by. the receiver of 
the American Boxboard & Paper Company shows total 
assets to the amount of $76,367.14. | 


THE Hanlon-Sharpe Company, of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, manufacturers of “ No-Leak” paper butter-dishes, 
is reported to have discontinued business. 


ALEx MCBAIN, of Binghamton, New York, who'has 
been for more than twenty years with the Commercial 
Envelope & Box Company of that place, has removed to 
Syracuse. 

Apvices from St. Petersburg, through the Consular 
Bureau of the State Department, state that there is a 
heavy demand in that part of Russia for high-class Bristol 
and cardboard. 

THE Central Boxboard Company, of Rock Falls, Illi- 
nois, is rushing the rebuilding of that part of its plant 
which was burned in August last and expects to complete 
the work within a few weeks. 


AFTER twenty years of successful operation the Progres- 
sive Paper Box Company has sold its six-story factory 
building in St. Louis to the St. Louis Paper Box Company, 
which thus becomes one of the largest manufacturers in this 
line iniSt. Louis. William J. Giessler, president and princi- 
pal stockholder of the Progressive Company, will endeavor 
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to recruit his sadly impaired health by travel and recrea- 
tion. J. J. Qwens, secretary, enters the employ of the 
purchasing corporation. 

THE plant of the Capital Paper Box Company was dam- 
aged by fire a short time since to the extent of $12,000. 
The loss was fully covered by insurance, however, and the 
business suffered a temporary set-back only, from which it 
is rapidly recovering. 

FLEISHACKER & Co., of San Francisco, have established 
a branch in Seattle, and are reported to be rushed with 
holiday orders. They are making a line of fancy boxes 
similar to those formerly made exclusively in the East, in 
which they have built up a fine trade. 

THE new River Raisin Paper Company of Monroe, 
Michigan, expects to begin making paper in January, 1911, 
and has found the business outlook so good that it has 
decided to erect an additional building, 70 by 120 feet in 
size, for the housing of its printing-plant. 

THE Alton Boxboard & Paper Company’s plant at Alton, 
Illinois, which is one of the Fairbanks chain of boxboard 
plants, will scon be in shape to begin operations. The 
machinery is being set up, and it is expected that the mill 
will be running regularly by the middle of December. 

THE rebuilding of the plant of the Waverly (N. J.) 
Paper Boxwood Company, which was recently burned, is 
progressing rapidly. The new plant will include several 
one-story brick and frame buildings and will cost about 
$15,000. The main building will be 109 by 240 feet in size. 

THE new factory established at Gloucester, New Jersey, 
near Philadelphia, by the Hinde & Dauch Company, of 
Sandusky, Ohio, has begun operations, with a force of 
seventy employees, and will be devoted to the making of 
paper shipping-boxes. It is the fourth branch established 
by the big Ohio factory. 

A NEW paper-box factory will be established shortly at 
Dayton, Ohio, by F. M. Sherman, of Toledo. A location 
affording five thousand square feet of floor-space has been 
secured and machinery installed. About twenty hands will 
be employed and the number increased as the growth of 
the business requires. 


J. A. GARRISON, of Sacramento, California, who has 
invented several types of collapsible paper boxes, is plan- 
ning a paper-box factory for that city, which is said to 
be strongly financed by local capitalists and which will be 
fitted with modern and specially designed machinery. Mr. 
Garrison believes that his specialties will find a large and 
ready sale on the Pacific slope, and the new factory will be 
opened with little delay. 

THE Kieckhefer Box Company, of Milwaukee, is build- 
ing a mill in that city for the manufacture of paper and 
board.for all kinds of retainers and cartons, which will all 
be used in its own box factory. The main building will be 
150 by 400 feet, five stories high, and is expected to have a 
capacity of ninety tons per day. The company contem- 
plates subsequently increasing its capacity to furnish board 
to the general trade. The present force employed is about 
eight hundred, which will be increased to one thousand 
when the new mill begins operations. 

THE Hutchinson Fiber Board Folding Box Company, 
of Muskegon, Michigan, has been incorporated in Canada 
to do business at Toronto. The name of the Canadian 
house is the Fiber Board Folding Package Company, Lim- 
ited. It begins business with a capital of $100,000, and 
will build a factory at Woodstock, which city will furnish 
the building and site. In addition to the making of boxes 
the company expects to manufacture wood-pulp and paper. 
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This is the second folding-box factory in the United States 
to establish and incorporate a branch in Toronto. 

A LARGE English company has established a branch, 
which it has incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
under the name of American Mono-Service Company, for 
the manufacture of paraffin-lined bottles and boxes for milk 
and other food products. It will build a plant near Jersey 
City, and will supply to the American market a line of 
paper receptacles similar to that which has found a large 
demand in London and other cities of Great Britain. This 
is a line similar to the product of the Universal Paper 
Bottle Company, which has been incorporated in Delaware. 

THE Montezuma (N. Y.) Fiber Company, which has 
been making a limited quantity of very excellent board 
from the fiber of the blue flag that grows in profusion upon 
some marsh lands, has been recapitalized. All of the cap- 
ital stock has been purchased by J. G. Hotaling, of Syra- 
cuse; E. I. Kimmey, of Syracuse, and C. B. Warner, of 
New York city. New steam cooking apparatus, beating 
and Jordan engines and a forty-eight-inch cylinder machine 
are being installed. The mill will start on a special vege- 
table flag stock as soon as it is ready to harvest, early in 
September, and will have a capacity of fifteen to twenty 
thousand pounds of board per day. This stock makes a 
board similar to Kraft paper in color, and, being a vegeta- 
ble product and steam-cooked, it is said to be absolutely 
sanitary, so that it should be in demand for cereal and 
other food cartons. A large part of the product will be 
used by the Hotaling-Warner Company, of Syracuse, in 
the box department connected with its large macaroni 
factory. 
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A PRESSMAN’S INVENTION. 


This machine was invented by F. M. Kennedy, superintendent of the 
Daily Oklahoman pressroom, Oklahoma City, to serve as a window attrac- 
tion. In revolving, silver dollars rotate backward and forward in the spokes. 
At the base of the machine, in black and gold letters, are these words: 
‘* Our Money Keeps Moving.’’ The machine is supposed to attract passers-by, 
it being something out of the ordinary. 





REPORTED FROM THE FUTURE. 


Sub-editor — “ Where is the foreman, to-day? ” 
Compositor — “‘ He dropped twenty feet from his aero- 
plane last night and pied his form.”— Printers’ Register. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 
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This department is exclusively for paid busi 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trad R ibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 











A FINE SIDE LINE FOR PRINTERS. 


The American Calendar Company, of Red Wing, Min- 
nesota, are offering local printers an opportunity to handle 
their line of calendars, post-cards, blotters and fans. This 
is one of the most up-to-date lines on the market, and 
should mean increased profits for printers who are able to 
fill the wants of their customers for this class of goods. 





BETTER ELECTROS FROM MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION. 

The Walden Typesetting Company, 65 Plymouth place, 
Chicago, have facilities for handling anything in the line 
of intricate Monotype composition and make-up. Pages 
delivered ready for press or foundry. Their sample-sheet is 
yours for the asking. It contains, in addition to the regu- 
lar modern, old style and bold faces, Caslon, Scotch Roman 
and Cheltenham regular and bold. 





A NEW PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE—THE WALTER 
H. GRACIE COMPANY. 

Walter H. Gracie, 64-70 Port street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has recently taken over the entire stock and 
fixtures, good will, etc., of the Norman & Gruner Company, 
of New Haven, with Walter H. Gracie as president and 
general manager. 

The object of the new concern, the Walter H. Gracie 
Company, is to rebuild old presses, manufacture printers’ 
rollers, and carry a complete stock of printers’ supplies. 
Mr. Gracie was formerly connected as salesman with the 
F. Wesel Company, Brooklyn, New York, and is well 
known throughout the Eastern States. 





MATRIX LIBRARIES FOR TYPECASTING 
MACHINE USERS. 


One modern development of the printing business is 
sometimes lost sight of in the multiplicity of improvements 
and changes going on. That the printer would ever take 
into his own hands the manufacture of the many varieties 
of types he uses was not contemplated until comparatively 
recent improvements in electrotyping methods made it pos- 
sible to quickly and economically reproduce any type-face. 
As a result, huge libraries of matrices are now carried by 
the manufacturers of typecasting machines, and the printer 
having the machine has only to designate what faces he 
desires and his wants are quickly supplied. The plan 
of exchanging matrices adopted by the Thompson Type 
Machine Company for the convenience of the users of the 
Thompson Typecaster is perhaps the most liberal so far 
developed. Their customers have the privilege of exchang- 
ing any font of matrices in their possession for any other 
font in the library by paying an exchange fee of $2. No 
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daily rental charges are made, the font being retained by 
the customer as long as he likes. This company has just 
opened another branch library in New York city at 1729 
Tribune building, for the convenience of its Eastern cus- 
tomers, while the Chicago library furnishes the Western 
territory. In addition to their extensive list of modern 
faces, the entire list of Linotype and Compositype matrices, 
which are also used interchangeably in the Thompson 
Typecaster, are also available, giving the printer using this 
machine a selection of over a thousand faces and fonts. 
Thus is the printer at last able to make all the type he 
wants, and just when he wants it. 





LATHAM’S NEW MONITOR WIRE STITCHER. 


The Latham Machinery Company, of Chicago, has again 
demonstrated that it is a live, up-to-date concern. 

The many users of Monitor machinery will be glad to 
know that they are now manufacturing a No. 1 Special 
Heavy Monitor Wire Stitcher, to stitch from one-sixteenth 
to a full inch. This machine is designed to meet the 


THE NEW MONITOR WIRE STITCHER. 


requirements of a great many printers and bookbinders 
who have long felt the need of a machine of this capacity. 
In producing it, however, no effort has been made to make 
a machine for extremely light work. 

Several of these machines are now giving the good 
measure of “Monitor satisfaction” that is found in all 
Monitor productions. 





THE “INTERNATIONAL LIMITED.” 


One of the most artistic folders issued by the Grand 
Trunk is a brochure just out, giving information regarding 
the “International Limited,” which is heralded as Can- 
ada’s fastest train, as well as its finest. The booklet is 
prepared in most attractive style, well printed and illus- 
trated, while the esthetic relation of type and illustrations 
is maintained to a notable degree. The story of the “ Inter- 
national Limited ” is a familiar one to Canadian, as well as 
American, travelers, but, as shown in the latest publica- 














tion of the company, it is still not merely interesting, but 
attractive. A full description of this train between Mon- 
treal and Chicago is given, together with all the informa- 
tion regarding time and accommodation that any passen- 
ger could require, the whole tastefully put together and 
artistically illustrated. A copy may be had free on applica- 
tion to H. G. Elliott, First Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, 135 Adams street, Chicago. 

















THOMAS W. SUDDARD NOW GENERAL MANAGER 
OF A. F. WANNER & CO. 

Announcement is made of the retirement of Mr. A. F. 
Wanner from the management of the concern of A. F. 
Wanner & Co., printers’ supplies, Chicago. The business 
of the company will be continued as heretofore, with the 
exception of the rebuilt machinery department, which has 
been taken over by Mr. Wanner and will be continued by 
him. 

The specialties controlled by A. F. Wanner & Co., such 
as Potter proof presses, Casimir printing-presses, brass 
galleys, Wilson and Suddard patent blocks, paper lifts, 
quoins, Brite-lite furniture, etc., will be brought to the 
attention of printers more attractively and vigorously if 
possible than ever before under the new management which 



































THOMAS W. SUDDARD, 
General Manager, A. F. Wanner & Co. 






has been placed in the hands of Mr. Thomas W. Suddard, 
who has been advanced to that position from the secretary- 
ship of the company. Mr. Suddard has been with the com- 
pany for six years and has proved himself an able and 
energetic officer and salesman. The president of the com- 
pany is Mr. N. W. Hacker and the treasurer Mr. H. W. 
Hacker. 
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THE PAPER EQUIVALENTOR— SOLVING THE 
EQUIVALENT WEIGHT PROBLEM. 

In this day of short-cuts in methods, the progressive 
printer who has estimating to do will find the device here 
illustrated and described a time-saver in solving the equiva- 
lent weight problem. When it is necessary to find the 
relative weight of stock in an odd size, even though the 
dimensions of the sheet include fractions of an inch, three 
slight movements on the “ Equivalentor ” will do the trick. 
In the old method of figuring by the rule-of-three a long 
string of figures is sometimes required with a consequent 
liability of error. Another variation of the same problem, 
the relative cost per one hundred sheets of cardboard, is 
solved with the aid of the “ Equivalentor” by the same 
method. 















In construction it consists of two disks, superimposed, 
each one having a scale on its outer edge, and an arm on 
which also appears a scale, the latter codperating with 
diagonal lines upon the upper disk. The disks are water- 
proofed Bristol board and the arm is of extra tough mate- 
rial of special make, also waterproofed. The numbers 
register any weight up to one thousand pounds per ream 
or any cost up to $10 per one hundred sheets. It measures 
seven inches in diameter, a convenient size for desk use. 
The Paper Equivalentor, on which there is a patent now 
pending, is the invention of R. Landenberger, 4711 Dover 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 





THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY’S 
BOOKLET COMPETITION. 
The judges of the American Type Founders Company’s 
Booklet Competition, the first of the kind ever attempted, 
Messrs. Edwin H. Colvin, vice-president of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago; John Henry Nash, of Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, and Judd H. Redfield, of Red- 
field Brothers, New York city, awarded the prizes as fol- 
lows: First, $100, Griffith-Stillings Press, 368 Congress 
street, Boston; second, $75, Frank L. Crocker, foreman 
with Federal Printing Company, 200 Greene street, New 
York city; third, $50, Joseph W. Riley, with Shelly Print- 
ing Company, 210 Olive street, St. Louis; fourth, $40, J. 
Eveleth Griffith (Griffith-Stillings Press), 368 Congress 
street, Boston; fifth, $30, Harry L. Zarfos, 718 South 
Manor street, York, Pennsylvania; sixth, $20, Clifford, 
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Ackerman & Co., 1017 Adams street, Toledo, Ohio; sev- 
enth, $10, The Isaac H. Blanchard Company, 268 Canal 
street, New York city. All the entries were of a high order 
of merit, coming principally from those printers who have 
successfully demonstrated the power of advertising in 
their own businesses. The advertising printers will be the 
more successful printers of the future. 





A NEW AND IMPROVED RULE-CUTTER—THE 
** MULTIFORM.”’ 


J. A. Richards, of Albion, Michigan, who has recently 
placed on the market the popular “ Multiform ” rule-bender 
for making cut-outs, has just perfected a rule-cutter which 
has many admirable and much-needed qualities. He has 
given it the same name as the rule-bender, to which its 
adaptability for all purposes entitles it. 

The “ Multiform ” cutter is designed especially for the 
cutting of steel rule, used by box and novelty manufac- 


“ MULTIFORM ” RULE-CUTTER — OPEN FOR BENT RULE. 


“© MULTIFORM ” RULE-CUTTER — CLOSED FOR FLAT RULE. 


turers and printers generally, and in drafting the design 
of the main frame the tendency to make a spindle-legged 
affair of it was avoided, and instead a massive strong frame 
used, which upon the top part of the left extension has a 
broad planed surface that can be used as a general straight- 
edge and printers’ anvil, a most useful convenience. Also 
in the designing, the lack of height and clearance in other 
cutting-machines was remedied, and instead of a clearance 
scarcely high enough to allow the operator’s hand to reach 
under and get the piece of rule he has cut off, a space of 
four inches is given. 

The machine has a capacity for cutting straight rule, 
with the extension gage, up to 30 inches, and on the regu- 
lar gage shelf has gradations in nonpareils and points up 
to eighty-five picas. The gage being moved with the use 
of only one hand to any desired position, it is not necessary 
to lay down the piece of rule the operator wishes to cut in 
order to change the gage because of two hands being 
needed, as in some other machines. 

The main feature of the machine is the removable cut- 
ting mandrel, which permits of the cutting of any size of a 
circle, even as small as one-half inch. When the straight- 
rule-gage shelf is thrown back out of position, all the clear- 
ance that is needed for any possible shape of bent rule to 


* rotary, or multicolor printing-press. 
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be cut is given. The base has a machined surface at right 
angles with the knife, assuring the same square cut as 
when cutting straight rule. 

In the making of cutting dies for all kinds of cut-out 
designs and boxwork it is seldom possible to make an accu- 
rate estimate of the length the rule should be before it is 
cut. With the machines heretofore on the market it is 
impossible to cut the rule after it has been bent very far 
from its original form, but with the new combination 
“ Multiform ” cutter it is a pleasure to make dies, as the 
operator can take up a strip of rule, and, after he has bent 
the end of it to the desired shape, cut it off just as con- 
veniently as though it were straight. 

The mechanical construction of the machine is in every 
way up to the high standard of its sister machine, the 
“ Multiform ” rule-bender, which is perfect in workman- 
ship, and the two machines together make a pair that any 
up-to-date shop can not well afford to be without. 

Mr. Richards says he has other offerings on the way 
that will be far in advance of some of our present machines, 
the need of one of which was suggested to him by THE 
INLAND PRINTER mechanical department. 





THE CRUMP ROLLER-WASHING ATTACHMENT. 


This attachment is applicable to any type of cylinder, 
It cleans the rollers, 
distributors and forms while the press is running, without 
removing the composition rollers. The rollers may be set 
off after cleaning and allowed to remain in the press. By 
using the distributing apparatus the Crump attachment 
transfers kerosene or benzin to thoroughly clean out all ink. 
Everything is scraped clean and the solvent drained into a 
can. 

Classified, the work accomplished by the Crump attach- 
ment makes saving of time, material and efficiency, thus: 

Rollers and press can be quickly cleaned under the 
pressman’s supervision. 

All rags and waste are done away with. 

Handling of rollers is reduced to a minimum. 

Roller stocks are not bent or injured, as frequently 
results in hand cleaning. ; 

The solvent for cleaning is reduced in quantity, and the 
running time of the press largely increased. 

Prompt, efficient, thorough, automatic cleaning means 
a clean pressroom. 

It means a lessened fire risk. 

It places the efficiency of the press on a higher plane. 

It gives the pressman greater control of the machines 
under his charge. 

It gives greater flexibility in the pressroom, for it robs 
washing-up of its long delays and trouble. 

For further particulars address the Crump Roller- 
Washing Attachment Company, 10 Vandewater street, New 
York. 





THE BURRAGE BOOKBINDERS’ GLUES, PASTE 
AND PADDING COMPOUNDS. 


Glues and pastes are to the binder what composition 


rollers are to the printer. The work may be made or 
spoiled by unsuitable glue or paste just as effectually as 
the pressman’s work may be spoiled by unsuitable rollers. 
What printer makes his own rollers to-day? The binder 
who spends valuable time and wastes material experiment- 
ing with making his own glues and pastes is economizing at 
the wrong end. He can buy glues and pastes that years of 
experience have tested to be just suited to the work in hand. 
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Robert R. Burrage, 83 Gold street, New York city, has 
specialized in the making of padding compounds and book- 
binders’ glues and pastes for all purposes for the past 
seventeen years. The result is that he has developed a 
tremendous business throughout the United States. He 
has given his undivided attention to developing the qual- 
ity of his product and rendering quick and accurate serv- 
ice. The binder who takes Mr. Burrage into his confidence 
and states his needs and requirements gets a codperation in 
producing satisfactory work that proves to be the truest 
economy. Write to him for samples and prices. Once a 
customer always a customer — is the proof of the quality 
and economy of the Burrage products and the Burrage 
service. 





THE ‘“‘NEW ERA” PRESS. 


The Regina Company, manufacturers of the famous 
Regina music machine and the Regina sanitary vacuum 
cleaner, with factories at Rahway, New Jersey, have 
acquired the entire control of the “ New Era” multicolor 
press. The “New Era” has attracted favorable notice 
wherever its performance has been seen. Its manufacture 





MR. HENRY DROUET, 


General Sales Manager, the “‘ New Era ”’ multicolor press, The Regina 
Company, 1 Madison avenue, New York. 


has been undertaken by large manufacturing concerns as a . 


side line, but with unsatisfactory results, as it has been 
made entirely subordinate to the interests of the main 
products, of the manufactories, which have undertaken to 
make it. The Regina Company, which have large and well- 
equipped factories at Rahway, New Jersey, have entered 
on this new enterprise with a full comprehension of the 
important field which the New Era is designed to fill, and 
have made a separate and distinct department to meet all 
the requirements of the customers of this unique printing 
machine. 

Mr. Henry Drouet, whose belief in the New Era has 
never faltered through all the vicissitudes attending its 
manufacture and marketing, is the general sales agent of 
the new organization. 

The new officers represent well-known and successful 
Eastern business men, and are: F.J.Gubelman, president; 
L. T. Gibson, secretary; J. D. Luther, treasurer; A. 
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Knauth, Percival Kuhne, Joseph Bloomburg, directors. 
The two first-named directors represent the well-known 
banking institution of Knauth, Nachord & Kuhne, of Leip- 
sic, London, and New York. Mr. Drouet, as above stated, 
has been appointed general sales agent of the new com- 
pany, with headquarters at 1 Madison avenue, New York. 
The company will also maintain a Western sales office in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Henry Drouet is one of the most popular of the 
many popular press representatives. With indomitable 
perseverance and industry he combines a thorough knowl- 
edge of press requirements, and a most agreeable per- 
sonality. 

The company he represents is amply able to meet every 
demand his energy and foresight may make upon its 
resources, and the printing trade will assuredly profit by 
the introduction of a modern and up-to-date machine under 
such favorable auspices. 





THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS FOR 
A NAME. 


The Ault & Wiborg Company have perfected a black ink, 
with covering qualities of such richness and density, such 
smoothness in working and such rapidity in drying, that it 
has practically named itself 

THE WONDER INK. 

The Ault & Wiborg Company, however, want a name that 
will be short and descriptive for this ink. ‘In their insert 
in this issue they announce prizes aggregating $350 for 
acceptable names for the wonder ink. The insert itself is 
produced in this ink. Read their offer, inspect the ink effect 
and set your wits to work. The result of this contest will 
be looked for with much interest. 





NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE COMPANY 
OPENS OFFICES IN CHICAGO. 


The National Perforating Machine Company, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, manufacturers of the National Perforating 
Machine and cther special printing machinery, have opened 
a Chicago sales office, with Mr. W. H. Paige in charge, 
located in room 1522 Manhattan building. 

Mr. Paige proposes to conduct the sales department for 
the various interests of the National Perforating Machine 
Company in Chicago as well as tributary territory. 





SAMUEL L. JENKINS JOINS SINCLAIR & VALENTINE 
COMPANY. 

The well-known printing-ink manufacturers, Sinclair 
& Valentine Company, of Philadelphia, have secured the 
services of Samuel L. Jenkins, who has become so well and 
favorably known as the eastern Pennsylvania representa- 
tive of the American Type Founders Company. Mr. Jen- 
kins will cover the same territory for the Philadelphia ink 
house, and the printing fraternity in eastern Pennsylvania 
will be gratified to learn of his connection with this well- 
known and progressive company. 





GO AFTER THE BUSINESS. 

Have a plan. The man who is satisfied with what 
comes to him unsolicited answers few knocks at the door. 
The stay-at-home misses daily opportunities that pass at 
the next corner. Get away from the desk — get out of the 
chair-tilting class. Lay out a plan, a campaign for new 
business —then go after it. Don’t be satisfied with the 
business that you have — get more.— System. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


40 cents for each ten words or less; muint- 
* Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
Address to be counted. Price 








Prices for this department: 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 








ADVERTISING FOLDERS. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





A LONDON FIRM is open to represent an American manufacturer of 

printers’ and engravers’ supplies and labor-savirg devices, and novelties 
for the fancy trades. Address X. Y. Z., care COOPER, 104 Long Acre, 
London, W. C. 


COMPLETE JOB-PRINTING AND RULING PLANT FOR SALE — In South- 

ern city of 15,000, in the midst of the cotton mill district; everything 
new; been used less than 4 years; will sell interest to a hustler, or sell all 
reasonable; invoices about $6,000. For information address DRAWER 96, 
Anderson, S. C. 








FOR SALE A one-half interest in the best § quipped small job-office in 
Mississippi; 3 jobbers and an abundance ‘of well-selected type; has 





I DESIRE CONNECTION with an established up-to-date printer in your 

city who can write advertising copy, to handle our patented “ Kumbak ” 
advertising folder; I want to find a man who is tired and disgusted 
“ figgerin’ ’”’ on printing, and who has the ability and energy to go out 
hard and strong for profitable noncompetitive business ; you don’t have to 
compete with the other fellow —he is out of it. Write to me for full 
particulars and samples. THOS. M. CAMPBELL, Campbell Complete Adver- 
tising Service, 316 S$. Canal st., Chicago. 








BOOKS. 





“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





ORIGINAL HAND-PRESS PROOFS of wood engravings of machinery, 
engravings by the late Richard Ten Eyck; only one of each; limited 
number ; $1 each, or six for $5. H. B. TEN EYCK, 18 Cedar st., New York. 





PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. 
selling prices. Adapted ‘to any locality. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Complete cost system and 
Pocket size. $1 by mail. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published ‘i Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khéyyim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9%4 inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way .except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and _ artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 








VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation “and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make- -up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





80 per cent of the business in town of 4,000 and a fine out-of-town pat- 
ronage that is growing; prefer to sell to party who is good printer. 
Address JOHN H. BRYANT, Grenada, Miss. 





FOR SALE — Engraving plant in the fastest-growing city in the Southwest ; 
bargain if taken at once. N 11 





FOR SALE — First-class job business in Canadian city; long established ; 

earning good interest on investment; modern equipment throughout ; 
good reasons for selling; easy terms; capable of great development ; 
excellent opportunity for bright young man. N 16. 





FOR SALE — Large printing-office, with Linotype machine, electrotyping 
and photoengraving plant, located in the City of Mexico; selling price, 
$75,000, about half cash and balance in one and two years. N 86. 





FOR SALE — One of the best printing-plants in northern Iowa; paying 

proposition, incorporated; will sell part or all stock on easy terms, 
or will lease to right party. Address REPUBLICAN PRINTING CO., 
Mason City, Iowa. 





FOR SALE — One of the best weekly newspapers and job offices in central 
Texas; great health country; liberal terms; good reason for selling. 
THE NEWS, Llano, Tex. 





FOR SALE — Only paper (independent) and job office in growing southeast 
Missouri town of 1,800. D. BRIGHT, East Prairie, Mo. 





FOR SALE — Well-equipped weekly newspaper, eastern Washington town 

of 1,200; town and newspaper both growing and prosperous; doing 
annual business _ — 000; price $4,500. Don’t bother unless you have 
$3,500 cash. N 1 





FOR SALE — $4,000 worth of stock in Chronicle Pub. Co., Ltd., Alex- 

andria, La. Authorized capital, $20,000, $16,000 paid up; does exclu- 
sive job-printing business; well-established, paying, growing business; 
exceptional opportunity for pressman, job compositor, linotype operator or 
bookbinder to associate himself with congenial workers in successful busi- 
ness, with plenty of opportunity to expand the business; holder of stock 
sells only because other interests demanding whole attentiton. ALBERT 
M. JONES, Lake Charles, La. 


JOB OFFICE in eastern Maine at a bargain, to settle estate. 
ISTRATOR, 21 Bay View st., Belfast, Me. 





ADMIN- 





MR. PRINTER — Why don’t you get your share of the calendar business? 

Increase your income by handling a line of these popular advertising 
specialties in connection with your printing business. Your customers buy 
them; why don’t you sell them? No trouble or bother; doesn’t add to 
your expenses. Fine line of calendars, post-cards and blotters ready for 
you here. Liberal commissions paid. Write the AMERICAN CALENDAR 
CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


TWO PRACTICAL LINOTYPE MEN want location to install one or two 

machines with up-to-date printing-house, or would lease plant of 
machines; thoroughly — with years of experience in producing highest 
grade linotype work. N 








WEEKLY in thriving mining, farming, stock-raising country; money- 
maker; fine equipment, splendid field and patronage; other business 
pressing; no competition; $2,500 cash, including furnished home over 
ce; $2,750 terms — $1, 000 down, balance easy; no triflers wanted. 


offi 
HOWARD MOONEY, Chesaw, Wash. 





Publishing. 


ESTABLISHED BUSINESS, one of best cities 
$15,000 cash required; unusual opportunity. 
PANY, Masonic bldg., New York. 





in South; trade paper; 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COM- 








FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY ; 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first- class order. 
SMYTH, 132 Federal st., Chicago. 


rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
JOSEPH E. 





COLT’S ARMORY embossing and stamping press, size 12 by 18, 2 > ‘emee 
friction clutch, never used, price, $960, f.o.b. New York. N 942 





FOR SALE—A Smyth No. 1 case-making machine in excellent condition, 
having been used only 6 months; this machine is a bargain and can be 
bought for nearly half price. J. B. LYON COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 








Do This! 





Price, $3.00 per Ib. 


Order a can of “OROTYP,” and if you can’t conscientiously tell us, after 
testing it, that it is the only satisfactory GOLD INK you ever saw, return it 
for full credit. Can you beat 

this proposition? Four shades — Light Gold, Deep Gold, 
Aluminum, and Copper. * x Liberal discounts to jobbers. 


Distributing Agent for United States— JAS. H. FURMAN, 36 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
MONTREAL TORONTO VALLEYFIELD 
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FOR SALE — Complete job office doing a good business in growing Iowa 
city of 20,000; splendid opportunity for a practical printer who has 
some money to invest. N 93. 





FOR ‘SAL E— One Automatic card press and traveling trunk (used 3 
months); good as new; cost $175; $90 takes it. H. S. RANSOM, 
Moline, Il. 





FOR SALE — One Harris automatic press, style E-1, complete with hand 
and automatic feed, in perfect order, price, $500 cash. DODSON 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 





LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter with Linotype keyboard; 3 years 

in successful operation (established 1908); hundreds of pleased users 
all over the United States;e@2 styles; special prices, $45, $50; easy terms. 
BUCKNER LINO-WRITER CO., Oakiand, Cal. 





RULING MACHINE, lever cutter and Champion numbering machine cheap. 
Write GURNEY BROTHERS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





14 by 22 CHALLENGE and fountain with Kramer web attachment, with 

Stiller and perforator attachment for sales-books, etc.; speed, 1,800; 
cost $615, sell $475. WANNER’S MACHINERY HOUSE, 184 Congress st., 
Chicago. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will a it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you octyl ng 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. TH ALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“Pp” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 


A LINOTYPE SCHOOL AT HOME — The Eclipse keyboard, with complete 
instruction course, for $3, is positively the best value on the market 
to-day; movable spring-steel keys, enamel-painted; detachable copyholder, 
22-page instruction book; set of diagrams showing 12 keyboard layouts 
mostly used with every keyboard; the Eclipse is made with following 
layouts: No. 1, standard, without fractions; No. 2, standard, with frac- 
tions; No. 11, two-letter, with fractions; No. 12, two- letter, without 
fractions; circular cn request. ECLIPSE KEYBOARD COMPANY, 117 
S. Bonner st., Dayton, Ohio. Canadian Agent, A. E. Moissan, Box 1118, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
N. E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. Four-machine plant, 
run solely as school; liberal hours, thorough instruction; our graduates 
succeed. Write for particuiars before deciding. 

















17 by 21 Hoe drum, box frame, $350; 19 by 24 Babcock Standard, extra 

fine, $450; 24 by 32 Campbell “complete drum, 6-folio, $350, all 
presses rebuilt. W ANNER’S MACHINERY HOUSE, 184 Congress st., 
Chicago. 





37 by 52 Potter drum, tapeless, good, heavy press, $750; 42 by 60 Potter, 
2-revolution, 4- roller, fine book press, will register, speed, 1,200, $850; 
33 by 48 Babcock Reliance, 6-quarto, $625. WANNER’S MACHINERY 

HOUSE, 184 Congress st., Chicago. 





2,000 NEW ELECTROTYPED CUTS for sale at 10 cents each; regular 
prices 25 cents to 75 cents each; trade and ornamental. Send postal 
for proofs. GRAMLICH & BAUHAHN, 1999 Clinton av., New York city. 








HELP WANTED. 
Bookbinders. 








WANTED — One first-class forwarder and finisher of blank books and one 

good ruler and stock cutter; good proposition and pay for men who 
know their business and appreciate good treatment. Address J. A. COHOON, 
Apartado 255, Torreon, Coah., Mexico. 





“Com positors. 





COMPOSITORS — First-class magazine ad.-men; permanent positions 

assured if making good. Apply, stating age, reference, and willingness 
to work in modern plant in country, ideal location, 20 miles from New 
York city; nonuaion. N 101. 





Engravers. 





WANTED — A competent and experienced man to take charge of the photo- 

engraving department of a nonunion plant working 50 hours a week ; 
references required; permanent position, good wages and eo a amaateal 
for advancement offered. GREELEY PRINTERY, OF ST. LOU 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — A foreman for a weekly newspaper and job office in a town 

of 3,500, thirty-five miles from Topeka, Kan.; must be capable of 
doing good jobwork, setting ads. and keeping presses in order ; married 
man preferred; salary $15 to start with, increases if you make good. 
Address, with references and samples of jobwork, PUBLIC OPINION, Osage 
City, Kan. 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED AT Onc E- — Intelligent man as job-ticket reader; should have 

experience as job proofreader as well as all-around printing experience ; 
position permanent; state experience and salary required. Address, with 
references, THE GERLACH-BARKLOW COMPANY, Joliet, Il. 








Pressmen. 





JOB PRESSMAN — We have a place at highest rate of pay for a first-class 

job pressman capable of doing the best work on Colt’s Armory presses ; 
he must also be able to do high-grade embossing. Write full particulars 
and give references. BARTLETT-ORR PRESS, 119-125 West 25th st., 
New York. 





PRESSMAN for special automatic printing machine, with general experience 
on platen presses; steady position to good man; Chicago open shop; 
state age and experience in answer. N 95. 








Salesmen. 





PRINTING-PRESS SALESMAN WANTED to represent prominent press 
manufacturer in South and Southwest; must be competent to handle 
large business; state age, experience, references and salary. N 601. 


PHOTOS WANTED. 


WANTED — Photographs of pretty models for use in advertising hair- 

dressing, dentifrice, dentistry, etc. Send selection (which will be care- 
fully returned, if desired), with price. GARRATT & ATKINSON, Photo- 
engravers, Warwick Works, Ealing, London, W., England. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Bookbinders. 


A POSITION WANTED as forelady; had 8 years’ experience as gee 
in all lines pertaining to bindery work; at present employed. N 92 











WANTED — Position as finisher and forwarder in a well-established bindery 
by an all-around bookbinder; am thoroughly competent. N 932. 





Engravers. 





ALL-AROUND — AVER, capable of taking charge of any kind of 
a shop. N 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Half-tone, for black and white; color negatives for 
direct or indirect process; also negatives for offset press. N 866. 








Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





POSITION WANTED as superintendent or foreman of a bookbinding estab- 

lishment by a man thoroughly competent in all branches, including 
marbling, ornamental gilt-edging and art binding; at present occupying a 
position in a a establishment doing high-grade job and edition work; 
good organizer. N 44. 


POSITION W ANTED by practical printer of wide experience in all classes 
of work; can produce results as manager, superintendent or foreman of 

large printing establishment; thoroughly skilled in job, book and machine 

work ; Linotype specialist. N 97. 

PRACTICAL PRINTER ESTIMATOR-SOLICITOR will be open for engage- 


ment about January 1 as superintendent or manager of either book, cata- 
logue or high-grade commercial printing-plant; references. N 831. 











PRINTING-OFFICE MANAGER — Man at present manager of large, well- 

known establishment desires change; can show results, thorough organ- 
izer, practical in all departments and understands details of mechanical 
and office work, estimator, correspondent and executor; have national selling 
connections which will fill your plant year around. Do not write unless you 
can use a high-grade man, or unless you have a large, up-to-date plant, or 
have the money to enlarge if shown the business. No pikers considered, 
but chance for up-to-date firm to make profitable connections. Large plant 
in small town preferred. N 109. 





WANTED JANUARY 1-— Position as manager, superintendent or foreman 
of job plant in New York State; 18 years’ experience; references. N 72. 





WANTED — Position as job printer or foreman of small office, with chance 
to buy later; sober, married. N 88. 


Lithographers. 








WANTED — Position as working superintendent or manager of small litho- 

graphic house; 33 years old; 12 years’ experience as engraver, pen 
letterer, designer, salesman and manager; good systematizer; references ; 
might invest later. N 78. 





Operators and Machinists. 





GERMAN- ENGLISH LINOTYPE cca wants position; linotype or 
hand compositor; union. N 676 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Twelve years on last job; expe- 

rienced on news, book and job work; first-class recommendations ; 
union, married, strictly temperate; would take job on small daily or 
weekly ; Northwest preferred. N 80. 








WANTED — Salesman who ~ the printing trade to sell paper-cutting 
knives. Liberal salary. 








MONOTYPE OPERATOR (caster and Style D keyboard) wants position ; 
can set several foreign languages; open January 1. N 84. 























MAKE MONE 


after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark the print. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, without 
screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It is a producer of RESULTS— 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will increase 
press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. No readjusting 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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Pressmen. 
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Cylinder Presses. 





CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN — At present employed as working 

foreman in Middle West office; in direct and successful competition 
with best Chicago catalogue concerns; have good reason for desiring change ; 
South or Southwest preferred. N 110. 





FOREMAN OF PRESSROOM — A competent foreman, at present employed 

in that capacity, desires a change of location by January 1; 18 years’ 
experience on all classes of black and color work; any number of A-1 
references; New York city preferred. N 74. 





FOREMAN, PRESSROOM, desires change January, 1911; 3 years’ executive 

experience, 11 years’ experience as pressman in the finest color houses 
and half-tone houses of Chicago; capable of handling men and of develop- 
ing them into first-class pressmen; references. N 90. 





a practical pressroom foreman; working or 
have good executive ability; a good, 
sober and steady ; 


W WANTE D—A situation by 

nonworking; 20 years’ experience, 
economical manager and will guarantee best results; 
best of references. N 962. 


TYPE FOR ‘SALE. 
EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Ellicott square, Buffalo, 


type in the world, 35 cents per pound; beautiful faces. 











N. Y., sells the best 
Ask for catalogue. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — A secondhand rubber offset lithogrs _ press in good condition. 
Please give full particulars, price, ete. N § 





Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 
Also rebuilt machines. 
‘ 


cock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


141 E. 25th st., New York. 





McCAFFERTY, H., 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago offices, 143 Dearborn st. 
11-11 


MURRAY MACHINERY COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of electro- 
typing, stereotyping and photoengraving machinery. 3-11 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and 
126-128 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 


Chicago. 
-11 





salesrooms, 124- 
United Printing 
2-11 





Embossers and Engravers — Copper and Steel. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 43-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3-11 








Embossing Composition. 





WANTED — Good secondhand or rebuilt job press 10 by 15; state lowest 


price. MASENGILL BROS. CO., Bristol, Tenn. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-11 








6 by 9 
INLAND 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


WESTERN EMBOSSING COMPANY. Every description of hot-die emboss- 
ing. Post-cards, labels, catalogue covers, leather, cut-letter signs, adver- 

tising novelties. Send for estimate. Office and works, 2954 Sheffield av., 

Chicago, Ill. (See advt.) 5-11 


Embossing Dies. 











Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 
makers’ supplies. 





Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chicago. Also paper-box 
1-11 


Book Dies. 
BRASS BOOK STAMPS and embossing dies of all descriptions. 
EMBOSSING CO., 126 Union st., Chicago. 











CHICAGO 
12-10 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





COMPLETE AND ARTISTIC LINES of high-embossed calendar subjects. 
German make excelled, with prices that insure business. CHICAGO 
EMBOSSING CO., 126 Union st., Chicago, Il. 12-10 





NEW LINE of bas-reliefs, published by H. E. Smith Company, 
Ind. 


Indianapolis, 
12-10 





post-cards and 
Liberal 
12-10 


WRITE for particulars concerning our line of calendars, 
blotters, which can be handled in connection with your business. 
commissions paid. AMERICAN CALENDAR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


Case-making and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-11 











Chase Manufacturers. 


a BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
chases. 





Electric-welded steel 
7-11 





Chicago Embossing Company. 


EMBOSSERS of quality. Calendar backs, catalogue covers, menu tablets, 
announcement covers, etc. CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. Union st., 
Chicago. -10 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 114 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-11 








Cost Systems and Installations. 


EMBOSSING DIES THAT EMBOSS. 
job tested upon completion before leaving the plant. 
ING CO., 126 N. Union st., Chicago, Il. 


YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first- class workmanship. 
Engraving Methods. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 12-10 


Gummed Papers. 


We are specialists in this line. Every 
CHICAGO EMBOSS- 
12-10 





Printing and 
6-11 














IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed noncurling gummed papers. 5-11 


JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 
cialty is noncurling guaemed naper. 





7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. = P aaa 
Write for samples. 





Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 
JAMES D. McLAURIN & Cv., INC., 63 Park Row, New York city. ‘“ Bull- 
dog” and “ Blue Ribbon” brands gummed tape. Every inch guaran- 
teed to stick. 6-11 


Ink Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 











2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 8-11 





Job Presses. 


Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-11 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
bosser, $300-$400; Pearl, $70-$214; 





Machinery. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. New; 





rebuilt. 7-11 





Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 184 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade a x | of 
the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-11 








COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 10-11 





Counters. 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job-presses, book-stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper-joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’”? Gordon press-brakes. 
Printers’ form-trucks. 5-11 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric 
3-11 





Paper Cutters. 





CHILD ACME CUTTER CO., 184 Summer st., Boston; 


261 Broadway, New 
York. Acme Self-clamping Cutters. 12-10 








“CRAMAIN GOLD” 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





BOOKBINDERS PLEASE NOTE: You have been for years 
looking for a substitute for Gold Leaf, one which is soft, pliable, brilliant 
and Non-Tarnishing; one whose cost is considerably less than Gold. 
is all of these and more. 
Has been tested out for 
more than two years and has stood up under every test. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CRAMER & MAINZER -_ Faerth, Bavaria 


SOLE AGENT AND DISTRIBUTOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


JAMES H. FURMAN 
36 LaSalle Street - - - Chicago, Ill. 


R bl tatives wanted in all principal cities 
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DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic 
clamp-cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-11 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $130-$200; Power, $240- 
$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77; Card, $8-$40. 8-11 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, Brown & 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-11 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 





Photoengravers. 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half- 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-11 





INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, illustrators, engravers and elec- 
trotypers, 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-10 





NATIONAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, Sioux Falls, S. D. Designers and 
engravers. ‘* Cuts that talk.” 2-11 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 316-318 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av:, Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-11 











BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia. 10-11 





BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-11 





MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-11 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2-11 





Printers’ Supplies. 





THE FRANKLIN COMPANY, 346-350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Photoengra- 
vers, electrotypers and printers. 1-11 





Phot dravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-11 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 

vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms: 124-126-128 Federal st., Chicago. 

Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 
2-11 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3-11 





Poster and Wood Engravers. 





BASSWOOD CUTS are best and cheapest. Investigate them. Good for 
broad subjects and tints. Engraving on boxwood, maple, zinc and cop- 

_ CALUMET ENGRAVING CO. (not inc.), 334 Dearborn st., Chicago, 

Til. 3-11 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-11 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
typing and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 
11-1 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; Fisher 
bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 10-11 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-11 





Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 
Show Cards. 


SHOW CARDS AND COUNTER CARDS. Cut-outs that attract attention. 
High-class in every particular. CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. 
Union st., Chicago, Il. 12-10 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simple, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready to use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 2-11 

















Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-11 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Superior copper-mixed 
type. 7-11 








HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
Boston; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 11-11 





’ 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard Line type and printers’ supplies. St. 
Louis, New York and Chicago. 11-11 








Repairing 


Printers’and Lithographers’ 
Machinery 


Erecting and Overhauling all 
over the country 


The B. & A. Machine Works 


317-319 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 








Control Your Press | sz. 
bya Single Push-button 


You can locate a General Electric Motor and 
Controller out of the way under the press and 
still obtain complete control from a number 
of points by means of push-button stations 
placed wherever desired. This saves time 
and paper and makes press-running safer. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


General Electric Company SS For sale 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N.Y. 
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The HUMAN FIGURE 


eS 








By J. H. VANDERPOEL 








The HUMAN FIGURE 


QE i Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty a one of the most distinguished teachers of 
drawing in America ; himself a consummate draftsman, 

so that the list of famous American artists contains a large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 
His specialty is the drawing and construction of the human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
world’s masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner in which he gives it 
expression, is unsurpassed in modern art instruction. ‘ 

Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
analysis of the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. It is illus- 
trated with 54 full-page plates—all of them masterly drawings of the greatest value to the student—and 
330 marginal sketches, none of which have ever been published, showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the general public which may use such a book for refer- 
ence, the publication of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic 
manner, and designed to be as convenient for reference as possible. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


e has instructed thousands of men and women, 


Price, $2.00 Net. 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
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Keep Improving 


When business comes to a printer because he is known to do 
better work than the other fellow—then, and not ‘till then, is he 
on a firm foundation. Then, and not ‘till then, can he know that 
the future assures him profit and satisfaction with his work. 


To keep improving your reputation for doing artistic work, 
there is no surer means than the use of 


Coated Book 
White or Sepia 


This paper charms the eye of readers— and they attribute 
that charm to the printer. Your reputation gets the benefit. 


CAMEO PLATE is a lustreless half-tone paper. It dives 
an _ effect to engravings that approaches photogravure. It enriches 
illustrations, deepens half-tones, dignifies type. 


Samples upon request. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass. The A. Storrs & Bement Co. New York City (for Export only) . National Paper & Type Co. 

Buffalo, N.Y. . .. .. . =. +. . The Alling & Cory Co. Milwaukee, Wis. Standard Paper Co. 

SoS) |) a J. W. Butler Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa Magarge & Green Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio . . . . Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Co. MIRREN 6 gs “eee Se The Alling & Cory Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Me. C. M. Rice Paper Co. 

Dallas, Tex Southwestern Paper Co. Portland, Ore. Blake, McFall Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich Central Michigan Paper Co. Rochester, N. Y. 

Houston, Tex. Southwestern Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal 

Kansas City, Mo Interstate Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Blake, Moffitt & Towne Spokane, Wash American Type Founders Co. 

New York City, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Sole Agents Vancouver, B. C. American Type Founders Co. 
(32 Bleecker Street ) 


Our handsome new Specimen Book is now ready. Sent free on request. 











. D. pales & O.. = i Emaetions i - Rroetns icant 




















ecow CRAMER’S NEW @ow 
Process Dry-Plates and 
F ilter S “Direct” Three-color Work 

















Not an experiment but an accomplished fact. 

Thoroughly tested in practical work before being advertised. 

Full details in our new booklet ‘‘ DRY-PLATES AND COLOR- 
FILTERS FOR TRICHROMATIC WORK,” containing 
more complete practical information than any other book yet 
published. Thzs booklet sent free to photoengravers on request. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 











AS PRINTERS’ ADS Do bring orders—hun- 
dreds of printers are proving this with my service of 
3-color cuts and wording. Easy to print 
inanyshop. 12th year. Samples Free. 
CHAS. L.STILES, COLUMBUS, O. 


PRINTERS — You can not afford to purchase new or rebuilt Printers’ 
Machinery, exchange or sell your old without consulting us. 


DRISCOLL & FLETCHER Printers’ Machinery Works, 


























PRESS CONTROLLERS 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD 
KEYBOARD PAPE with Round 


Perforations 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mecuanic FA.Lts, MAINE 


The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


G, Exclusive manufacturers of the Famous Swan 
Linen paper for high-class Stationery and ‘“‘Swans- 
own” Enamel Paper. Gives any book a finished 
look. Write for dummies. Prompt shipments. 
** Swan Delights Whoever Writes.” 























MONITO AUTOMATIC 


SYSTEM 
Fills All Requirements of Most Exacting Printers. 


MONITOR SALES DEPT. 
106 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


KNIFE-GRINDING SERVICE 


=> PROM PT AND EXPERT 

We make a specialty of Paper Cutter and Lithograph Stone Knife Grinding. 

E.C. KEYSER & CO., 404 So. Clark St., CHICAGO. (’Phone, Harrison 7594) 
Can be Counted on to 


DURANT COUNTERS fanart 


Sad sg® Our broad line provides the right ma- 
Digi Fin ~ chine for every point in the pressroom. 


ge The W.N. Durant Co."vi"" 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


« 

( 

We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN § 

WE MAKE system in casting, 9 the finest steel moulds, § 

{ THE BEST ana make solid, perfect rollers by the best ) 
q ormulas. ) 
Pa 4 
9 THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient : 
4 BE MADE address in writing or shipping. ) 
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Paper Testing 


We have facilities for making chemical, microscopical and 
physical tests of paper promptly and at reasonable prices. 
We can be of service to the purchaser by showing him 
whether he is getting what he has specified. 


We can be of service to the manufacturer in disputes where 
the report of a third party is likely to be more effective. 








Electrical Testing Laboratories 
8OTH STREET and EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“R hi for the Trade 
ou In We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 

















“, i em y 


Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING or 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 


Engravers and Three-color Operators earn $20 to $50 per week. Only 
College in the world where these paying professions are taught successfully. 
Established sixteen years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy; — 
inexpensive. Graduates placed in good tions. Write for catalogue, an 
specify course in which you are intereste is 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or i 881 Wabash Avenue, 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING Effingham, IL. 
















L. H. BIssELL, President. 
The kind of gloss that you can add 
to any kind of printing inks and 
make them print extremely glossy 


INK GLOSS on any kind of paper. It makes no 


difference whether it is rough paper or the finest coated stock. 

It saves you that ‘‘extra impression,” and also, to a large extent, 
prevents offsetting. These are broad statements, but are attested to every 
day by printers who use my Ink Gloss. 


$1.00 per Ib., sample 25c. => 


HAMPTON AULD MANUFACTURER OF INK SPECIALTIES 


798 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 
C) 


="| Wire Loop 



























ves 
Time. 
Universal f q 
p Ad- Is the cheapest and best device for 
stable “Stringing”? Catalogues, Directories, 
rom 7% Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 
* prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 
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F r Sale a Fuchs & Lang 44x64 Century Bronzing 
oO Machine, in splendid condition. Will sell very A Modern Monthly — 


low if taken at once, Space required for new machinery. 


EDWARDS & DEUTSCH LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, CHICAGO A 1 1 About PA PER 























HE PAPER DEALER 


WAN j ‘ED By a Chicago stationery GhePAPER | : 
house. OFFICE SALES. DEALER gives the wanted information 
: on the general and technical sub- 


MAN AND CORRESPONDENT. Must 


be thoroughly conversant with commercial printing and ject of a er 
stationery. Address N 71, Inland Printer. p 























It will enable the printer to keep 


IT’S A SURPRISE TO EVERYBODY posted on paper, to buy advanta- 


“ After using this outfit for some little time in cleaning and —— y geously, and to save money on his 


our half-tone cuts, we feel fully convinced that we have at last foun 
something of material benefit to the half-tone printer. The difference paper purchases. No dollar could 


inthe printing of half-tone before and after cleaning it with this method , : 
is so navel Unk it isa surprise to everybody.”—Lxtract from letter be spent more profitably for a years reading. 


of Merchants Publishing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Printed on enamel book paper. 


write Dept. H. J. FRANK JOHNSON, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
TAE NELSON CORPORATION Includes Beinn se ni ions rate of 
EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF EVERY KIND $1.50 instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity 
AND STYLE OF [OOSE LEAF BINDING prs nog Proves an investment, not an expense 
DEVICE FOR THE RETAIL TRADE. : 


RVLED AND PRINTED SHEETS FOR SAME 
446 WELLS ST, CHICACS, ILL,U.S.A. Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
“PAPERS csncaconcce 


Desires sending of PRICE-CURRENTS and OFFERS of - 
PRINTING and BOOKBINDING MATERIALS, High-grade Type Metals for 


OFFICE ARTICLES, PRINTING and ° 
WRITING PAPERS, LUXURY ARTICLES, Etc. High-g rade Users—Our 


LINO 
“A Lesson in Economics”||| MONO 
If a sheet of Carbon Paper will last for one hundred impressions, is represented STEREO 
by an outlay of say one dollar, is it a policy of economy to purchase a Carbon ELECTRO 















































Paper for 50c and last only 25 impressions from one sheet? Going still further, it 
Whitfield’s Carbon really cost no more than poor carbon by reason of economical 
manufacturers, combined with twenty years experience, and will give a fair result, ALSO 

is it not a policy to deal with us? 


Nothing wonderful about the claim; let us send samples. Autoplate oni Composit Metals 


Whitfield Carbon Paper Works, 346 Broadway, New York 











Are used by such papers as 


Philadelphia Bulletin Buffalo Express 
B Y Philadelphia Inquirer Cleveland Press 
Philadelphia Record Atlanta Journal 

If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD. 


Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago. THE NEW YORK WORLD has used our Stereo- 
type Metal exclusively for the last four years, during 
which time they have consumed over 


600,000 POUNDS! 
° What further proof is needed that we make 
R.R.B. Padding Glue 'igcaeniinaetiac ine 


Whiter, stronger and more flexible 





and hundreds of other prominent publications. 














than any other. Try it. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street, NEW YORK € 


‘a a. | Merchant&EvansCo. 
é PHILADELPHIA 


New York , Baltimore Kansas City 
Pat. Off.” | Brooklyn Chicago Denver 


























FOR PRINTERS 


NONEXPLOS We 


6 TARCOLIN Booker 


Yi » ied 
Y DELETE CHEMICAL co 
“726 WILLIAM STREEEN Yn 


MACHINE GROUND 


CELEBRATED SATIN 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


AND POLISHED 


FINISH BRAND 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & CopPpeR PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 














Machines 
Sold 
to Date 


(One Concern has 
Nineteen) 


f = We builda 
reliable 
machine, 
SAFE, 
convenient 
and durable 
We can tell you a lot of things about 


Tiering Machines if you will 
only ask us 


Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











National Steel anc 
Copper Plate ©, 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 


IMPORTANT! 





line of 
Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 

for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





230 N. Clinton St. 


DO YOU USE THE 


BLATCHFORD 
QUALITY METALS? 


More than 8OO new customers 
ordered Blatchford Metals in 1909. 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Chicago New York 
5 Beekman St. 

















Linsol Colors 





ULLIVAN 
PRESSES 





FOR TONING PRINTING INKS 


Do not retard the drying 


Black and Colored Bases 
Colors for Offset Inks 








WILLIAMS BROS. & CO. 


Hounslow, England 














will help you to get more 
money for your : 
waste paper by 

packing it in 

bales by hand 


BULLETIN F-64 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 
150 Michigan Avenue - 


CHICAGO 





gy 


OUR NEW IMPROVED 


Hharing Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., BuFFaLo, N.Y., U.S.A. 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
LF. 8.8.8. ACME 














IP INI OP =) 
KC] Ay S| ) 


FULTON ST.. 


New YorK GITY. 


U.S.A. 








Best Machine 


American Model 31—6 Wheels, $6.00 
Steel Throughout 


Every machine thoroughly 
tested in a printing-press 
and guaranteed 


ACCURATE 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
291 Essex St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
160 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England. 


NO 12345 
Sonera Dealers Everywhere 


Lowest Price 


American Model 30 


dite $ 5:20 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


In stock and for sale by 





CROWN BOND 


eae IN GSS 


“COCKLE FINISH” 


“LITHO. PLATE FINISH ” 


Profit papers of superior quality. Moderate 
price. Will be pleased to mail SAMPLES. 


Parker, Chomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
76-82 Sherman Street i 


The Only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, 
Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing 
Trade and Kindred Lines 


TYPO 


Special Reports 15th Year Bulletins 
COLLECTIONS 


Effective and Economical Draft Service 


The Typo Mercantile Agency 
General Offices, 160 Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WHO USES TYPECASTERS? 


NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 
TYPECASTERS 


ARE NOW IN CONSTANT USE IN 
The Largest Printing Houses 
of United States, Canada and Great Britain 


9? Quality of the Type 
Why : Simplicity of the Machine 


Saving of Time and Money 


IT PAYS THEM— WHY NOT YOU? 


WRITE THE MERGANTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Universal Automatic Type-Casting 


Machine Company 
321-323 North Sheldon Street . 





























CHICAGO 



































These cuts 
copyrighted 


ACS 
ee df wma Ser” 
W( 


Co) oom 
“A Run for Your Money” 


Get out your business stationery now and write : 


“ HERRICK,— Here’s a quarter for the 4 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color cuts 
for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If I don’t like 
the books you're to send back my quarter.” 


ISN’T THAT FAIR? 




















Then send on your 25 cents. We agree to the above. 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
247 Michigan Avenue - - - = = = - CHICAGO 




























Westinghouse Motor Driving Folder 


Westinghouse Motors for 
Printing Machinery 


mean an increase in efficiency of each machine, 
economy in the use of power, a cleaner press- 
room, and more light due to the absence of belts 
and shafting. 

Westinghouse Motors require minimum atten 
tion, and give a maximum of service. 


Send for Circulars 1068 and 1118 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 


For Canada— Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 





















. The Gustafson Press Feeder . 


‘¢The Progressive Printers’ Money-maker ”’ 






















Builders and Designers of Paper-handling 
Printers’ Machinery, etc. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


CUMMINGS MACHINE COMPANY 


Can be loaded from floor while in oper- 
ation. 


Takes up less floor space than any other 
pile feeder. 


Easy access to form. 
Combing wheel separation. 
No electricity or suction device used. 


Simple and reliable tripping and stop- 
ping device. 


Perfect register guaranteed. 
Easy to adjust for different size sheets. 


A time-saver on runs of 1,000 and 
histor: 





238 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Chicago to Hot Springs, Ark. 








Daily 5 , — / q There are 
: é | no other baths 


Through re ee 734] just like 

Pullman oe with = % 5 & a - # ear ze The 

Sleeping y alt: ie t -| Hot Springs 
oy a Baths 





Route: ‘‘Alton’’ and “‘Iron Mountain’’ 














CHICAGO TO HOT SPRINGS HOT SPRINGS TO CHICAGO 





Lv. CHICAGO Chicago & Alton.. 11:25 a.m., first day Lv. HOT SPRINGS. .Iron Mountain .... 5:30 p.m., first day 
BLOOMINGTON “ Y 4. 22pm, “ “ EIFILE ROCK... % toss shop, “ 
SPRINGFIELD... “ * «= 400m, “ Ar. ST. LOUIS “ .... 7:16 a.m., second day 

< * . #2, “ Lv. ST. LOUIS Chicago & Alton.. 9:04 a.m., $s 

i SW. Iron Mountain.... 9:00 p.m., “ Ar. SPRINGFIELD... “ « .. 15am, a 

Ar. LITTLE ROCK. . ‘ .... 7:50 a.m., second day “ BLOOMINGTON “ <->. pe - 
“ HOT SPRINGS.. coos (ROG am, «866 “ .. 455 pm, 





Through Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars between Chicago and Hot Springs. 
Reclining chair car free of extra charge and day coaches between Chicago and St. Louis, and St. Louis and Hot 
Springs. Pullman parlor cars between Chicago and St. Louis. A\ll meals served in dining cars a la carte plan. 


See that your tickets read via “America’s Most Popular Railroad” 


The Chicago & Alton 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 





- They A re Headquarters for Photo-Engravers’ Supplies 
° 29 
Going Some Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


Eight hundred and sixty-nine 124-126-128 Federal St., CHICAGO 


Wing- Horton Mailers were ; 
sold in 1909. They were all Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 


sold subject to approval, and 7: - 
not a Mailer was returned. Electrotyp ing, Stereotyp mg and 


If you are not using a Wing- Photo - Engraving 
Horton Mailer, perhaps your Mac h i nery 


See Septet Soe We make a specialty of installi lete outfits. Estimates 
: F : e make a specialty of installing complete outfits. 
working to its best possible and specifications furnished on request. Send for Catalogue. 


economy. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Full particulars supplied on request. UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer . . Greenfield, Mass. 246 Summer Street, Boston $3 12 Spruce Street, NEw YORK 





























THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


Acme New Process for A aEwarATER 


Devoted exclusively to promoting 
















the selling end of the retail 


of Elec tro typ ing stationery business 
is worthy of your investigation Iuland Statiourr 































It does not injure the original half-tone. 120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
The costliest equipment in use and the 
: Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
best materials handled by electrotypers who control Zhe Inland Printer, aided by some of the best 
° ° e and most practical stationers in the country. 

of unusual skill, enter into the making 
of every electrotype and nickeltype DEPARTMENTS: 
sent out from our foundry. Window Dressing 

O ' W. Shelf and Counter Display 

ur process is our own. e pay no Saleemanthin 
royalties, therefore we are not com- Lettering for Stationers 
pelled to charge more for our products. Stationers’ Advertising 





Stationery Store Management 


Acme Electrotype Company EIGHTY PAGES. _ FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
341 Dearborn Street, Chicago Subscription Rate. =. «$1.50 per year 


Send for sample copy, 15 cents 
OOOOUUOUOUUOUOOUO000 usa 







































PRINTERS, BE MERCHANTS 


That is the slogan of former President Fell of the United Typothetae. It is the best 
and most effective utterance of aman who has the habit of saying pat and pertinent things. 


There is nothing on the market that can help you become a merchant printer more 
quickly than H. H. Stalker’s 


“Wuilding and Advertising a 
printing Business’”’ 


The book is compiled from articles which appeared in The Jnland Printer. They 
are made into book form for convenience sake. 
Keep it on your desk—it is a stimulant. 


When business is dull and your think-tank weary, this book will enliven you by showing you how 
to get business. There is something in every line—you couldn’t miss the good things if you tried. 


It costs $1 —really worth $25. 




































THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 120 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


















The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch- wd 
Steindrurker Mee 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s. 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - ~- BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








AMBITIOUS PRINTERS 


who enjoy good, helpful literature and artistic printing, 
can do no better than to read 


The Carton Magasine 


The Caxton Magazine for one year and your selec- 
tion of any SIX of these Caxtonesque Brochures, 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


**Compensation”’’—Zmerson. ‘**Collectanea’’—Aifling. 
**Poor Richard’s Almanack’’—/rankiin. 

**Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam”’’*—/i/zgerald. 
**Self-Reliance’’—£merson. **Bacon’s Essays.”” 
**Everyman.”’ **Essay on Books’’— Montaigne. 


THE CAXTON SOCIETY, Dept. I, 
(Sample copies, 10 cents) PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing 
HOW surfaces. Thoroughly practical and invalu- 
able alike to the expert and to those taking 
T0 up metal-plate printing for the first time. 
PRINT Full particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
FROM methods and machines; details of special 
processes, plates and solutions. The price is 

METALS 3 /— or $1.35, post free. 

a To be obtained from 
Harrap THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 




















Metal Plate Printing 





An up-to-date text-book, explaining in simple language 
the process of printing from metal plates in the litho- 
graphic manner. Complete in every detail. Every 
printer who is interested in the offset press should read it. 


Price, $2.00 per copy, post paid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The National Lithographer 


150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 




















The only lithographic trade paper published 
in America. Subscription price, $2 per year. 








The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS -—three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
bi OF LABELS—‘he newest of labels—t5 plates in color, 
00. 


a ge STUDIES’”’ — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 
3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - = =- Vienna VI./i Austria 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Hote Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE, 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number dae inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 








Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN Warp, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


g ES WS GIS Ee 
a 
Ss 


THE PROCESS 
eS ONTALY 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


.  § 68-74 Carter Lane} 
Dawsarn & Warp, Lrtp. } Ludgate Hill § Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw York 
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the market. 














Attention is invited to the remarkable INK DISTRIBUTION capacity 
effected by nine metallic Cylinders, which EQUALS that of the 


best Cylinder Presses. 


VICTORIA PRESSES 


possess superior Improvements and Features, which make this 
Platen of far greater value in efficiency for the finest Half-tone 
and Color Printing than any other machine of its kind now on 
@, An investigation will be worth your while. 


VICTORIA PLATEN PRESS MFG. CO. 


Frank Nossel, 38 Park Row, New York. 








Can You Meet the 
Demand P 






EELCOMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


6. K.HARRIS. FISHER BUILDING 
GALES AcENT CHICAGO 










Appearance of Our Neat Cards in Case 


The printer who desires to cater to the best business instincts 
of his community can hardly do so successfully, or to the degree 
he might, unless he is prepared to furnish on demand the 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


These cards, whether they be printed or engraved, are the 
best and the cheapest cards obtainable, and draw to you the 
kind of trade you are proud to serve. 

Just stop and think what a trade-winner it is to show your 
customers a card bound in book form, detachable yet handy, 
clean and smooth ; never mixed up with other cards, and yet 
distinctive enough to catch the attention of their prospects 
or callers! 


Send for a sample tab and see for yourself. They will 
produce the same results on your customers that they do 
on you. Write to-day for our proposition to the trade. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


Chicago 


7-9 East Adams Street 





Kimble 
Motors 


Give any speed desired 








Equip Your Entire Print- 











ing Establishment With 


“THE KIMBLE” 


Friction Drive Printing Press Motors, Single Phase, 
Sizes, &, 4%, % H. P. 

Belt Drive Printing Press Motors, Single Phase, Sizes, 
%,1,1%H. P. 

These Motors are reversible and have variable speed con- 
trolled entirely by the foot pedal. 

Write for bulletin and prices on Kimble Polyphase Con- 
stant and Variable Speed Motors, sizes, 4 to 73 re. 

Suitable for Cylinder Presses, Cutters, Folders, Linotype 
Machines, etc. 

Send for Catalogue P and tell us the make and sizes of 
your presses and get our prices. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1121-1123 Washington Boulevard - - - CHICAGO 





























Pressmen/! 


Here is the Overlay Knife 
you have been waiting for. 















A handle with a reversible blade-holder. When not in use, blade is slipped into the handle. Can be carried in 
the vest pocket. Blades finely tempered. When worn down, throw away and insert a new one. 
Price, postpaid, with one extra blade, only 35 cents; extra blades, postpaid, 5 cents. 


1729 Tribune Building 
NEW YORK 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





120-130 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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WASTE PAPER 


VALUE INCREASED 


To derive the largest income, scrap must be baled in a rapid, economical and 
powerful Baler. Our press is steel constructed, requires only 36x26 inches floor 
space, and can be operated by your office-boy. 

Our machines will save time, labor, storage room, freight charges, and de- 
crease your fire risk. Waste paper will bring a much better price if baled in 
our press. 





WRITE FOR DETAILS 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


290 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Carbon Coated HELP 


Count your costs with a 


Paper 
For sales pads _ books, etc R BE, D I N G z O N 
— COUNTING MACHINE 


Manufactured by For Job or Cylinder Presses 


The National Carbon Coated Paper Ask your dealer or address 
Company F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 


Main Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 111 Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 








Write for samples 

















WHEN YOU THINK 
——-* 


ENGRAVINGS 


THINK OF 


Y 


VA f 


AND ORDER IMMEDIATLY 


THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 














If your selection be the result of a 
eareful and impartial investigation— 


the POTTER OFFSET PRESS will 


be your final choice. 


POTTER Quality— 
That Counts ! 


Built in 
Five Sizes. 


The name “POTTER” on printing machinery is the 
guarantee of highest excellence. 





POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


D. H. CHAMPLIN SALES AGENTS BRINTNALL & BICKFORD 
160 Adams Street, Chicago 568 Howard Street, San Francisco 


























7 
ree’ Kidder Machinery *3: 
- — 


SHIPPING RECEIPTS ? 


What does the inquiry ‘‘ Please quote on Five Million Shipping Receipts” or “* Bill of Lading 

Forms” mean when you receive one in the morning’s mail? A big job, a long run, wanted 

in a hurry, and from one of your best customers. You say, Up against it!” Why? Have 

not got the facilities to handle such work and can not do it cheap enough; again, you could 

not think of tying up the cylinder presses on such work. “‘ Sorry,” you say, ‘ Have to let the 

job go.” The next time such an inquiry reaches you, don’t let it go by. Write us, we will 
show you how to do it profitably and quickly. 


— - 
Kidder Press Co. “0: Dover, N.H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
GREAT BRITAIN: 


CANADA: 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO, 261 BROADWAY JOHN HADDON & CO, 
LONDON 


TORONTO GIBBS- BROWER CO., Agents 




















ASK FOR SAMPLES— 


Largest Manufacturers Wabash Brand 
of BOXBOARD oJ D- Clay Coated Board 
in the World a sa “‘Wabacoat” 

















United Boxboard Company 


General Offices, Fifth Ave. and 23d St.. NEW YORK 





CLAY COATED LITHOGRAPH BLANKS AND BOXBOARDS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ALSO 


THOMSON JUTE, STRAWBOARD, NEWSBOARD, BINDERS’ BOARD, 
ICE-CREAM AND OYSTER-PAIL BOARDS 
LOCKPORT PATENT COATED, TAG AND DOCUMENT MANILAS 





SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


BosTON STRAWBOARD Co. - - 9 to 15 Federal Court, Boston, Mass. QUEEN City PaPpER Co. - - 420 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MANHATTAN STRAWBOARD Co. - 141 Wooster St., New York City St. Louis BoxBoarRD Co. - - - 112 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MANUFACTURERS STRAWBOARD Co., - 149 Michigan St., Chicago, IIl. UnitEp BoxspoarD Co. - - - 32 N.St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA STRAWBOARD CO., 127 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. WasBasH COATING MILLS Wabash, Ind. 







































OPENS WITH THE FOOT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


For Printers, Engineers and Machine Shops 
EXAMINED and TESTED by the NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS, ard Listed by their Consulting Engineers. 
ADVANTAGES of the JUSTRITE 

The Patented Foot Lever opening device is so convenient 
that it obviates all desire to block the cover open, thereby 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the JUSTRITE can over 
all others. This feature appeals to all users of oily waste or 
refuse cans. 

FOR SALE by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware 
dealers, or write us direct for circulars and prices. 


THE JUSTRITE MFG. CO., 332 s. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


MILLER & RICHARD, Winnipeg and Toronto 
CANADIAN Acents | GEO. M. STEWART, Montreal. 






























































The Eight-Hour Day don’t bother the printer-binder 
operating Boston Wire Stitchers. These machines 
save all delays and time-killing annoyances of bindery 
work, thus making good the losses of Eight-Hour Days. 








Boston Stitchers operate at very high speeds, they improve the 
guality and quantity of binding, use fine wire, are automatically 
adjusted by turning one hand-wheel. A revelation for simplicity. 


Boston Stitchers show the wire in plain sight of the operator, and the spot 
into which the stitch is to be driven is also in plain sight. For full particulars 
write now to the American Type Founders Company, General Selling Agent. 
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As to the value of other things, 
most men differ. Concerning the 


Anderson Bundling Press 


all have the same opinion. 


The high pressure produced and the ease of obtaining it, is ONE reason 
why so many ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESSES are used. Many 


binderies have from two to twelve. 








Write for List of Users in your locality 


C.F. ANDERSON &CO. 394-398 Clark St., CHICAGO 










































et 
Latest 
Balance Feature TOU y 
F laten Dwell Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 


Clutch Drive 


Motor Attachment Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


(Unexcelled) drntecans bare 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





























EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Printing and // 
Lithographic \' 








212 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A TRIAL ORDER WILL MAKE YOU A 
si rial USER OF 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Thalmann Sicintinn Juk Cn. 








535 Magazine Street, . NEW ORLEANS, LA. 73 Union Avenue, . 











DEPOTS 
415 Dearborn Street, . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 1509 Jackson Street, .. . . OMAHA, NEB. 
400 Broadway, ... - KANSAS CITY, MO. 222 North Second Street, . NASHVILLE, TENN. 


- « « MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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MEGILL’S PATENT 


AUTOMATIC 
REGISTER , 





POOR REGISTER= 
SPOILED WORK=- 


Do You Know How Much It Costs You? 












It’s wonderful what accuracy this little low-priced 


slit qu lckchy ou ut i ers: meee Sees. o2.58 
set of three, inclu 





device gives. It’s quickly applied —a little practice 
enables one to apply it in a minute. And it stays, all 
parts fixed, yet is adjustable in getting colors in. On 
any job press at sight. 





A money order covering price will bring these Gauges promptly by 
mail. Such orders will not be referred back. Est. 40 years. 


E. L. MEGILL, Inventor and Manufacturer 











FREE BOOKLETS. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








Megill’s Patent 


' SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PIN. 


Real thing ina GAUGE PIN. Very foots. $1.20 
per doz., 40c. set of three, including extra 
tongues. 
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Get in Touch with the Printers of 


through the advertising columns of the PRINTER 
Canada AND PUBLISHER OF CANADA —the paper which 


covers the entire Canadian field. 








oe 








Read what one 





thinks of the 


“PRINTER 
AND 







of Canada 












Canadian Publisher 


] 
PUBLISHER’ laid. This publication ie improving all the 


orrics oF 
Tae SENTINEL-REVIEW Coy, LIMITED 
‘Wooperecs. Orrasiq _ 


Oct. 22, 1910. 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER OF CANADA, 
143 University Avenue, 
TORONTO, Canada. 
Gentlemen,- 
Will you kindly send me a duplicate 


copy of the last issue. My copy has been mis~- 


time, and I would not do without it ‘were the 
subecription price double what it is. I read 
it from cover to cover each month and I believe 
if the manufacturere who do business with the 
publishers of Canada fully realised how carefully 
the publishers peruse your publication you would 
be carrying a great deal more advertising than 


you are carrying at the present time. 





to cover. 









T is the HOME PAPER of every Printer and Publisher, 


and is carefully and systematically perused from cover 





RATES REASONABLE 
SERVICE EFFICIENT 











Ad. Writing Department at 
your disposal, FREE 

















If you have anything to sell to these trades, seize the present opportunity 
of starting an advertising campaign in the “Printer and Publisher.” No 
ttade is developing so rapidly as the Canadian Printing Trade, and no 
other means of reaching this trade will prove to be as economical and 
effective as advertising in “‘ Printer and Publisher” of Canada. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND RATE CARD 


The Printer and Publisher 
of Canada 


143-149 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 






































ASING our assertion on that impregnable 
certainty that only the keenest compari- 
sons and most exacting tests can afford, 

we would iterate and reiterate positively, une- 
quivocally and everlastingly, that— 


The Premier 


is the very best 


Two-Revolution Press 
in the World 


LET US TELL -YOU ABOUT IT 














mina | The WHITLOCK. PRINTING PRESS 


nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 


City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
sce, apie, caus Bt | MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER DERBY CONN 
’ . 


& Bro., 133 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTONBROs., 
105 Elizabeth St. NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 


fe Fuller (Fl ) Build 
td., 27 Bedford Row. u tiron ul in 
London, ee W.& . B. i 7 & 
HERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 
Sydney, N.S. W. Messrs. Parsons & | BOSTON, 510 Weld Buildi 176 Federal Street 
Warrmone, Challis House, Martin ’ e ul Ing, edera ree 
ace. 
































Big Printing Contracts 


are handled with larger profits and with the 


EXCLUSIVE HOE QUALITY 
on HOE ROTARY PRESSES 














Rotary Electrotype Web Perfecting Press and Folder for Illustrated Periodicals and Fashion Papers 
One of Our Hundred Designs 










Place the full responsibility of your Special Printing Press Requtre- 
ments on us and we will take care of it. We are holding up our 
guarantee, sustained for more than’a century, to produce the 
best there is in Printing Presses 













Tell Us Your Needs for Economy and Efficiency 


We are taking care of those exacting demands for particular 
printers every day 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand Street, New York 
















7 Water Street 143 Dearborn Street 160 St. James Street 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. Montreal, Can. 
109-112 Borough Road 8 Rue de Chateaudun 


London, S. E., England Paris, France 





























Faster and More Versatile Than Ever 





THE NEW ERA PRESS 


“MULTI-PROCESS” 


The Press With a Record 


“PATENTED” 


Cut of Press printing three colors on one side, two on the other. 


UILT in sections so that it can be assembled to print in any 
number of colors on both sides of stock, cut or punched any 
desired shape; perforate in any form, and rewind printed matter 

when desired. The ideal machine for labels, index cards, trading 
stamps, tags, pin tickets, loose-leaf forms and other work requiring a 
number of operations. Our one-color press is the fastest bed and 
platen press in the world. Write for information. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE REGINA COMPANY 


Factory: RAHWAY, N.J. 


HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK City 























































A New Creation 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Necessity to Every Up-to-date, Successful Printer 











The Only New wee dictionary in many years. 
Contains the pith and 
essence of an authorita- 
tive library. Covers 
every field of knowl- 
edge. An Encyclo- 
pedia in asingle book. 
The Only dictionary 
with the New Di- 
vided Page. 


400,000 Words Defined. 
2,700 Pages. 
6,000 Illustrations. 
Cost $400,000. 
Post yourself regarding 
this most remarkable 
single volume. 


Write for sample pages, 
full particulars, etc. 


Mention The Inland Printer and we 
will send FREE a set of Pocket Maps 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 

















te tae 


PRINTERS interested in the art of print- 
ing find The Printing Art indispensable. 
Here’s inspiration for better work, and 
actual demonstrations as to how it is 
done. 


ENGRAVERS delight in the perfect pre- 
sentation of printing plates inthis artistic 
publication. 


ADVERTISERS use it as a mine of prin- 
torial suggestion. Beautiful inserts and 
color showings in every number. The 
New Year issues will be finer than ever. 


Send three dollars for 1911 and receive in addition 
the issues for November and December, 1910. 






THE PRINTING ART, University Press 
Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 




















Cordova Super Cover 


supplies the long-felt requirement of the 
average customer, and its distinctiveness 
in tone, texture, quality and color can not 
be duplicated for the price. 


For high-grade catalogue, booklet, or direc- 
tory covers, the printer should examine a 
sample line gladly forwarded promptly upon 
your request. 





Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


Makers of Papers of Strength 


DETROIT ..... . . . MICHIGAN 
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Printing- 
Trade 


_ INE Sei lo et 


new phase of the printer’s activities i is treated in a practical way 
in the pages of 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


Regular departments in Typography, Presswork, Commercial Art, 
Designing, Photo-Engraving, Lithography, Office Accounting and Book- 
binding are conducted by masters of these su bjects. The best work of 
the best printers, illustrators and engravers is reproduced—often in 
full size and color. New processes are described—new ways of doing 
old things suggested. 


Printers and purchasers of good printing find Tue AMERICAN PRINTER a source of inspi- 


ration and a veritable education. Sellers of printing supplies recognize it as the most 
successful medium through which to get business from the trade. 

The subscription price of Taz American Privter is $2.00 a year. Advertising rates will 
be furnished on application. Subscribe for it—study it—advertise in it. 


Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 






















$100.00 in Gold 
for Artistic Work on 


Buckeye Covers 


UTR 
My 
ys 


‘a 
USE BUCKEYE ( tks 





The Cheapest 
Good Cover 








The Best 


Cheap Cover 





There is more than mere prize money to be made by entering specimens in our 
Buckeye Prize Contest. In addition to the $50.00, $25.00, $10.00 and $5.00 prizes 


offered, you have also a chance to sell to us, at a liberal figure, any Booklet, Catalogue, 


Circular, Folder, Calendar or Hanger de- 
sign you submit which we can use in our 
advertising work. And you have the 
dead certainty of saving part of the 
money you would otherwise have to spend 
to produce an equally good job. 


The quality and value of Buckeye 
Cover, backed by the fact that it is to-day 
the most widely advertised of any cover 
stock on the market, are the real and com- 
pelling reasons why you should use it. 


Once you’ve learned that Buckeye Cover 
enables you to give your customers better work 
for the money, and at the same time make more 
profit for yourself, you'll be sure of a prize on 
every job you turn out. 


In the meantime, however, it costs nothing to 
make a try for the $100.00 in gold we are now 
offering, and we'll be glad to send you circular 
with particulars if you will write us. 


Buckeye Cover is stocked by the 
following representative jobbers: 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND . . 


INDIANAPOLIS .. 


KANSAS oy. MO. 
LOS ANGE 
MIDDLETOWN. 
MILWAUK 
MINNEAPOLIS” 


NASHVILLE 

NEW ORLEANS . 
NEW YORK 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
PHILADELPHIA . 
PITTSBURG 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
RI CHMOND. VA. 
ROCHESTER 

SALT LAKE CITY. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ST.LOUIS .. . 


ST. PAUL 
FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS. 


. Dobler & Mudge. 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


. Idaho Paper Co. 


The Alling & Cory Co. 


- Archer Paper Co. 


James White Paper Co. 
{ The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
} The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


* *) The Whitaker Paper Co. 


(The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


- The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
- The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
- The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 


The Peters Paper Co. 


- The Carpenter Paper Co. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
\ C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 


* | Indiana Paper Co. 
- Graham Paper Co. 
- - Zellerbach Mee ot Co. 
ouio. 


2 McClellan Paper Co. 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 
The E. A. Bouer Co. 


j The Whitaker Paper Co. 
1 Graham Paper Co. 
E.C. Palmer & Co. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 


- Zellerbach Paper Co. 
. Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


{ The Alling & Cory Co. 


* *) The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
- Pacific Paper Co. 
.- The Richmond Paper Co. 
- The Alling & Cory Co. 
. » Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah. 
- Zellerbach Paper Co. 
e 7 a Paper Co 


Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
London, England. 


Any of the above-named jobbers will supply sample sheets for 


proofs and dummies. 


If no jobber is near you, write direct to 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 











A Question of Economy 


Buy Any Typecaster Offered 
If You Don’t Care About Economy 


But if You Wish Your Investment to Return 
the Highest Percentage of Profit, look into 
the subject carefully. Buy the simplest ma- 
chine—it costs less to operate and keep in 
repair. Buy the machine which gives the 


highest quality of product —solid, hard, 
finished type. Buy the machine which has the largest 
variety of matrices—a machine that casts type from 
all makes, 5 to 48 point, and whose matrices costs less 
and are exchanged most liberally. Buy the machine 
which produces the most type per day, whether in 
straight fonts or sorts as demanded. Buy the machine 
which makes any desired combination of nicks 1n any 
body. And finally, if you buy the machine which 
embraces all these desirable features, you'll find the 
name-plate to read “The Thompson Typecaster” and 
you'll be delighted to know that the machine cost 
you at least $500 less than any other machine on the 


market. We'll write it in the contract. We're willing 
to let you try it out in your own plant for thirty days, and will send an expert 
to instruct your operator. If you can be induced to part with the machine 
after a trial we’ll take it out without charge. Address the Thompson 
Type Machine Company, at 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, and 
ask for copies of letters from users of the Thompson Typecaster. Ma- 
chines can be seen in operation in Chicago, New York and Minneapolis. 








468 Set in one of the 1,000 faces available with the Thompson Typecaster. 








FACTS vs. FICTION 


In Regard to Plate-Mounting 


Being unable to advance any rea/ reason in favor of their goods, our 
competitors resort to big talk and absurd claims as to the big volume of 
business they do in this class of material. The funny part of it is, each 
claims to be nearly if not quite the whole thing in the plate-mounting 


business. ; 
Listen ! 


One competitor claims that more than 75% of all printing from plates 
is done on their product, the other modestly claims that nine out of ten 
of all the big shops have adopted their system. Both claims are false— 
and the advertisers know they are false. Such statements are made to 
deceive you and to divert your attention from the unequaled merits of 
our Register Hooks. Asa matter of fact, no concern knows what per- 
centage of this business it is getting or the relative amount of printing 
done with their equipment. 


We don’t pretend to know what percentage of this business we are 
doing, but we do know that we are making big gains. We do know 
that we are getting nearly all of the register hook and base business in 
Chicago, the heart of the three-color industry. We do know that we 
seldom fail to land a prospect that actually buys. We do know that we 
are constantly taking customers away from these imitators. We do 
know that they are not taking customers away from us. 

They, too, know all this—and it hurts. That’s why they make such foolish claims 
—and that’s why they imitate our hooks. They snow that Climax Register Hooks are 
supreme. They snow that they must offer something that Jooks like the Climax— 
— if they can, illegally if they must—or lose the remnant of the hook business they 
Stl ave. 

If you want to know why Climax and Combination Hooks are best, send for our 
beautiful new booklet, “Modern Methods.”’ It’s free. 


Made only by 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
2214-2216 WARD STREET 
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& co. 
AGD.USA 
JULY 28,1908. 


THE HOOK YOU WILL EVENTUALLY ADOPT 































This Vacuo-Bellows 


Type-Case Cleaner has proven its popularity and 
worth among the Printers and is considered the 
best device ever put forth for the 


Sanitary Removal of Dust 


from type cases. It, 
alone, has met the 
requirements of 
CONVENIENCE, EFFICIENCY, EASE 
AND SPEED OF OPERATION, STABIL- 
ITY AND LOW COST. 


It is far more convenient than the old bellows; you can 
clean out a type-case in the rack or cabinet, quicker than 
you can anywhere with old bellows. 

When the HEALTH of your composing-room force is 
considered, IT IS A GODSEND. 


















are missing opportunities every day 


Cartoonists by not using 
THE NORWICH FILM 


It has a transparent drawing surface and provides the easiest 
way of making newspaper cuts ever known. Write 


THE NORWICH FILM . Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 
LEFRANC & CIE, Lonpon AnD Paris 


We repeat that stereotyped phrase, ‘No printing-office 
should be without one,’’ because it is being daily said to us. 

Write us for particulars and prices. 

We will send our booklet —‘‘The Enemy of Dusty 


Type-cases.’’ 


Feeny-Nossett Mfg. Co. 


Muncie, Indiana, U. S. A. 





























SOMETHING ELSE 












The 
Anderson 
Folders 



























HAT if you were about to make a lasting im- 

provement in your printing shop, and after decid- 
ing, did not know what machine would be the cheapest 
and still the best? 

And what if a close, successful friend of yours told you 
that the best investment he ever made in every way was an 
ANDERSON FOLDER — saving him time, money, 
output and worry—as many have told us? 

Would you heed? ‘A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

And what if we offered to send one to you now, ona 
thirty days try-out, and without one cent of expense to you, 
would you turn us down? 

It is the most accurate and mechanical combination of 
“cold rolled” and gray iron that folds paper to-day. - 
Truly the best-paying Christmas present you could get. 

But there is something e/se you must know. Write 
us for it. ; 


Maish Mfg. Co., Warsaw, Ind. 






































Read the 
Next Two Pages 
About 








THE 

GREATEST 
MONEY-MAKING 
MACHINE 

FOR THE 
PRINTER 








‘GET IT” 



































press factory, thrice enlarged, is the admiration of the whole machine-manufacturing world. 





My Dear Mr. KoprLe,— Yours of Septem- 
ber 21, in regard to ‘‘ statusmeter,’”? came 
duly to hand and was put aside with the idea 
of finding time, later, to fill out the blanks, 
but on further reflection the job looks a bit 
formidable and we shall have to give it up 
and ask your kind indulgence in the premises. 
We beg, therefore, you will excuse us, so far 
as that is concerned. 

I want to tell you, however, that we are 
getting good results from the machine and 
like it better as time goes on. We are always 
a bit chary about endorsing a new piece of 
machinery, but having had the Autopress in 
operation more than a year, we feel that we 
can say a good word for it without hesita- 
tion. On many kinds of work it is a winner 
and we are gradually finding out its possibili- 
ties. It is a pleasure to tell you this, for 
doubtless you have been disappointed at our 
apparent lukewarmness. The ingenuity and 
originality of the press appealed to us at the 
first, but as to its possibilities as a business 
proposition we had some doubts. In the face 
of ascertained results the doubts must give 
way, and some time we may be looking for 
Autopress No. 2. 

Let me add that your broad and generous 
dealings have been a pleasure from the first 
and have been and are heartily appreciated. 

N. ALLEN LINDSEY. 











GENTLEMEN,— Replying to your letter ot 
October 8, we are pleased to note your ac- 
knowledgement of check through Wight & 
Pew, your Helena attorneys, which we ten- 
dered them October 1 in settlement of first 
installment on the Autopress which we pur- 
chased from you. 

We take this opportunity of thanking you 
for the businesslike manner in which you han- 
dled this matter, and giving us a thirty-day 
trial on the machine before acceptance. 

We don’t know how we ever got along with- 
out the Autopress, and it is doing wonderful 
work in our plant. Especially this month, 
during the busy election period. As an exam- 
ple of the output of the press, we enclose a 
few jobs run to-day: 10,000 bill forms in 
two colors, 5,000 cards run two sides, and 
20,000 circulars—10M work-and-turn 4 pages. 

We also enclose a couple of clippings adver- 
tising the press, but will boost this feature 
more extensively when we have time. At 
present we are too busy turning out printing, 
and the Autopress is more than it’s own with 
its weaker and slower opponents. 

You can send along a bunch of notes to the 
American Bank, as in all probability we will 
take them up faster than they fall due. 

You did not enclose in your letter, as men- 
tioned, copy of contract, but we presume this 
was an oversight. NAEGELE PRINTING Co., 

Fred Naegele, Mgr. 








Newakk, N. J. 

We can not express ourselves in a more defi- 
nite manner than sending you our check for 
$3,500, covering your invoice for two machines. 

You will note, also that they were installed 
in our factory building with the understand- 
ing that we could have sixty days’ trial. Long 
before the expiration of this time we were 
perfectly satisfied and pleased with our pur- 
chase, and we pay for the machines, as stated 
above, after we had operated about a month. 

This transaction has been very satisfactory. 
The payment of our bill before the time speci- 
fied in your contract will convey to you, and 
to any others, our opinion of the machines. 

We gave you an order for two and regret 
that order was not made for four. 

We are operating the machines for twenty- 
five per cent less than your estimate figure 
that it would cost us, and we find the ma- 
chines capable of doing any commercial job 
that is printed and at high speed. The Auto- 
presses have become known as the machines to 
fall back on when we have been delayed, and 
we desire to make up for lost time. 

Trusting that this will give you an idea of 
what is thought of your press, and wishing 
you all the success that you are justly en- 
titled to for the production of such a machine, 
Iam, PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Co., 

Manager Printing Department. 





(Five Autopresses in operation now.) 








The purpose of this advertising is not primarily the securing of additional orders at this time because the output of THE AUTO- 


PRESS FACTORY IS SOLD AHEAD FOR MANY, MANY MONTHS and that, too, in spite of its great and growing capacity for 


turning out machines quickly. 


Its real object is to tell you, as we expect to do from time to time, of the great results we are producing; and also to serve as a sort of 
notice to the printers who are lagging behind instead of being in the lead in the installation of Autopresses. 


Stop and think for a moment. ‘Three years ago the Autopress was but an idea in a mechanic’s head. During those three years the 


machine has been perfected, capital raised for the conduct of the business, the building of not only one, but three factories (employing about 200 


Fidlar & Chambers, Davenport, lowa. 

A. Carlisle & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Alabama Paper & Ptg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
F. P. Burnap Sta. & Ptg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
H. Gintzler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., S. Framingham, Mass. 

H. M. Ives & Sons, Topeka, Kan. 

David C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 

Record Company, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Finch & McCullough, Aurora, III. 

Roy N. Barcal, Chicago, III. 

Ansell Ticket Co., Chicago, III. 

Wm Koehl Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Stuff Ptg. Concern, Seattle, Wash. 

Smiley Litho. & Ptg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Walters & Mahon, New York city. 

L. Breithaupt Ptg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 















J. B. Judson, Gloversville, N. Y. 


10. 





Allen Ptg. Co., Lansing, Mich. 
The Yakima Bindery, N. Yakima, Wash. 
Wm. B. Collins Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Searcy & Pfaff, New Orleans, La. 

Rien & Sons Co., Houston, Tex. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Francis & Loutrel, New York city. 

Frank Smith, Trenton, N. J. 

James H. Dean, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. M. Preucil Ptg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Buck Ptg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Courier Ptg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Troy ‘“‘ Times,”’ Troy, N. Y. 

Chas. M. Leake Co., Paducah, Ky. 


McGowan-Cooke Ptg. Co., — anooga, Tenn. 
H H ti, 


Co., Ci 





Western Sales Office: 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Southern Sales Office: 


414 Rhodes Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


W. A. Fiske, Portsmouth, Va. 

McKee Printing Co., Butte, Mont. 

American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
Consolidated Stamp & Ptg. Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Jos. T. Slavin & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Horace F. McCann, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
L. S. D’Ardell, Memphis, Tenn. 

Majestic Press, New York city. 


Tolman, Brocton, Mass. 


Schutte-Smith Co., New York city. 
Commercial Press, New York city. 
Stearns Bros. Co., Chicago, III. 

T. O’Toole, New York city. 
Schonbar Ptg. Co., New York city. 
U. S. Sample Co., Chicago, III. 
The Crown Press, Chicago, III. 

F. A. Belcher, Toronto, Ont. 

Geo. D. Clougher, Chicago, III. 
Arcus Ticket Co., Chicago, III. 
London ‘“ Advertiser,”” London, Ont. 


New England Sales Office: 
176 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. , 
Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
Phelan Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





















O THE}I 
OF THE}\ 


HE AUTOPRESS has come into his own. The battle is over. The machine has amply justified the faith of its 
backers. The seemingly impossible has become a potent fact. Hundreds of Autopresses are in use now, scattered all 
over the Globe, putting the old hand-fed jobbers out of use, killing competition and making money for printers where 
profits were impossible before. The unprofitable job presswork is now more than welcome by Autopress users. 

Thirty months ago we shipped the first Autopress from a factory scarcely worthy of the name. To-day the Auto- 
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PRINTERS 
WORLD 


As a money-earner for printers the Autopress is in a class by itself. 


We do not even need to say so. 
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Printers are 


saying it for us a thousand times more eloquently and more forcefully than we can say it for ourselves. They are mak- 
ing money with their Autopresses and they will make more and yet more as they develop their own skill in handling 
this most remarkable of job-printing machines. 

Letters like these tell the tale. They are merely examples of the hundreds we have on file. Many of our very best 


ones come unsolicited. 








New York, May 17, 1910. 

GENTLEMEN,— We have now had the Auto- 
press in actual operation about three months 
and each day but emphasizes the opinion we 
formed during the first week of our trial 
period — that the Autopress was undoubtedly 
the most profitable job-printing machine that 
we have ever had anything to do with. In 
making settlement in full at the expiration of 
the trial period we did so with the feeling 
that this purchase was the most profitable in- 
vestment that we had ever made in printing 
machinery. 

Its speed is rather above than below the fig- 
ures that you claim for it; its destribution is 
ideal; its delivery perfect and the ouput of a 
uniform and consistently high quality. We 
have never been able to find a slur in any of 
our work and all the register jobs that we 
have put on have been perfect. Another very 
important item, and a fault that is generally 
found in automatic machines, is the spoilage. 
On this head the Autopress stands in a class 
by itself, as the spoilage does not equal what 
we found to be the rule on hand-fed platen 
presses. We have found the machine to be as 
profitable on short runs as well as long runs, 
as it takes no longer for putting on the form 
or making ready than the ordinary platen 
press, and in many cases it is quicker. 

LATIMER PREss, 
W. C. Latimer. 











Newark, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN,— The only difficulty I have 
with the Autopress is to get enough work to 
keep it going all the time. 

I can ascribe these good results to the 
Autopress: money in the bank and possible to 
get out a big job, 25,000 or 50,000, in a 
hurry, while you would be waiting for elec- 
tros. 

I get as much as 36,000 impressions in an 
eight-hour day on the Autopress. 

H. Murpny. 
Lonpon, Can., October 3, 1910. 

Dear Sirs,— Your letter of September 1 to 
hand, and am sorry we have kept you so long 
without an answer. The writer has been away 
and also kept very busy; however, we have 
filled in the blank forms, requested by you, 
to the best of our ability. 

We think there is nothing like the Auto- 
press and are perfectly satisfied with it, but 
would like to have any new attachments there 
is going to be put on. There are quite a 
number of printers from around our district 
come to see it and we never fail to tell them 
what it can do. The letter-head of this com- 
munication was printed on the Auto at the 
rate of 3,500 per hour. 

Hoping to hear from you regarding any 
new attachments, etc., we remain, 

THE LONDON ADVERTISING Co., LTD., 
Ed. Hayden, Supt. Job Department. 


Regarding the Autopress, we wish to state 
just a few words in its favor. We think it a 
little wonder, and since it has been running, 
with due credit to your Mr. Julius Moses, it 
has proven very satisfactory. 

ROSENTHAL Bros. 


Younestown, Ouro, August 18, 1910. 
GENTLEMEN,— We want to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for your kind expres- 
sions in your letter of August 16, and assure 
you that when the time comes that you have 
on the market a larger size Autopress you 
will have no trouble in selling one to us. 
THE YOUNGSTOWN PRINTING CoMPANY. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The machine itself is giving perfect satis- 
faction and our pressman seems to like it bet- 
ter every day and is having every success in 
operating it to the best advantage. We have 
made some very fast runs on practically all 
kinds of stock and have encountered but little 
trouble, in fact, less than we expected. 

Should you have any inquiries from this 
part of the country you may refer them to us 
and be sure of our giving your machine the 
recommendation it so justly deserves. We 
will also be pleased to show the machine in 
operation to anyone who may call at our 
plant for this purpose. 

ALABAMA PaPeER & PRINTING Co. 














men) with their marvelous equipments of machine-tools, and finally the making of a reputation for the machine which now reaches through- 
out the civilized world, and making necessary numerous branch offices on both hemispheres. 

The enthusiasm that every intelligent user has in the Autopress and which has spread and spread throughout the world with ever- 
increasing intensity is not one of the least of the gratifications of the Autopress Company. 


Come and see our gallery of testimonials at the main offices, 299 Broadway. 


press user you find a friend of the Autopress Company. 
Write to any of these firms. Let them tell you. 


Mangan Press, St. Louis, Mo. 

John A. Phillips, New York city. 

American Druggist Syndicate, Long Island City. 
John E. Stewart, Springfield, Mass. 

Weldon, Williams & Lick, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

C. S. Edman, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chapman Ptg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Perry-Mason Co., Boston, Mass. 

Youngstown Ptg. Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Germania Fire Ins. Co., New York city. 
William Siegrist, New York city. 

Hall Litho. Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Guide Ptg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rosenthal Bros., Chicago, III. 

S. Rosenthal & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jchn C. Moore Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Geo. D. Bone & Son, New Haven, Conn. 
Taylor-Atkins Paper Co., Burnside, Conn. 
Groebe-McGovern, Newark, N. J. 

Sunset Ptg. & Calendar Works, Seattle, Wash. 


MPANY 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Sales Offices: 





10 Adelaide Street, W., TORONTO, CANADA 
Factories: 
COLLEGE POINT, 
ENG. Elks Ne 


English Offices: 
85 Fleet St., LONDON, 


Latimer Press, New York city. 

Frank M. Acton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mcintire & Dahlen, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

Louis Nurkin, Newark, N. J. 

Salem Pub. Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Democrat Ptg. Co., Madison, Wis. 

W. H. Collins Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Brooklyn ‘‘ Daily Eagle,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Leavitt Press, Boston, Mass. 

N. Y. Life Ins. Co., New York city. 

Peck Press, New York city. 

Franklin Ptg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Essex Press, Newark, N. J. 

Porter-Higby Press, New York city. 

N. Allen Lindsey & Co., Marblehead, Mass. 
Wade Printing Concern, Haverhill, Mass. 


These branches alone employ over 100 men. 


They will show you that wherever you find an Auto- 


G. A. Wahligreen, Denver, Colo. 

W. F. Vanden Houten Co., New York city. 
The “‘ Gazette,’ Montreal, Can. 
Polygraph Ptg. Co., New York city. 

M. J. O’Malley, Springfield, Mass. 

E. D. Hawkins & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. H. Slingerland, Slingerland, N. Y. 
Mercantile Ptg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Maqua Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

H. Murphy, Newark, N. J. 

Long Island Star Pub. Co., Long Island City. 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 

Leon Miller Co., Boston, Mass. 

Stettiner Bros., New York city. 

Hankins & Hankins, Richmond, Va. 

A. Strauss Ptg. Co., New York city. 

The Citizen Ptg. Co., S. Omaha, Neb. 



























THE CRUMP ROLLER WASHING ATTACHMENT CO. 


Patent mechanical attachments, occupying the space of one roller, adapted to Flat-bed Cylinder, Rotary-Newspaper, 
Magazine, Sheet-feed Rotary and Multicolor Printing Presses, which CLEAN ALL ROLLERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND 
FORM, WHILE THE PRESS IS RUNNING. It is unnecessary to remove the composition rollers; set them off and 
they can remain in the press during their life; no handling to bend them; no roller racks. 
Distribute benzine, kerosene or any preferred solvent to kill the color, and scrape out from any convenient composition 
roller and drain into a can. From one to five minutes is the usual time required for CLEANING ROLLERS, FORM 
AND DISTRIBUTORS, to which must be added the time required in handling the press for other requirements. Rags 
eliminated; solvent reduced 9094. Insurance betterment, and producing profit of the press on cut work often increased one hour 


daily or about one month in the year 10 Vandewater Street, New York, U. S. A. °Phone Beekman 3798. 


ROLLER WASHING ENGINEERS 





_S. H. Horgan Printers’ Patent Form Truck 


mY WASH ze Time and Labor Saver. Not a Luxury, Nor Expensive 


IS SELLING 


# 
aay] For the American Agents 


Axel Holmstrom 


ETCHING 
MACHINES 


“cc . 

The greatest improve- 
ment that has come sn , 
into the photo-engraving business since the intro- panier 


duction of half-tones.”’ ' 
en Mashek Manufacturing Co. (Not Inc.) 
Ask him or write him about it at The Inland Printer Office, 1616 West Lake St., Chicago 


Chicago, or Room 1729, Tribune Bldg., New York. $. Kochenski, Berlin, Germany 


<= eee ¢ eo & 
Saw P unches-—tThe Standard for 


Efficiency, 
Durability, 
The standard line. Inter- Accuracy 


changeable punches, dies 

and strippers. Can be used 

on any of our machines. atin iinet 
Twenty stock dies as shown Style No. 201 
at top and bottom of this 


advertisement. W®TEFOR O, 




































































THE SAM’L C. 
TATUM CO. 


3310 Colerain Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








with stripper 
. and die 
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WoRTH REMEMBERING 
YOU CAN NOW BUY YOUR 


ENVELOPES 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
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MAKE US “SHOW” YOU. 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOME POINTS. 


“‘The 736 or Two-fold Envelope.”’ 
This factory will make the 74% or Two-fold envelope for you from almost any paper. 
“*Layouts and Saving in Presswork.”’ 

This factory will furnish layouts without charge from which to print envelopes and stationery 
on the same sheet, thus saving presswork and making sure of matching colors of ink 
and paper. The envelope portion of the sheets may then be cut off and shipped to the 
Western States Envelope Co. to be made into “sure stick’’ envelopes. 

**Envelopes Printed flat on Platen as well as Cylinder Presses.”” 
Do you realize that you can now print your envelopes flat in sheets, on platen as well as 
. Cylinder Presses? The paper is furnished to you in suitable sizes, if you so desire. 
**The New Reverse Face Envelope.”’ 

You can now furnish your customers an envelope that is new, namely the Reverse Face 

Envelope, manufactured by us. This can be furnished in sheets to print, or made up. 
**Be Your Own Envelope Jobber.’ 

You can now be your own envelope jobber—by having your own label on the boxes—by 
having a different box from some one else (for we furnish non-soiling boxes for all 64 
white and colored envelopes for stock )—by being able to order your own envelopes made 
from any paper you may desire. No extra charge for all this. 

“It Beats the Band.”’ 

It is not necessary to remove the bands from our envelopes, for we leave them off and credit 

you one cent per thousand for them. 
**We are Courting a Hard Proposition.”’ 

We actually court the making of Bond, Linen and Ledger envelopes. Our ad. in the November 

{Inland Printer will clearly show you the reason. There are other points. 


Gentlemen: 


I am prepared to be convinced that you can 
serve me. 


M 
Firm Name 
Street No 











City 








MIMI 
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WesTEaEn States ENveLore Co. 311-313 EWater St. Mi-waukee £ 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 
















BOOKBINDING 
Booxnmipwtes —— Pail Mi. Wawa ose os: 6 6.6:00 0 bn 0:0 0.0500 60.806 0:06.60 $0.54 
BooKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell.......... 1.35 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane........ccccccscccecs 1.10 
MANUAL OF THE ART OF BooksinpDING — J. B. Nicholson............- 2.35 
Tue Art oF BooksinpInG — J. W. Zaehnsdorf........-+..- eeereeece 1.60 
COMPOSING-ROOM 

CONCERNING TyPpE—A. S. Carnell.............00+ Sebuaheeseuesosov eee 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne.......... senbweass 2.10 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING — F. J. Trezise........eececeeeeses 1.00 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise.......-e+eeeee- 1.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS......+..e0+eeeee0% ee 25 
MoperRN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne........++.++- 2.10 
PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne............. ‘acne Cone 
Tue PractTicaL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop.........cccccccccsecccess 1.00 
PrintiING — Charles Thomas Jacobi .........ccccccccccccccccsvece 2.60 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith.......... 1.60 
Specimen Books: 

a POPPE TC eT TCT eT TT TTT eT CTT TT eT TT “% 25 

Envelope Cormer-cards ........ccccccccccsccccccsscersccccccs -25 

eT TT eT TTT eT TT ee ee ee ee -50 

Professional Cards and Tickets. ......cccoccccccccccccccccccsces .25 

Programs and Menus ........ : . -50 

Title-pages and Covers.........e.ceeeee eS 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 2.10 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.....+-eececcecccsessccees cstaae ee 

DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A HanpBook OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer........... wiineuisien $3.75 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FORM... .....ccccccccsesscccecsacescccesecs 2.60 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange....... 1.60 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw — Lewis F. Day.........eseeeeeeeeeeeees 1.35 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck..........ececccccccecseces 54 
DrawinG FoR Repropuction — Charles G. Harper........-+++eeeeee- 2.35 
IlumAN Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel.........cccccccccccesccecsces 2.00 
Lessons ON ART — J. D. Harding. ........ccccccccscvccccecvesers 1.10 
Lessons ON DeEcoRATIVE DesigGN — Frank G. Jackson..........+.+-+5 2.10 
Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck..........-sccccccccccvccccccsscere 8.15 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown...........++-+++++ 2.10 
Line anp Form — Walter Crane. .....ccccsccccccccsccsvcceccscccs 2.10 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DesigN — E. A. Batchelder..........-.+.eeeeee- 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN — Frank G. JacksoOn......-++.+e++-- 2.60 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 

ELEctRoTYPING — C. 8. Partridge............+0+ pleea tuition seekivere $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 

ING —C. 8S. Partridge......cccccccccccccccccccces perenne eeinrese 1.50 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge... ......cscccseccccccccccescccvee 2.00 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A MOoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Fden B. 
RMAUE. 55: asc ene enews Soeewiodn saibse sonar abate banees Gece $1.00 
Campsige’s Pocket Estimate Book — John W. Campsie...........-- 75 


Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 


CHALLEN’s LABOR-SAVING 
100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 


50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 


$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
Cost oF PrinTING — F. W. Baltes........ oneuas PN CTT eer «+ $1.50 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando....10.00 
Hints FoR YounG PRinTERS UNDER E1iguty — W. A. Willard........ -50 
How To MAKE MoNEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan...... 3.20 
NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book, by express at expense of 
PUPCHASEP ....000008 ere Loe ere eee ee 3.00 
OrpER Book anv Recorp or Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at 
expense of purchaser ........scccccccccsccscscvccvcsccccsece 3.00 
Printers* Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser..... 5.00 
PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM — Brown....... 10.00 
STaRTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette........ Seebeeces osens BUOO 
LITHOGRAPHY 
ALBUM LITHOGRAPHIQUa (specimens) ........ ec ccccccccccccces - $1.50 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming......... eas.cbwene eee Bea 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS . 2.0.0.2 sevccccccccsecsocs rie oe eee 3.50 
PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHY — Alfred Seymour.........cccccccccsccecs 2.60 
Tue GRAMMAR OF LiTtHoGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond...............+. 














MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 


eT ee Tee re Fee ee eT ere ee rer $1.00 
CorrEcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson............+00-5 50 
FACSIMIEM LANOTYPE KEYBOARDS 6:6. 6.<:6 0o:6:5:0-s.0:0-0.06:0:0.0 0 og 0:0ssies sees 25 
History OF ComMposiINc MACHINES — John S. Thompson............ - 2.00 
THALER LinotyPE KEyBoaARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 4.00 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTtyPpE — John S. Thompson...... eereede Bee 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Deniston...........+eee0. $2.25 
AUTHOR AND PRINTER — F. Howard Collins............csccccccece 2.35 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker..... 1.00 
THE BurILpinG oF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock................ 2.20 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff..............e.eeeeee- 3.00 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 5.00 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 


ee ee ee Tee ee Te Tee eT ee er Te 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner............. acacarterd ‘igace Se 
MANDPACTURE OF PAPER —-R. W. Sindall. o0.05 0scsccssecsccces seuss 2.10 
ENPAD- PEATE FRINTON dk dce cictcce ecb cet ree eKesecdennestanans 2.00 
MeErALDoGRArPHY —'GChas. THAWED: c:6.00:0 5 cs ccanvdcs acct cece ie eevee 1.35 
Memes Goa — Bebe: TF. Ts 6 oasis ones cawsccercuveneseceeves 1.00 
Or, CoLoRs AND PRINTING INKs — L. E. Andes........2..cccccccecce 2.60 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton .............eceeeeee 2.60 
PRINTER’s HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEcirpEs — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 1.85 





SECRETS OF THE BEAILORDER: TRADE. ono i560: 6:05 6 ons Sete eecweetieess 1.10 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS — Robert Luce...... seesivesiwece eae 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ee eeereree 


EsTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee..... Mee ee re EE -$ .50 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs.........ceccececcecs con aoe 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS.........ccccccccccccecce cccccce 8.50 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman........ oroln gp: Sve.eir ereie (eve: 1.35 
WRITING FOR THE Press — Luce; cloth, $1.10; paper.............. 60 
PRESSWORK 
A ConcIsE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F, W. Thomas.......... $ .25 
Coton PrRintER — John F. Earhart. 
MopERN PREsswoRK — Fred W. Gage.......... eee eter ree Te ee 2.00 
New OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE... 60.000 ccc ce snnsccsevecse 85 
Oe BG WUE, GI a 405.0 6s eee nee éeeeuscenecseses -05 
Tg, re eer ee dior sigisiewaa Benin 25 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING.........eeeeeee8 1.50 
Srewart’s EmpossinG BoarD, per dozen........ ROC re 1.00 
Tue Harmonizer — John F. Earhart........ Pa ee Tree ee ee 3.50 
TPA “GAUGE (RQUIBR ie onc vccciies ve pos tsereaccseneieecee ° 25 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble.........c.cccccccccccccvcces $3.00 
PEGROSES -EBOCNES TRAP BOOK. oo inc 5 5 cccccns ses deese ee ceneeeenes 2.85 
PHoTCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstacter, Jr.......ccccccccccccceces 3.00 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL Processes — W. T. Wilkinson.................- 2.10 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING —C. G. Zander....... rea rere Tee - 1.50 
Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALB......cscccccsccccce Me ewe ree hanks 2.00 
PRM OUI AARON 5. 5:01 nc0 1-0 seraaieteye ore bios i916 i6:0 1d RiGee 0 G06 Riese Wis, 4104 35 
THREE-COLOR PHoTtoGRaPpHy — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl............ 3.50 
PROOFREADING 
BiGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow....... -$ .55 
COLANDER 5.6 6 vans tose ivan ie sioeeeeine eee reer rer soe 08D 
ENGLISH CoMPoUND WorpDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall...... cans 2 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MaAsTER — William Cobbett........... wceeeee 1.10 
Tie Gane, RIE AON ys o.o nn oo oie 65 oi oes Cher 8 SH HOES 1.35 
WEBSTER: DICTIONARY CV CAt-TOCKCO) a5. 5 5 0.66.6 o 00 sib 0 c0we Aieie wr 0i0 Wise eigore -50 
PENS AD TIPS — Bema: DCW 6 os. sie occ cs iscesocescawenae esses 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND Punctuation — Adéle Millicent Smith........... « 3.80 
PUNCTUATION =F. THOCAGG TOON 6020.0: ose weenie descniee ose sane ee ce 1.10 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SocIETY OF PROOFREADERS............+ : a 
THE ART oF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A........ « 2200 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres .....ccccccccccccrcccceccerseccce - 1.35 
TypocraPHic StyLesook — W. B. McDermutt...........6. 2.0 ee eee * aee 


WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNCTUATION — John Wilson............+-+6 





Published or 
For Sale by 


120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 













Danish Bond ; 


& b 4 3 
y 

In Bond Paper, permanence is essential. A deed given 
in 1102 A. D., by Roger of Sicily, is still extant, preserved 
for 800 years against wear and age by the splendid quality 
of the paper. 

Danish Bond is made from the same material as King 
Roger’s deed. It has the same enduring quality. It will 
not turn brown, nor, though kept for hundreds of years, 
will it crumble. 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY County, sassacuuserrs 


SOLD BY 











Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. O. W. Bradley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York City Dwight Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, II. R. M. Myers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. McClellan Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Pacific Paper Co., Portland, Ore. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., and Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles and San 

E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. Barber-Ellis, Ltd., Toronto, Brantford and Francisco, Cal. 

The Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio Winnipeg, Canada Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, Ky. 

R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Carter Rice & Carpenter Paper Co., Denver, Colo. 








COST REDUCTION and PROFIT MAKING 








THESE RESULTS ARE OBTAINED BY PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS WHO USE 


The Cleveland Folding Machine 7m 


The Only Folder that does not - MYL /////: 


use Tapes, Knives, Cams, or 


Changeable Gears in Folding. i . = 


Perfect in register and 50% faster than other Folders. 

Has range from 19 x 36 to 3 x 4 in parallel. 

Folds and delivers 4s, 6s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 14s and 16s, 
single or in gangs. 

Also regular 4s, 8s, and 16s, book folds, from sheets 
19 x 25 down to where the last fold is not less 
than 2% x 3. in. 

Makes accordion—and a number of other—folds that 
can not be made on any other folder. 

INSTALLED ON A THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
on an unconditional guarantee of absolute satis- 
faction. 

Write for a complete set of sample folds. 





The Cleveland Folding Machine 
Company : : : : Cleveland, Ohio 
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ADVERTISING CUTS. 


Herrick Pres cccccccseccccescsenscneeves 

ADEE: MOAR: Shure cwa ss sien see easay anes 
AGENCIES. 

Papyrus Printing Co........cccecsecsscveces 


AUTOMATIC FE 


Cummings Machine Co ‘ 
DBRT WORE WOO sss 9:0 -0:4:0:050<\n icin wise bern0e 9 356 
AUTOMATIC PRESSES. 

Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Co......... 357 

Asrbowress OO. .ccccvcscccsevceses 4 
BAO PROM Ds 6 oon ose ys 0's. Sec eeesin see 5s 
Meisel Press & Mfg. Co 3: 
BIER AID, cession eesclen oe 
menper, A. F5 R 00s 290005 
BALING PRESSES. 

Little Giant Hay Press Co.........eesceeee : 
SRNR TENOR. GOD s 6.0 :0 « o:0:5.6010'0 85.650 5's,0% 45 
Bullivan MaohMery CO. ios .0.cc.c 0 ssccenc cise 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Bickok, Wi Ws, ee TOO so ns n:0s 6.00505 4ene's 36% 
Hoole Machine & Engraving Works......... 338 


es rere eee Q 


BLACK AND COLORS FOR INKS. 


WARING BIDE: BD os ese nk cag ees sone 


BOOK-FORM CARDS. 
Wiggins, John B., C 
BOXBOARDS. 


ee err e rr ret 


BUNDLING PRESSES. 
Anderson, C. F., & Co 
CARBON BLACK. 


ONO, RI Fi on 9 39466650 ee pane eee 


CARBON-COATED PAPER. 


National Carbon Coated Paper Co.......... 


CARBON PAPER. 


A I WOE in nis ac nkaie ae bs se kee sae non 

Whitfield Carbon Paper Works............. 
CHECK-END PRINTING MACHINES. 

Hoole Machine & Engraving Works......... 3 


CHEMICALS FOR ENGRAVERS. 


National Steel & Copper Plate Co.......... 4 


COLLATING MACHINES. 


Sembee, Tete, B BOM ss vn csk vec ccseseecns é 


COMPOSING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
COMPOSING-STICKS. 


iar Te Pee B06 snc nea vate wens easnwe 
COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
PRE, Wik, & BG sb oo 06.0 cicevesscusvcs 343 


COUNTERS. 

Durant, W. N., 
Redington, F. B., 
crLpen PRESSES. 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co............ 32 
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Cottrell c ee a ad la Megill, Edw. L.......sssessesccecscsenes Van Bibber Roller Co...........+...ese00e 

: Deter et nee re ernie Rinie eine siti CL COE RNID 5 osc cs 5 ois 3 40seee Victoria Platen Press Mfg. Co 

Cramer, G., Dry Plate Co..............+4.. 448 Merchant & Evans 00........ccsccscccscses Wagner Mitr- (COs cs ss iors dmveiess 

Crane, Z. & W. M......eeeeeeeeeece ce eeee 363 | Mergenthaler Linotype Co..............++ i Wanner, A. F., & Co.. ‘ 

Crump Roller-washing Attachment Co....... 474 EST he CM ST Ee 0: a er mr Warren, Ss. D., & MAD ea or 6-0 be Deawigr eravek sc Mcoeererar 44 

Cummings St Seep 452 Miehle Printing Press & Bie CO. .'s 6002 ed Watzelhan & Speyer............ccccceeees 

Dennison Mfg. Co..........eeeseeeeeeeeees 831 | Miller Saw-Trimmer Co................00% Western States Envelope Co............5+5 

Detroit “3 ao Pulp & Paper Co.......... GG: | Miner te WORE aioe oie 6-0 .0:0 0.0 04.0 010.8,8,00 070 Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co..........- 452 ¢ 
"% Dexter Folder Co...........0seeeeeeeeeees 356 | Mittineague Paper Co............2ceeeeees West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co............ 368 
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Driscoll & Fletcher... settee ete e eee eeeee 448 National Carbon Coated Paper Co Whitlock Printing Press & Mfg. Co. . 463 Ss 

Duplex Printing Press Co.............. 360, 361 National Electrotype Co. o3 Wiggins, John B., ©o............ eee V 

Durant, W. N., Co....... 0. esse cece ences 448 | National Machine Co. ..............+- we WN WN: Tlic ccvenens viscccrcevans 450 N 

Economy Engineering Co...............00: 450 | National Steel & Copper Plate Co Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co.............+ 453 
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They Laughed at Him 


HIS MACHINE 





—but here is what he says 
about the machine it was 
predicted would “Eat its 
head off’: 


Quick-Change Model 5 


Windham County Observer 


HORACE F. WILDER, Publisher. __ HAROLD S. CORBIN, City Editor 
































PUTNAM, CONN., October 20, 1910. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO.: ; 

Gentlemen,—I want to express to you people the entire satisfaction we have 
experienced with our one Linotype (Quick-Change Model 5) in a small place. When 
I put it in (June, 1909) I was rather laughed at, because it was said that there was 
not enough work for it, and it would “eat its head off” while standing idle. As a 
matter of fact, the machine works from nine to fifteen hours a day five days in the 
week, and at least five hours on Saturday, and oftener eight hours on that day. 

The paper hasn’t been an hour late since the machine has been installed, and we 
have had no use for any outside help in handling the machine. I set it up alone, and it 
runs fine. My foreman takes all the care of it, and he learned simply from observa- 
tion and experience with a single machine, having never been to the factory or any 
Linotype school. 

I mention this because so many have asked me if it was safe to run a machine 
so far from the base of supplies without expert help. We use the machine for ads., 
jobs, borders, rules, dashes and slugs. There’s nothing like it, we think. 

(Signed) H. F. WILDER. 


More than 2,000 One-Machine Users 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 521 Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 332 Camp St. 


MELBOURNE TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., BUENOS AIRES— Hoffmann & Stocker 
SYDNEY, N. S. W 35 Lombard Street RIO JANEIRO —Emile Lambert 
WELLINGTON, N. Z. [Parsons Trading Co, © STOCK HON et ol Oa eine «~~ HAVANA — Francisco Arredondo 





* . ~The following is a list of 
| eh ( Miehle Presses 
shipped during the month of 
October, ... 1910 


THIS LIST SHOWS THE CONTINUED DEMAND FOR MIEHLE PRESSES. 








Zion Printing & Pub. House Zion City, Ill Buxton & Skinner Staty. Co 
Previously purchased one Miehle. Previously purchased eight Miehles. 


The McDonald Printing Co Cincinnati, Ohio .... The Mutual Ptg. & Lith. Co Indianapolis, Ind. ... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Williams Printing Co New York City Currier Publishing Co Chicago, Ill. ........ 1 
Previously purchased sixteen Miehles. Previously purchased five Miehles. 
The De Vinne Press New York City The Shredded Wheat Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 1 
Previously purchased seventeen Miehles. Bramhall Printing Co. Kansas City, Mo..... 1 
A. R. Barnes & Co Chicago, All. .<.). 065; Previously purchased five Miehles. 
Previously purchased eight Miehles. American Sales Book Co 
The Beck Engraving Co Philadelphia, Pa. .... Previously purchased six Miehles. 
Technical Education School Rogersville, Tenn. ... Imprimerie Robaudy Cannes, France 
Fotheringham & Popham Ottawa, Ont Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Byrd Printing Co Atlanta, Ga. ......... N. Gaewski St. Petersburg, 
Previously purchased one Miehle. R 


Dunlap Printing Co Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Previously purchased nine Miehles. 


Myers Printing Co Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 1 
—— Colortype a Chicago, Tl. .....:.3 4 
peel reviously purchased seventeen Miehles. 
ie eee ep a R. S. Peck & Co Hartford, Conn. .... 1 
Publishers Printing Co New York City The Aldine Press Toronto, Ont... ....03 1 
Previously purchased seventeen Miehles. Guide Publishing Co San Francisco, Cal.. 

The Boehme & Rauch Co Monroe, Mich. ...... Kortmeyer Printing Co Milwaukee, Wis. 
Previously purchased ten Miehles. Previously purchased one Miehle. 

Beanand-Voss Co. 2.7... ws sae Milwaukee, Wis. .... Times-Mirror Ptg. & Bdg. House..Los Angeles, Cal..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. Previously purchased five Miehles. 

C. E. Pauley & Co Indianapolis, Ind. .... Victor Ek Helsingfors, Finland. 

Edward Keogh Printing Co Ghicega; Tl. 3 60t2 Previously purchased two Miehles. 


Previously purchased three Miehles. Geo. E. Crosby Co -~ Boston, Mass. . 
S. E. Cassino Co h Previously purchased three Miehles. 


Previously purchased two Miehles. Ashdon Printing Co Los Angeles, Cal.... 

Butterick Publishing Co New York City Baumgardt Publishing Co. Los Angeles, Cal.... 
Previously purchased twenty-one Miehles. American Lithographic Co New York City 

Frank P. Bennett & Co Boston, Mass. ....... Previously purchased twelve Miehles. 

Previously purchased one Miehle. Atoz Printing Co So. Whitley, Ind..... 
Montross & Clarke Co New York City Previously purchased six Miehles. 
The University Press Toronto; Ont: .: 0.44. A. E. Martell Co Boston, Mass. ....... 
F. J. Stroup Printing Co Detroit, Mich. ....... Previously purchased two Miehles. 

Previously purchased one Miehle. A. A. Sherman Seattle, Wash. ...... 
Tyigtler Bros. ........0escceccceees Atlanta, Ga Southern Printing Co New York City 
Lord Baltimore Press Baltimore, Md. Previously purchased two Miehles. 


Previously purchased fourteen Miehles. Chicago Carton Co 
D. F. Keller & Co Chicago, Ill. ........ Previously purchased four Miehles. 


Previously purchased eight Miehles. Frank Myers & Co Seattle, Wash. ...... 


‘Sicesniite for October, 1910, 68 Miehle Presses 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS 
(South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street) 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street 
6 Grunewaldstrasse, Steglitz-Berlin, Germany. 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 

















